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A COLLECTION OF OLD LATIN BIBLE QUOTATIONS 
SOMNIUM NERONIS. 


In einer Klasse von Handschriften des Evangelium Nicodemi 
(Gesta Salvatoris, Acta Pilati) findet sich ein meines Wissens bisher 
ungedruckter und unbeachteter Anhang, welcher, seinem gréssten 
Teile nach eine Sammlung von Zeugnissen iiber Israels Verwerfung, 
hierin einen sehr erwiinschten Beitrag zu unserer Kenntnis der alt- 
lateinischen Bibel bietet. Ich habe in dieser Hinsicht bereits in 
meiner Anzeige von Corssen’s Programm iiber die Weingartner und 
die Wiirzburger Prophetenhandschrift in der Zheol. Literaturzeitung 
1899 N. 24 Sp. 652-655 von diesem Traktate Gebrauch gemacht. 
Damals kannte ich nur 3 Handschriften ; jetzt kann ich den Text auf 
Grund von 15 Codices, und was mehr sagen will, um mehr als das dreifache 
des Umfanges vermehrt, vorlegen. Statt der zwei sind es etwa 50 
Zitate in vorhieronymianischem ‘Texte, darunter ein grosses aus 
IV Esra, welche ich hier biete. 


Ich benutze folgende Handschriften : 


A=cod. monasterii S. Mariae de Eremitis (Einsiedeln) 169, ol. 
Fol. N. 9, eine Pergamenthandschrift des 10. Jahrhunderts in Quart 
(25x 17,2 cm) von 144 Seiten (richtiger 69 Blattern) zu 27 Zeilen 
(21 x12,5 cm) und etwa 30 Buchstaben. Der Codex besteht aus 
mehreren nicht zusammengehérenden Teilen. Voran stehen Isidor’s 
zwei Biicher gegen die Juden (AZ.S.Z. 83, 449-538). Von anderer Hand 
folgt pp. 66-102 das Evangelium Nicodemi, dem sich p. 102 ohne jede 
Uberschrift oder besonderen Absatz unser Traktat anreiht bis p. 112. 
Hier bricht er bei 26,, dixit mit dem Ende der Lage ab. Der Rest ist 
verloren. Es folgen von anderer Hand Hucbald’s ‘ Harmonielehre’ 
(M.S. L. 132, 905-921 c) und von jiingerer Hand Bernald’s von Constanz 
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Apologie fiir Gregor VII. (47S. Z. 148, 1107-1122 c), auch diese beiden 
Stiicke ohne Schluss. Vgl. Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum qui 
in bibliotheca monasterii Ewsidlensis O.S.B. servantur. descripsit 
P. Gabriel Meier O.S.B. i, 1899, 135. Einzelne Satzanfange sind 
durch grosse Buchstaben bezeichnet; wo se mit dem Zeilenanfang 
zusammentreffen, wird auch ausgeriickt. Eine besondere Teilung ist 
darin nicht zu erkennen.' Der stets abgekiirzte Name Ihesus wird 
halb in Capitale geschrieben, iis, 1Hu, 1m; Schluss-m wird meist 
durch 5, seltener ~ abgekiirzt. Einzeln finden sich Correcturen von 
gleichzeitiger Hand. Auslassungen und gelegentlich Umstellungen sind 
die einzigen bemerkenswerten Fehler neben offenbaren Schreiber- 
versehen wie ‘adtutulistis’. Auch in der Orthographie war mir diese 
weitaus Alteste Handschrift massgebend. 

B=cod. bibliothecae Alessandrinae (Universitats-Bibliothek zu 
Rom) 120 (olim+K 18, I e 3, Ac 16), nach fol. 1 Ex dono R. P. D. 
Petri Francisci de Rubeis, eine Pergamenthandschrift des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts, von 265 Blattern in Quart (26,8 x 17,5 cm) in 2 Spalten 
beschrieben. Etwa 14 verschiedene Hinde waren daran tiatig: 
(a) fol. 1-165 mit 30 Linien (19 x 5,5 cm Schriftflache) enthilt eine 
Vita des Thomas von Canterbury, eine anonyme Predigt de Adam 
Mose, etc., S. Methodius de principio et fine seculorum, Turpinus de gestis 
Caroli M. und Gilbert Foliot’s Briefe. fol. 166 ist leer. (b) fol. 167- 
177 mit 49 Linien (19,8 x 5,5 cm) eine Homilie des Origenes tiber 
Maria Magdalena, fol. 167*-169" ohne Uberschrift, inc. Maria stabat 
ad monumentum; Unterschrift: Explicit omelia sedm affem origen de 
magd., fol. 169-175 das Evangelium, dazu 175-177 unsern Traktat. 
(c) fol. 177», 177’ *», nachtraglich eingeschrieben, eine anonyme Predigt 
de nuptiis filiarum diaboli. (a) fol. 178-199 Alanus de conguestione 
nature. (@) fol. 200-221 Iulianus Pomerius “ber prognosticorum. 
fol. 222 ist leer. (f) fol. 223-231’* kanonistische Excerpte; daran 
anschliessend (g) fol. 231’¢-234* ein Lexicon zu dem Decret. 
(h) ahnlich c fillt nachtraglich fol. 234, 234’*> aus mit Excerpten. 
(i) fol. 235-238 papstliche Decretalen. (k) fol. 238’ de contemptu 
mundano. (l) fol. 239-246’ Offizien S. Richard’s und S. Edmund’s. 
(m) fol. 247-250’ Briefe ; die letzten beiden Stiicke mit Noten. fol. 251 
ist leer. (m) fol. 252-259 Excerpte aus der rémischen Geschichte. 
(0) fol. 260-264 Kanonistisches. Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum, 
praeter orientales qui in bibliotheca Alexandrina Romae asservantur. 
Confecit H. Narducci, Rom 1877, 91-93. —In dieser Handschrift ist 


1 Es sind folgende Stellen: i 12,. Cumque ; ,. Dix; ,. Et; 7. Hec; 13,. Iste; 
tit: 18,9. Et; 6: Item. (8): 4g. Uox (sec.); (iii 1): 16.. Tribus. (iv 1): 
17,. Hirtm ( prim.) ; 18, Pregnantibus; v 1: 45. Hec. (vi): 19. Uinea; 20,. 
De; Manifestavit; (vii 6): 22,,. Maculastis; 23, Proiciam; ,. Immolationes. 
viii 2: 28,,. Sit; (x 1): 24,,. Non; xi: 25,,. Illa, 
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der Traktat seiner gréssten Lange nach erhalten, ob vollstandig, steht 
dahin. Er beginnt im engsten Anschluss an das Evangelium Nicodemi 
ohne Uberschrift oder Absatz. Aber nach cap. i ist die rote Unter- 
schrift zu dem Evangelium Nicodemi gesetzt, ohne dass dem folgenden 
eine Uberschrift gegeben wire. Es werden durch rote Initialen einzelne 
Abschnitte bezeichnet.' 

C= cod. Ambrosianus (Mailand) O 35, ein von mehreren Handen 
des 15. Jahrhunderts geschriebener Pergamentband in Octav (18,3 x 
13,5 cm) von 145 Blattern mit 24 Linien auf einer Schreibflache von 
14,6x10cm. Dem Evang. Nicodemi geht voran der Alexanderroman 
in Magister Bertolunus’ Bearbeitung (fol. 1-65’). Der Text des Evang. 
Nicodemi selbst, von Tischendorf stellenweise, doch ungentigend in 
seinen Evangelia apocrypha (ed. alt. p. lxxiv) benutzt, ist durchweg von 
zweiter Hand nach einer anderen Recension korrigiert, mit zahlreichen 
Randnoten. Unser Traktat, der sich fol. 86-88 anschliesst, zeigt gleich- 
falls viel Correcturen, aber offenbar nicht nach einer andern Vorlage. 
Er bricht schon bei cap. v 2 (19,) ab. Daran schliesst sich der von 
Tischendorf (Evang. apocr. ed. alt. p. lxxxiv) benutzte Text der Vindicta 
salvatoris (fol. 88-95). 

D=cod. Parisinus bibl. nat. lat. 1652 (Colb. 4044, Reg. 4313), 
eine Papierhandschrift des 15. Jahrhunderts in Quart (24,4 x 18,3) von 
51 Blattern mit 2 Spalten und 31 Zeilen (17,6 4,7) mit Custoden 
von erster Hand. Eine Hand des 16. Jahrhunderts hat am unteren 
Rande von fol. 49> V/V, arcilij (?) eingetragen. Die roten Capitel- 
iiberschriften sind nachtraglich in den hierzu freigelassenen Raum ein- 
geschrieben. Die Handschrift enthialt fol. 1-9’* Pseudo-Cyprian de 
xii abusivis saeculi, fol. 10-31% den Libellus de miraculis infancie dni 
thu xpi in 48 Capitel eingeteilt (vgl. Tischendorf, Evang. apocr. ed. alt. 
p- xxvi), fol. 315-49 das Evangelium Nicodemi mit der praefatio des 
Emaus hebreus, eingeteilt in 20 Capitel; die letzten drei fol. 48’ *-49 
med. sind die ersten 3 unseres Traktates; dessen Rest fehlt. Erst 
hiernach folgt die Unterschrift zum Evangelium Nicodemi. fol. 50 
Exemplaria epistolarum Abagari regis ad dominum ihm et dni thu ad 
Abagarum wortlich aus Rufin. fol. 10 ist bemerkt Liber Seleuci. 
A, epist. De Nativitate S. Mariae quae inscribitur D. Hieronymo sed 
vobevera. Pluraque huiysce lib- capta e D. Iacobi Protevangelio. 

£ = cod. Parisinus bibl. nat. lat. 5556 (Colb. 5515, Reg. 4565 (3)), 
eine Pergamenthandschrift des 14. Jahrhunderts in Kleinquart (21,3 x 
15,2 cm) von 24 Blattern mit 2 Spalten und 25 Linien (15 x 4,7); 


1 So (i): 12; Et; ii: 18,. Postquam. (ii 7) 14,5. Uox (prim.); (iii1): 
Tribus David; (iii 2): 17, Alia. iv 2: 18,. Sicut. (v2): 1%. Uos; (vi) 1%. 
Uinea. (vii 3) 21,5. Uiuo. (vii 6) 23, Auertam. ix: 23,3, Propterea. 
x1: 24,,. Etde; (x 2): 25,. Necesse. Hiervon stimmen nur eins ganz und drei 
ungefahr mit A iberein. 
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enthait nur das Evangelium Nicodemi mit den ersten 3 Capiteln 
unseres Traktates (fol. 21%-22’*), durch rote und griine Initialen in 
49 Abschnitte zerlegt, deren letzte vier den drei ersten unseres Textes 
und dem aus Rufin H. E. ii 7 angefiigten Stiick entsprechen. fol. 22> 
und 23-24 sind leer. fol. 1 steht am oberen Rande fast weggeschnitten 
Incip Epistola .. . pilati, darunter rot Jncipit epta de pilato & de Iudeis. 

¥ = cod. Parisinus bibl. nat. lat. 5558 (Colb. 6610, Reg. +25), eine 
Pergamenthandschrift des 14. Jahrhunderts in Octav (17,5 x 12,7 cm) 
von 82 Blattern mit 31-32 Linien (12,8 x 7,8). Am Anfang und 
Ende sind je 4 Blatter aus einer anderen grossen Handschrift durch- 
geschnitten und quer eingeheftet, nicht mitgezahlt. fol. 1-14’ steht das 
Evangelium Nicodemi mit dem Traktat genau in derselben Ausdehnung 
wie in Z, dann folgt zunachst ein Gedicht: virgo parens, weiter Sermone. 
fol. 1 steht X4s(?) gue non sunt scripta in libro hoc -i- in evangelio 
Inveniuntur autem quedam tamen non omnia inveniuntur, darunter rot 
Incipit epta de pilato et de iudeis. 

G = cod. Montipessulanus (Montpellier) 503, eine Pergamenthand- 
schrift des 14. Jahrhunderts in Duodez (15,5 11,5 cm) von 123 
Blattern ; enthalt von fol. 40-52 das Evangelium Nicodemi, woran 
sich fol. 52-55’ unmittelbar die Cura Sanitatis Tiberii in der B-Recension 
(Christusbilder 157** ff.) anschliesst. Dem Amen S. 189**,, folgt ohne 
jeden Absatz ein aus unserem Traktat herausgenommenes Stiick, 
das mit cap. ii anhebend unter Uberspringung der 7 Signa (13,—15,) 
gleich dessen Schluss und dann cap. iii vollstandig bringt bis zu dem 
Punkte an dem auch DZF abbrechen. Hierauf folgt mit eigener 
Uberschrift ein anderer Traktat: De Antichristo. Ich verdanke die 
Kenntnis dieses Textes der Giite von Professor Max Bonnet. 

In addition to these seven manuscripts I found in 1902 in English 
libraries eight more, most of them being English by origin. For the 
description of these I may be allowed to refer to the printed catalogues by 
Sir George Warner, D.Litt., by the Provost of King’s, and by Mr Madan. 
They are the following : 

HH = cod. Harleianus 3185, xiv cent., English hand, containing evang. 
infanciae and evang. Nicodemi and de sancta cruce, &c., ff. 40-43 our 
text, ending in iv p. 17,. 

J =cod. coll. S. Joh. Cantabr. B 20, xii cent., Italian? from Evesham 
or Worcester, containing sermons, and among them evang. Wicod. with 
our text complete ; sudbscr.: Istius operis liber explicit. (The folios were 
not numerated when I collated the MS.) 

X = cod. Bodleianus 428, early xiii cent., belonged to Card. Thomas 
Wolsey (?) : ff. 29-36 evang. Nicod., followed ff. 36-40 by our text in full. 

ZL =cod. Selden. sup. 74, xiii/xiv cent., containing besides some 
French poetry vita beatissimi Neminis, vita Adae, evang. Nicod. ff. 18-25, 
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then ff. 25¥>-28¥4 our text as in JX; the scribe uses zfffre and inttir = 
intellegere, sighs = significans, &c. 

M = cod. Hamilton 6 (Bodl. add. 24436), early xv cent. (1418 ?), 
German, containing Bonaventura Diefa sa/utis, Florentini Zvangelia 
dominicalia, Speculum humanae salvationis, mag. Stir Officium tocius 
misse, &c.; ff. 118-130 evang. Nicod. with our text as far as vii 6, 
P- 

O = cod. regius ro A viii Mus. Brit., early xiii cent., English, at the 
end of various tracts on Canon Law (among them the acts of the 
London Synod a.p. 1127): evang. Nicod., ff. 149-150 our text as far 
as iv p. 17, very difficult to read on account of injury and bad 
repairing. 

P= cod. Cantabr. Univ. Ff vi 54 (ol. 448), early xv cent., English, 
once the property of Thomas Cavendish: evang. infancie and evang. 
Nicod., ff. 61-111, followed by our text, ff. r11—114, and a late com- 
pilation about Pilate’s death, ff. 114-118; the text, which ends at iv 
P- 17, is divided into three chapters, counted as xviii-xx, as in cod. D. 

Q = cod. Cantabr. Univ. Gg iv 25 by various hands: ff. 13-92 late 
xv cent., German (?), contains Ps.-Aristoteles Secreta Secretorum, Ps.- 
Methodius, Mirabilia Rome, evang. Nicod. ff. 72-82, followed by Cura 
Sanitatis Tiberit and our text, both in abbreviated forms, de sancta cruce, 
vita Ade, &c. 

The classification of these fifteen manuscripts is fairly easy. We have 
five manuscripts DE FOP of the shorter form (= A): of these ZF are 
sister-manuscripts, giving a text adapted to the vulgate and interpolated 
from Rufinus ; DP (=D’) are another pair, having the same chapter- 
division, which apparently was not added till late; O joins this group 
(= D7”), but has been influenced by an 4-text. 

Another class is formed by the four manuscripts BJKZ (=B”). It 
is only in this class that the text is preserved in full: this is its merit. 
Otherwise the B”’-text is not a good one, spoiled as it is by omissions 
and bad corrections. For the last paragraphs, where only B” is extant, 
we cannot feel confidence in the text. This class evidently divides 
itself into the groups 7K and BZ, B being the youngest and worst 
representative. And yet it is in B, if I am right, that we can discover 
traces of an early ancestor, written in insular hand, hec being written 
three times instead of autem, which points to the well-known insular 
abbreviation KH. 

GQ (=G’) are of another class: they have a very abbreviated form 
of our text as appendix, not to the Gospel of Nicodemus, but to the 
Cura Sanitatis Tiberit, which is itself an appendix to that gospel. 

A, C, H, G’, M represent different branches of textual developement : 
4M, enlarging the apparatus by a number of arbitrary alterations, has, 
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however, at its basis a very good text. So it is with Hand G’. Cis 
very akin to A, most of its readings being mere blunders, or bad 
corrections of blunders. The corrector C’ did the same thing: he 
improved the text (as he thought) not according to a better manuscript, 
but from his own conjecture, very seldom in this way by mere chance 
restoring the true reading. 

By far the best text is given in A, about the oldest of our manuscripts 
and—as does not always happen—the best, but for its incompleteness. 
A is not written carefully : it has many omissions of single words and of 
whole sentences fer homoioteleuton ; it often has assimilation of endings : 
e.g. guorus numerus. It belongs still to the period of barbarism, when the 
scribes were not well enough instructed in Latin grammar: so A does 
not care for the rules of concord, e. g. sitim mea, alia genere. But even 
in this A represents a very old form of tradition, and perhaps the 
original form, the author himself writing Latin of a very late kind. It 
is the author himself, I suppose, who wrote v 2 p. 19, de ista verba Moysi 
contestans, taking this from his Bible-text, as he found in Jos. xxiii 14 
de omnia verba ... unus sermo eius non praeterivit, &c. 

In questions of orthography I venture to follow A as a rule, printing 
only ae for ¢ and ¢, avoiding its hedificare, hos (= os), aebreis, aparicionis, 
aceruas (= bas), circitiems, pleps, iesta, &c. 1 do not think we have to 
adhere to those particulars. We cannot make out what is the author’s, 
what the scribe’s orthography, unless we have several manuscripts nearly 
contemporary with the author.’ 

The division into chapters and paragraphs is my own. I should 
mention here that -7KZ sometimes (mostly towards the end) in well- 
known biblical quotations use abbreviated forms as e. g. g. s. m. n.d. t. 
m. s. me. dite ¢. a. t.7 $. me = Ps, xxix 2-3 (Pp. 

The great difficulty in textual criticism is presented by quotations and 
borrowed passages; we have to control the text of our author by his 
source, and not to correct our author. E.g. the whole chap. ii of our 
text is borrowed from Rufinus ; it is tempting to put in the text those 
readings which are in agreement with Rufinus’s text, and we find those 
in A, particularly in Z¥; but as we see that ZF have had access to 
Rufinus’s text, adding a whole paragraph from it, we acknowledge at 
once that the readings of ZF are without value in this matter. 

A most puzzling example is to be found in v 1 p. 18,, ff., where the author 
collects four quotations from Deuteronomy, all four containing the verb 
dispergere or disperdere; to confound them was easy enough. The 
evidence of manuscripts is confusing. In the first and third instance all 
our manuscripts agree in disperdere, in the second and fourth they are 

* I may add here what I did not mention in the apparatus, that BOQ usually 
write uaspasianus, L uespesianus, C uespsianus. 
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divided ; in the second A/K giving dispergere, CBL disperdere, in the 
fourth CB” dispergere, A disperdere.. Now what we should expect 
would be just the reverse of what we find, dispergere being the equivalent 
for dacre{pew which is found in the first and third quotation, whereas 
drodéoat in the second, and éfoAcOpeioa: in the fourth are well trans- 
lated by disperdere. It is a case, I venture to think, where we have to 
desert the manuscripts. The author is collecting evidence for the 
reason why the Lord destroyed Jerusalem and dispersed the Jews : so 
what he is looking for is evidence for dispergere. He evidently had no 
concordance to look at, but quoted from memory ; he must have thought 
that dispergere was in all the four texts he quoted, or perhaps he read it 
actually in his copy of the Bible. So I have put it into my text. Who- 
ever uses the text for the purpose of Old Latin Bible studies will know 
that it is not in the text, but in the apparatus, that he will have to look 
for the readings. ‘There is a famous example of this in the Vienna 
edition of Cyprian. 

The text, as printed below, seems at the first glance like a torso ; 
it lacks beginning and end. It is found only as an addition to 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, and it could go on adding quotation 
to quotation without end. Taking the manuscripts in the order 
A, G’, H, C, M, A, B’ we get the impression of an ever-growing 
text. But as A surely lost its ending in a mechanical way, so also /, 
C, H are mutilated forms. One might suggest that the collection of 
Testimonia adversus Iudaeos began at v, ch. i-iv being a later addition, 
or rather a transition from the Gospel of Nicodemus to this collection. 
But the quotations in ch. iv are of the same kind as the quotations in 
ch. v-xiii. A and G’ can not claim leadership by the value of their 
text. 

The contents are : at the beginning three historical chapters, without 
internal connexion : ch. i the vision of Nero; ch. ii the omens of the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; ch. iii the catastrophe of the Jews ; ch. iv is 
but a connecting link. Ch. v-xiii are divided into two parts: ch. v—-vii 
dealing with the destruction of Jerusalem, and the rejection of the Jews; 
ch. viii-xiii, with the restoration by Christ. Ch. v—vii consist mostly of 
quotations ; ch. vi has some comments; ch. viii-xiii bring in more 
reflexions. 

Ch. i, the Vision of Nero, is found, so far as I know, only in this 
composition; it is used along with the Gospel of Nicodemus in 
a German poem of the thirteenth century, by Gundacher of Judenburg, 


1 We may put it in the following scheme :— 
A gt BY” gt qis 
C gt (UK g*; BLd*) 
M d} (missing 
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entitled ‘Christi Hort’. The motive seems to be derived from the 
Actus Pauli and the Actus Petri, where Nero is terrified by a vision of 
St Paul, and beaten by St Peter in a vision by night.’ The conversation 
between the emperor Nero and St Peter is borrowed verbally from the 
Acts of Peter and Paul,? while the idea that Nero was to avenge Christ 
against His enemies has its parallel in the Graeco-Slavonic Legend 
of Pilate.* The palace tumbling down at the reading of the ‘ Gesta 
Salvatoris’ is but the adaptation of a widespread folklore motive, which 
we meet with frequently in the apocryphal acts.‘ The nearest parallel 
is found in a Greek legend called ‘ Paradosis Pilati’.© A legend 
similar to this, I suppose, must have been the source of our ch. i. 

Ch. ii is derived from Josephus, 2. Z. vi 5, 3 (§§ 288-309) through 
the medium of Eusebius, 1. Z. iii 8, 1-9, and its Latin translation by 
Rufinus. There is a Latin translation of Josephus Z. 7, made at the 
instance of Cassiodorus, and a free Latin rendering of it known as 
Hegesippus, de excidio Hierusalem, attributed to St. Ambrose. By com- 
paring these we see that our text is an abstract taken from Rufinus, 
perhaps from a mutilated copy of Rufinus; our author abbreviates as 
do most of the mediaeval compilers, e. g. Ps. Haymo, #7. £. iii (Mader 
1671, p. 27), Walahfrid Strabo de subversione Ierusalem, M.S.L. cxiv 
970. From Eusebius-Rufinus H.Z. iii 5, 3, he took the last para- 
graph, too, adding on his own account the name of Agabus (Act. xi 28, 
xxi 10), which, however, he could derive from H.Z. i 17, 3; ii 3, 4; 
8, 1. 

Ch. iii is based upon another report of Josephus, which was even 
more appreciated by Christian writers as a testimony to the Vindicta 
Salvatoris. Our author is not particularly fond of horrible stories : he 
dismisses the famous story of a Jewish lady called Mary, who at the 
siege of Jerusalem ate her own child. He is interested only in the 
number of Jews who were slain or captured. He takes it from Josephus 
B.I. vi 9, 2. 3 (8§ 417-425) ; Vv 12, 3 (§ §18)—or rather from Eusebius- 
Rufinus 7. Z. iii 5, 5; 6, 15; 7, 2, treating his copy as freely as in 
ch. ii: the numbers are wrong altogether, and most of them are 
exaggerated. 

There is another piece of the same kind in ch. ix: Herodes alienigena 
giving testimony to the Jewish cult as coming to an end. This is 
a commonplace of Christian apologetics. Our author took it from 


_1 R.A. Lipsius Acta apostolorum apocrypha | 42. 116 ; 22. 102 f. 

* Lipsius, /. c. 1 139, cp. von Dobschitz Christusbilder [ Texte und Untersuchungen 
N.S. iii) 187**. 

3 Cp. Malalas and Suidas—Christusbilder 201**. 

4 e.g. Acta Iohannis 42 (11 171 Bonnet). 


5 Evangelia apocrypha, ed. Tischendorf, ed. alt. 451. 
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Josephus A. 7. xiv 7, 3 (§ 121); xv 11, 4(§ 403); xviii 4, 3 (§.92), xx 1,1 
(§ 6); 10 (§ 247, 249), through the medium of Eusebius-Rufinus 7. Z. 
i6. The story of the burning of the high-priest’s vestments originates 
in a confusion of Josephus’s account of Herod’s taking hold of the 
sacred coat with Africanus’s report that he burned all the genealogical 
rolls—Eusebius-Rufinus H.£. i 7, 13. This is a very remarkable 
instance of the method of making tradition agree more closely with what 
it is expected to tell. 

The interpretation of 4 Kings ii 24 in ch. viii 3 is borrowed in all 
probability from Eucherius’s Formulae spiritalis intelligentiae (C.S. E. L. 
xxxi 17, 19-21). The combination of Is. v 3, 4 with Ps. lxviii 22 
(Matt. xxvii 34) in ch. vi is not found in any later Latin commentator, 
because it rests upon the old Latin text of Is. v 4, the Vulgate giving 
labruscas instead of spinas. It is only Jerome who says: ZXX et 
Theodotion spinas, quibus Iudaei dominum coronaverunt (M.S. L. xxiv 77). 
The interpretations in ch. x 1, xi 1, xiii r and 2 are of the same kind. 

It is neither the historical part nor the interpretation which gives 
to our tractate its value: this rests rather upon the Old Latin 
Biblical text used in the quotations. There are thirty-two quotations, 
most of them consisting of four or more passages, joined together by 
a simple 

The present order is :— 
ch, iii t Zech. xii 11-13. 

2 Ps. Ixxviii (Ixxix) 1, 3. 
ch.iv1 Lk. xiii 34; xix 42-44; xxi 23; xxiii 30; xiii 35. 
2 Dt. xxxi 16-17. 
ch.v 1 Dt. iv 26-27; xxviii 20, 64, 63. 
2 Jos. xxiii 14-16. 
ch. vi v 3-6; Ps. Ixviii (Ixix) 22 ; Dt. xxxii 32. 
ch. viir Is. i 2, 3; Jer. ii 19, 13; Hos. i 9, iv 6, 
2 Jer. xxv 4(?); xxvi 5; vii 13(?); xiv 12, «1; Is. lii 5 ; Jer. 
xlv 4. 
3 Ezek. xvi 48, 59(?), 27; v 11; vii 7. 
4 Hos. ii 11. 
5 Mal. i 13 (?). 
6 4 Esdr. i 24-27; 7-9, 143; 32-345 28-31. 
7 [Johel] Hos. iii 4. 
r Amos viii 10. 
2 Num. xxiv 17, 24, 
4 Reg. ii 24. 
ch. ix Gen. xlix ro. 
ch. x1 Gen. xxxv 1; xxviii 18, 21f. 
2 Ps. cxxvi 1; Is. xxviii 16. 
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ch. xizt Amos ix 11-12; Ps. xxix 1-4. 
2 2 Reg. vii 5, r2f. 
3 1 Reg. ii 35f. 
ch. xiix Zech. ii 13; vi 13f. 
2 Baruch iii 24 f., 36-iv 1. 
ch. xiii 1 cf. Dan. xiv 32 ff. 
2 1 Reg. ii 3-5 ;—Is. i2; Hos.ig; Jer. ii1g; Hos. iv6. 

It is impossible to establish the order of books in our author’s Bible, 
the more impossible, as he does not keep order in his quotations from 
the single books ; see Dt. xxviii 64. 63; Jer. ii 19. 13; xiv 12. 11; 
4 Esdr. i 24-27, 32-34, 28-31 ; Hos. iv 6,*, From this we are not to 
infer an unusual arrangement of his Biblical text. Once he is quoting 
wrongly, ch. vii 7: Hos. iii 4 as Johe/, and twice combining under one 
name quotations from several prophets. 

Some of the combined quotations are found elsewhere ; e.g. 2 Reg. 
vii 5. 12-16 (without 14>. 15) in Cyprian, Lactantius, Ambrose. 

Sometimes it is very difficult to make out exactly what passage our 
author has in mind. I am not sure about Ezek. xvi 59 (p. 214), 
Mal. i 13 (p. 22,4), and especially about the quotations from Jeremiah 
in ch, vii 2. It looks very often as if he quotes from memory ; so when 
he is using the same passage twice, but in various forms, as e.g. Hos. iii 
4 in ch. vii 7 and ix, or Hos. iv 6 in ch. vii 1 and xiii 2. The freedom 
he uses in dealing with statements made by Rufinus (see above), makes 
it very probable that many peculiar readings of his text are but errors of 
memory. On the other hand there is so much quotation and so much 
genuine Old Latin Biblical Text, that the use of an Old Latin Bible 
cannot be denied. One might perhaps be tempted to suggest that the 
quotations are not taken from the Latin Bible, but translated from the 
Greek : there are similar collections in Christian literature, dealing with 
controversies against the Jews, both in Greek and in Latin. Of the 
Greek I mention besides Ariston of Pella’s lost dialogue between Jason 
and Papiscus, the dialogue of Justin Martyr with Trypho, the dialogue 
of Athanasius with the Jew Zacchaeus (ed. Conybeare, 1878), the 
Didascalia of James the Neobaptist (ed. Bonwetsch, 1910), some 
sermons of Chrysostom and Theodoret’s lost work against the Jews— 
a line that was continued down to the dialogue of Georgios Scholarios 
(ed. Jahn, 1893). In Latin we have Tertullian adv. Judaeos, the 
Testimonia of Cyprian, Evagrius A/tercatio Simonis Iudaei et Timothet 
Christiani (ed. Bratke, 1904). Similar A/fercationes are embodied in 
the Acta Silvestri, and in the Jnventio s. Crucis. But I have not seen 
any like our collection. 

The text our author used is different in the various parts of the 
Bible. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In the Octateuch the text comes very near to the Vulgate: we might 
take it sometimes for a Vulgate text with Old Latin readings, but we are 
nearer to the truth if we characterize it rather as Old Latin of a late 
non-African type, with a few Vulgate readings added to it, as e. g. Gen. 
xlix 10 gud mittendus est. : 

In Psalms and Canticles we have a peculiar text, polished and Chris- 
tianized. I have no parallel for saturatis prius panes defecerunt in 
t Reg. ii 5; and in pane et vino 1 Reg. ii 36 is an obvious alteration of 
in pane uno (omitting at the same time the preceding i obolo pecuniae), 
made in order to bring in the Eucharist (cp. Gen. xiv 18 with the 
patristic comments). 

In the Prophets the text is clearly Old Latin, and the contributions 
made by our text are of great importance, because they fill lacunae in 
our knowledge of the Old Latin Bible, as the evidence here is rather 
small ; in many passages we have only St. Jerome’s rendering in his 
commentaries to be compared with his Vulgate. In Ezek. xvi 48 we 
have the African rendering f/ebs, whereas praevaricare testamentum in 
xvi 59 is attested by the Weingarten Manuscript. 

Of particular interest is the long quotation from 4 Esdr. i. Com- 
paring the edition by Professor Bensly and Dr James (Zexts and 
Studies iii 2, 1895) we find our text is more akin to the family CA 
(given in App. I, p. 83f) than to the main text (codd. AS), but 
shortened a good deal. 

There is but one cento of New Testament quotations, in ch. iv 1: 
Lk. xiii 34, 35 has the rendering dimittetur (instead of relinguttur), 
which is found in d@ and St. Augustine; Lk. xix 42-44 shews some 
singular readings (+ Jherusalem, undique pro vallo, operient ; ad malum 
deponent is corrupted from ad solum deponent in e); Lk. xxi 23 has 
lactantibus with a, Lk. xxiii 29, 30 (shortened) the usual oferite instead 
of in ac d. 

I leave it to others who have more acquaintance with the Old Latin 
to determine the exact place of these quotations in the history of the 
Latin Bible. It is enough for me to have rescued the tractate from 
oblivion. 
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(Somnium NERONIS) 


I. Cumque haec Claudius suscepisset et Neroni imperatori legisset, 
convocans ad se Nero imperator Petrum apostolum dixit ad eum: 
‘Dic mihi haec omnia si per Ihesum gesta sunt.’ Dixit sanctus 

5 Petrus: ‘Ita; sic enim per ipsum facta sunt, bone imperator.’ Et 
cum ita dicta et gesta salvatoris Ihesu perlecta sunt foris palatium, 
statim cecidit totum palatium Neronis. Haec videns Nero rex stupe- 


A Einsiedlensis 169 m. x ff. 103-112, 
B Alessandrinus 120 m. xiv ff. 175-177. 
C Ambrosianus O 35 m. xv ff. 85-88. 
D Paris. B. N. lat, 1652 m. xv ff. 48*-49". 
E Paris. B. N, lat. 5556 m. xiv ff. 21*-22'*. 
F Paris. B.N, lat. 5558 m. xiv f. 17’. 
G Montipessul, 503 m. xiv ff. 55. 
H Hari. 3185 m. xiv ff. 40-43. 
Z Cambr. St. John’s B 20 m., xii. 
K Bodl. 428 m. xiii ff. 36-40. 
L Selden. sup. 74 m. xiii/xiv ff. 25-28. 
M Hamilton 6 m. xv ff. 130. 
O Mus. Br. Royal 10 A viii m. xiii ff. 149-150. 
P Camb. Univ. Ff vi 54 m. xv ff. 111-114. 
Q Cambr. Univ. Gg iv 25 m. xv ff. 83. 
= BIKL 4=DEFOP D’=DP D"=DPO G'=GQ. 


A—Q) inscr. << AB” EFOG'HM ; legit epistolam claudius neroni C (red); de 
testimonio petri apostoli et quomodo ihesus apparuit neroni imperatori in visione 
D’ (ved). 

I, 2,cumO  hec< B” H, hoc O, illa (illa* Cs) C; ~ cl. hec F, cl. has litteras 
D’ cladius X, claudunus M*,< B et neroni: neronique HB”, neroni imperatorique 
M, neroni imp. < B, tiberio imp. C° 3. advocans P ad se << A, a se D* 
(+ds,.1.D*); ~neroadseO ~wimp.neroM; <C,imp.<D” ~aptmpetrum 
M, aptm xpi petrum D’ = ad eum: ad C* (+e s./. ei A 4. djic H 
mihi + petreO omnia < C si ~ ante haec omnia AMO, < D’ _—proifiuC 
iesta A, facta B” HM, ita gesta D’_ dicit B’; + ei HB” (: B) sanctus< M 
S. petr.: petrus apostolusB 65. ita+estM  si°B,sicud M enim: ola C° 
iestad  sunt+periim D _ imperator: + et date illi laudem et confessionem 
et penitenciam agite et misereatur vestri, pax vobis ab ipso domino ifiu xpo et 
salvatore K* (del.) 5/6. et cum —palatium cum autem legerentur gesta diii salva- 
toris Q 6. ita AC*, ista CHMOB"(: B), haec BA(: O); <Q dicta 
+ essent (< et gesta...sunt)A dictaet<Q et<C* _ iesta AB, factaH 
~ ifiu salvatoris A; salvatori ifiu C* (+* C°) fuissent perlecta M, legerentur 
(~ ante gesta) Q foris pal. << AK°Q; foris (< pal.) ~ ante f. perlecta M 
extra vel foris C 7. statim—palatium < C statim << FO totum < EFP 
neronis : tiberii C°s. ras. hocautem D’ _videns: audiss** C° ~ rex nero 
B"C*H, nero (< rex) DEF, imperator nero O, rex tiberius C° 


I. Cf. Passio Petri et Pauli 22 (ed. Lipsius, Acta apostolorum apocrypha i 139 
4-6) ; Cura San. Tib, 17 (Christusbilder 187**. 4-7). 
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factus et admirans somno gravatus est. Et dormiens, apparuit illi in 
visione vir cruentatus sanguine dicens: ‘Ego sum Ihesus; de me enim 
scripsit tibi Pontius Pilatus testificans me regem. Vindictam passionis 
meae trade Vespasiano consuli.’ Cumque haec audisset in visione 
Nero rex exsurgens de somno convocans Vespasianum dixit ei visionem 5 
et tradidit ei litteras Pontii Pilati et gesta passionis Ihesu dicens: ‘ Iste 
Thesus per te faciet vindictam de inimicis suis Hebraeis.’ 

II. Postquam autem adpropinquavit tempus ulcionis, incepit dominus 
facere Iudaeis signa et prodigia. 

(1) Et ecce stella praefulgens flammis ardere supra Iherusalem per 10 
totum visa est annum. , 


(2) Item cum pervenissent omnes Iudaei in diem festum paschae, 


A—Q] 1. et ~ post adm. C; est Met dormiens AC’, Q: et dormienti B’HM 
(-te L), et dormientiés C*, quo dormiente A’ (qué dormienti O) apparit C* 
illi< B’HMO; ei D'F in visione << C* (+C*™) EF 2. dicens+ad eum 


D’, et dicit L 1Hu 4; +quem iudei crucifixerunt P de me enim (enim 
<M): de quoB 3. scripsit << 4; ~tibi scr. EF tibi << OQ; ~ post 
pyl. pontius M testificans A : testificatus C, et (<Q) testificatus est cett. 


me A*s.1.CM: + esse cett. regem+uni M; +Tu? O uintam C* (+ dic C° 
i.mg.) 4. meae: meiQ §faciendam tr. B’HM; ~ tr. fac. O; facere tr. QD’, 
tr. vesp. facere CEF; trades A (: O; -as P); debet uespasianu® facere C° 
consul A cum EFMQ, cum autem CO, cumergo D’ hoc D _audisset 
bis scr. F, adisset C* (+u C*), vidisset B’(: B) in visionem H 5. ~ nero 
rex in vis, B’H tiberius C° rex << AM surrexit Q et convocans 
B’ HM, vocavit ad se A (ad se < O) dixit: retulitque A (-que << O) ei: 
omnem (?) O 6. deditD A licteris C* (asuperiC*) poncii< Q 
et—ihesu < C ihu+xpi K; eiusM; <O 7. itu K ~ vind. fac. F 
faciebat 4 _hebreis< A 

Il. inser.: Explicit euiingelia Nichodemi B (red); miracula in irlm aparu| 
erunt C° 7. mg. (red) ; de signis que apparuerunt ante eversionem (in eversione D) 
iherusalem (+ capit. O) -x1x- D’ (red) 8. autem. vas. D,<G’'M = =~temp. 
ulc, app. D’ appropinquabit C dies G’ untionis C* (l supern C°) in- 
cipiet A, cepit B’H, et cepit M, |] |} |] B C*, dei et dni C°, quam (que Q) incipiebat 
G’ dominus (cf. 157): xps dis AQ, diis ifis C*D’E°O (+xps? O), xps JKL, 
xps ils E*, iis BHMC°FG 9. ~ iudeis fac. D, fac. in iudeis EFP; ~ signa 
iudeis M, signa et prod. iudeis O, facies vindictam (+de C’) iudeis (+apar.... 
quado de* bent fieri uldict. hec C° i. mg.) C signa et prodigia << G’: transilit 
ad 15, dedit prod.+multa D’ 1o. et <M ecce+erat A, apparuit D’ 
stellas C*; +erat B’HC  fulgensA et flammis K°, flammisque H _ardere 
B’HM ¢f. Ruf.: ardoréA,<.CA& sup ABCO etperC,queperA 11. uisum 
AB* (vid) K* ~ annum visa est CM 12. Item capitulum Mi. mg. Item: 
EtM cum K* K°) pervenissent vel convenissent P _venissent C 
iudei omnes D die C’EFHKL  festo C°; ~ pasche festi E°F; f. passionis K ; 
+in templum D’ 


Il. Cf. Iosephus B. J. vi 5. 3 (289-310) = Eusebius-Rufinus, H. E£. iii 8 1-9; 
Hegesippus de exc. Hier. v 44 (M.S.L. 15. 2295) = anaceph, 15 (ib. 2320). 
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octava die mensis noctis tempore tanti luminis fulgur templum et aram 
circumdedit, ut putarent omnes clarum diem esse et permansit lumen 
et fulgur illius luminis dimidium horae. 

(3) Item post haec in aliam festivitatem, cum producta fuisset vitula 
5 ad sacrificium, cum ita esset in manibus ministrorum, parturivit agnam. 

(4) Item post haec in aliam festivitatem porta templi aerea, nimio 
pondere cum esset vectibus ferreis clausa, patefacta est in hora noctis. 

(5) Item post haec prope visi sunt currus et quadrigae in omnem 
noctis occasum per Iudaeam in aere caeli et visi sunt armatores in 


1o nubibus. 


(6) Item post haec in die festivitatis pentecosten in nocte ingressi 
sacerdotes in templum metus quosdam et strepitus et voces audierunt 
dicentium : ‘ Migremus, migremus, migremus hinc ’. 

(7) Item post haec cum essent congregati Iudaei in diem festum 
15 tabernaculorum quidam Ananiae filius Ihesus nomine incepit voce 
magna clamare quasi conpulsus et dicere: ‘Vox ab oriente, vox ab 


A-Q) 1. octavo CEFH noctes K tépr|// E tanti (tante HIM, dante 
B) luminis fulgur : magni luminis illuxit fulgur C, lux tanta (quedam maxima D’) 
ut fulgur A fulgor HP, fulgura ~ post circumdedit M 1/3. templum— 
fulgur illius luminis< CA; +visa est A (+subito P, ~ ante visa D) et 
aram<M 2, ~diemclarumB’M 3. etfulgur< ~ Juminisilliusfulgor H 
ipsius M dimidium horg AHIL, dimidium spatium B, dimidium (< hor.) M, 
dimidii hore KX, per dimidiam horam C, per dimidie hore spacium D’, dimidio hore 
spacio EF, spacio hore dimidie O? Ruf. 4-5. < AL 4. post haec 
<Cc in (et #2) alia festivitate CH fuisent C, esset B 5. sacrificandum 
1KM cum ita: cum A, et C parturiit X*, peperit H° (?) agnum M, 
anna C 6. post haec < C, haec< L in (et #2) alia festivitate BCDEFHM 
nimis pondere A, nimio pondera L, << A 7. ~clausa vecti ferreo C* (vectis 
ferreis C°): vectis etiam A, fort. recte, cf. M. Bonnet,‘ Le Latin de Grégoire de 
Tours’ 363-370; vectibus ceft. est< M _ noctis+prima C° i. mg., sexta Ruf. 
8-10, < DIK 8. prope< AHMEF: ~ post v. sunt C; previsi sunt EF 
cruces in quadrigis C omne O, ore C g. occasu C: occasionem EF; 
+solis P in iudeaC; < AA aera C caeli << B et << AB; ~ ante in 
aere C° viri (< sunt) P armatores (¢f. Ruf. armatorum cohortes) : armati 
HLP, armati militesC, ~ mil.arm.B —_innubibus < C 11-13. <O II. post 
haec < C in diem festivitatis B, in die festo C, in festivitate EFH pente- 
costes C° A, pentecoste L, pentecon C* in<C ingr. sunt EF 12. in 
templo CM, templum (< in) HK; +et E°F; +causaM metus < C; motus 
DEF, cf. Ruf. quiddam C°¢ et! < CMHL* s.1.) et?: ac D’ 
vocemC°’D 13. dicentemD; <C  migremus dis HM (1° migramus), semel A 
Ruf. 14. posthaec<C essent s, ras, ~ iudei congr. D'FM 
indiefestoC 15. tab.: iudeorumB quidam< B’HM; +etK  annanie 
an*nie C ~ fil. anan. O ifs nomine A (¢f. Ruf.) : ~ nom. ilis ceft. (iolis B) 
incipit A, iim cepit B, cepit HIKLA, cf. Ruf. vocé magna 4; ~ magna voce 
BHA, s. ras. E,~ postclam.F _16. et dicere quasi conp. C, et quasi c. dicere D”, 
quasi c. diceret B’HM EF vox!: vosC ab occidente < D 
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occidente, vox a quattuor ventis, vox super Iherusalem et super templum 
eius, vox super sponsos et super sponsas, vox super populum Iudaeo- 
rum.’ Et indesinenter die noctuque per omnes plateas circumiens 
clamabat. Principes autem Iudaeorum tenentes eum plagis affligentes 
ille amplius clamabat dicens: ‘ Vae, vae Iudaeis omnibus et Iheroso- 5 
limis.’ 

(8) Et postquam consummavit dominus signa ista, statim per Agabum 
prophetam dedit responsum ecclesiae suae, quae erat in Iherusalem, ut 
transmigrarent trans Iordanem in locum optimum. 

III. 1. Et factum est post tertium regnum Claudii regnavit Vespa- 10 
sianus et misit filium suum Titum cum exercitibus et circumdedit 
civitatem Iherusalem, ut adimpleretur quod per Zachariam prophetam 
dixit dorinus : 

‘In die illa magnificabitur planctus in Iherusalem 

et plangent per tribus ac tribus unusgquisque seorsum : 15 
tribus David seorsum et uxores eorum seorsum ; 


A—Q] 1. occidente AFO: + et cett. adC  vox?< HL et sup. templ. 
eius < A 2. vox!: et 4 ~sponsas...sponsosK super sponsoset< A 
super? << M 3. et< O; +ita D’ indesinanter D die noctuque < 4 
noctu (< que) F super B, et per L ~ circuiens plateas M plateas 
+ civitatis D” circiiems A, circuiens ce/t.; <O 4. princepsLMP autem 
<F  iudeoum<O tenensl,< M eum<P et plagis affligentes 4 ; 
plagis afligétib; C*, plagis affligebant MC*, ~ affligebant plagis B’H (-bat L) ; 
penis affecerunt A, of Ruf. 5. ille autem H, ille vero B’M, sed ille A 
~ clam, ampl. H dicens < FK veterA(: E)K iudeis : uidens E* 
et<L hiertm A, ierosolimis O, ierosolimitis D’E, ierosolimitanis ceft. 
7. Item captm M mg. et< M +omnia ante signa O aga’pum 4, 
achab M 8. dedit rursum inc. G’ (cf.13,) ecclesiae: xpianitatis M —suae 
<A quae (qui JL)—ut: ut omnes (< Q) christiani qui erant in ierusalem G’ 
in<O g. transmigraret BCD° EFO trans< LZ __iordanen A, iordana M, 
i iordanem C° s. ras. in loco optimo CA G’ 

A—Q] III. inser: de eversione iherusalem facta (< D) per vespasianum (+ et 
tytum D) .xx. D’ (red) 10. factum est autem O postercii regna 4, 
post tizum (?) regna C* (tertia C°), post tertium annum regni G’, post annum ter- 
cium cl. regni M, post quartum annum regni H/KL, post quatuor annos regni B, 
post regnumA  cladiiB*K  -~ vasp. regnavit O 11. suumC —tytum LM; 
< EFO cum excercitu mangno G circumdedit : credidit K*, creuit C*, 
tradit C°; +eius A (additamentum transferendum ad exercitibus) 12, civit. 
< O; wiher. civ. B 12/14. ut—iherusalem < 4 12, adimplerent ZL, inple- 
returM quod£s.ras.; +dictumestDM  proph.<F 12/13. ~ dom. dix. 
p. zach, proph. G 13. ~ dom. dix. JK, dicit dom. L, 3 (= dicens vel dicentem, 
<dom.)M 114in<O § die illo C* vid magnificabo O, singnificabitur C 
planctos O 15. et plangent < K, et plangetur G per tr. et tr. B’H, 
per tribi ac tribi C°, per tribus OP, super tribus D, << EF uinisg D 
seorsum! <Q; +et omnis tribus eorum seorsum et uxores eorum seorsum C (¢f. 4 
in p. 16) 16—4 (p. 16) <<G; 16. 2 16). 161.3 <C; 
16. 2.3 <Q, 16< D,1 (p. 16) < EF; ~2. 1 JO; 2.3.1 D; 4<(A) [KA 
16. B’HMA(:D) ~* seorsum eorum » P 


14. Zech, xii 11-13. 


| 
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tribus Dan seorsum et uxores ecorum seorsum ; 

tribus domus Levi seorsum et uxores ecorum seorsum ; 

tribus Symeon seorsum et uxores eorum seorsum ; 

et omnis tribus seorsum et uxores eorum seorsum ; 

5 in die illa erit omnis luctus apertus et erit Iherusalem transmigrata.’ 

2. Dominus autem antea congregavit de diversis regionibus in 
Iherusalem in diem festum paschae trecesies centena milia Iudaeorum 
extra qui conmanentes erant in Iherusalem. Et circumdati ab exerci- 
tibus Vespasiani regis fame exterminati sunt et alii gladio interfecti sunt. 

10 Vndecies centena milia qui per muros Iherusalem praecipitati sunt, qui 

non permittebantur foris civitatem exire vel sepelire mortuos, sicut 
praedixit David: ‘ Deus, introierunt gentes in hereditatem tuam, effuderunt 
sanguinem eorum velut aquam in circuitu Iherusalem, sed non erat qui 
sepeliret’ Reliqui autem qui super decem et octo annos ad opera metalli 

A—Q) 1. ABKLHMQD’, ~ post 210, post 3D dan A: domus dan DO, domus 
dii P, domus datan Q, domus David M, adam B’H, domus adam K 2. C B’HMA 
levi (< dom.) Z, domus d levi F (d del.), domus david levi M, domus eorum ( + levi 
i. mg.) C, symeon domus levi (sym. del.) D 3. AB”HMA domus sym. M 
simeon JKO; +semeon simei EF (vulg.) 4. CB(\L)HMQ omnes 
tribus + eorum CQ seorsum !—seorsum? < L. 5 in<C ~ illa die CD’ 
omnibus C,< A apparens D; <M erit in ierus. LQ; ~ iher. erit D’ 
transmigratio 4, < Z 6. autem bis scr. C ante ea BKHG’, ana E, anna FO, 
<D ~congr. antea M, congregaverat A (-ve- eras. E) universis BH 
partibus F iniher. <M 7. die A°CHI festo C* tredecies HM, 
treicies IK, tercies L, tricesies D, tricies EFP, of. Ruf., trecies G’, deecies B, 
?C*, xxx" O, triginta C° 8. extra: preter O; <C; + os G’, illos 
A (~ extra illos post manentesF) qui< AH; quiquiF conmanentibus 4, 
commanantes P*, cii manentes C, manentes BFO erant < A, ~ ante manentes 
F, post in iherus. H et: ergo D  circumdati ~ post regis A exercifatibus 
B, exercitibus C° s. ras. g. ~ regis vesp. D; regis< L alii fame D’, et 
fame C°; fame < H et< CD’M; alii autem O gladiis M interfecti : 
penti (=perempti) C, interempti A sunt << D; +qui non permictebantur C 
(male) 10, septies (-vie suprascr,) decies BC* (vid), idecies C°; + vero D’ 
centena C’s. vas. qui< AHG,qQ precipitatiC’s.ras.; precipatiM qmnon 
CG, q/I|| 2* 11. foras IKL ; foris civitatem ~ post exire EF, << D vel: et 
4; <H@ mortuos suos BA (: O) G’ sicut: <B; +hecCB”HQ 12. 
~ predixitF Odeu' C* vid, Diie introierunt : venerunt B’HMD'G’ 
(c vulg.) gentes< F,gens __ in hered. tuam (<t. M) H; +& cet. 
Get effud. A, efunderunt C 13. sanguine H eorum—sepeliret: & cet. GH 
ipsorum B, tuorum Q; <M; +etc. (velut—sepel. <) H velut aquam 
<M venit? O, tanquam L; < C*; velud+C°t.mg. aqua AO ~ iertm 
circuituC* sed: etCLMQA 14/17, reliqui—cons, sunt<G reliquos 4 
autem + iudeorum HL qui super <A qui< B supra A, super? C, 
sunt ZL; +remanserunt C° i. mg. -x- & vi. A, -xvu- EF, x 7 iiii IKL, xiiii H, 
decem quatuor B, decem 7 secté C, -xvu1- D, xvii MO, decem et septem P, septem 
decim Q afi. A, annis CD’G’L, <B E°F (E* eras.) opera metallis 4, 
~ metalli opera D; met. dep. opera P 


12. Ps, lxxviii (Ixxix) 1. 3. 
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dampnati consumpti sunt. Alia autem multitudo innumerabilis diversis 
afflictionibus interempti sunt. Alios vero bestiis tradiderunt ; et quos 
invenerunt infra decem et septem annos per diversas regiones dispersos 
in servitutem tradiderunt, quorum numerus sexaginta quatuor milia fuit. 


IV. 1. Haec omnia facta sunt in populo Iudaeorum, sicut Iosephus 5 


describit, qui tunc ibidem erat et praesentiam Christi domini vidit et 
exterminationem Hebraeorum, sicut in sua praesentia Christus dominus 
manifestans Iudaeis quae facturus eis esset increpans civitatem ipsam 
dixit : ‘ Zherusalem, [herusalem, quae occidis prophetas et lapidas eos, qui 
ad te mittuntur: quotiens volui congregare filios tuos, sicut gallina congregat 
pullos suos sub alis suis, et noluisti’ Et ‘Si cognovisses, inquid, tu 


A—QJ) 1. deputati D’, apti JK, signati M@; <C; +sunt BHL, erant IKM 
(+signo M); +et BO consumpti 4BO: consumati C, consummati ceft. 
sunt< veroP diversis: dutti stiC°s. vas.,< EF 2. interempta est 
M, K* 3. invenirent DEF intra BY’ «x: & 
AIKL, -xyvur E, xvu FHM, xvu™ D, decem et (s. ras.) secté C’, xvi'™ G, 
decem et quatuor B an. 4, annis G’; + et GIJKL per diversis regionibus 
ACG’ dispersas HL 4 servitute 4 G’, servitutes C quorus A 
numerus : us s. vas. C°, vid, inumis = innumeris scripium esse G quorum numerus 
<M sexagintaquactuor C, -_xum- EFOP,..x1. Q, .xt.HMIKL, quadraginta 
B, cx: A, <G mil A, milias C*, < EF fuerunt A, G’'M; ~ fuit post 
numerus O +et sicuti (s//cut /) vendiderunt dominum Ihesum Christum pro 
triginta denariis, et illi venditi fuerunt triginta Iudei pro uno denario EF (cf. 
Vind. Salv. 17. 31, Tischendorf Evang. apocr.* 478, 484) 

IV. 5. in eras, C° poptoy iudeoy. K ieresolimorum Q ioseppus A, 
ioseph D 6. descripsit CDL, scribit HM, narrat EF tunc << K __ibi H, 
inde? O et!: in M psentia 4HM Christi< B’H; ~domini xpi C; 
dai nfiifuxpi P dom. < FG’MO 6/7. vidit—dominus< M __vidit + et 
passionem O et? eras. A°,<C 7. iudeorum A expl. AG’; subser. 
Expliciunt Gesta salvatoris edita a Nichodemo qui venit ad Ihesum nocte D; add. 
Igitur Iudeos pro commisso scelere ultio (ulcio /) divina dampnabat. sed et ipse 
(< Ruf.) Pilatus qui in salvatorem iniqui iudicis functus est officio (~ off. f. e. EZ) 
idem (isdem Ruf.) temporibus Gaii (gagii EF) tantis ac talibus malorum cladibus 
cruentatus (cruciatus Ruf.) est, ut propria se manu (~ m. se F) transverberasse et 
nefariam vitam ( ~ vit. nef. F) (+vi Ruf.) abiecisse referatur. nec enim poterat 
tanti piaculi minister inpunitus evadere, sicut in historiis (+Graecorum Ruf.) re- 
perimus, eorum dumtaxat, qui olimpiadas scribunt et annales rerum gestarum libros 
ad posteritatis memoriam condunt EF e Rufini hist. eccl. ii 7. 

A(H)MC B") 7.in<C suam presentiam C 8. manifestans—esset : 
cum indicaret eis quid evenireteis M _facturis C* ~ esset eis H (explicit); (eis 
<)eratC ipsam< CM; ~ ipsam civitatem JKL g. dixit< M quéC, 
qui M  occiditC profefetasC  lapides K 10. missisunt BC _—quoties 
AK volui s. ras. C° (uu* C*?) sicut: quemadmodum M ~ congr. 
gall. CM; gallinas C* (s eras, C°) It. alas CM suis << BCLM et 
noluisti< M et: etenim M cognovisset B* inquit BCI,< M et 
tuBM 


9. Mt. xxiii 37; Le. xiii 34. 11, Le, xix 42-44. 
VOL. XVI. c 
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Therusalem, in hac die tua, quae ad pacem tibi erunt! nunc autem 
absconsum est ab oculis tuis; quia venient dies in te et circumdabunt 
te inimici tui undique et circumdabunt et operient te undique et ad malum 
deponent te et filios tuos qui in te sunt’, Et ‘Vae praegnantibus et 
§ lactantibus in diebus illis’, ‘quia venient dies quando dicent montibus 
“cadite super nos” et collibus “‘operite nos”’. Et ‘Ecce dimittetur vobis 
domus vestra deserta’. 

2. Sicut haec factis adimplere in Iudaeis Christus dominus praedixit 
ad Moysen: ‘ Zcce populum istum in terram introducturus sum ; tbi me 
10 derelinguent et fornicabunt post deos alienos et irritum facient pactum 
meum, quod pepigi cum eis ; et irascetur furor meus super eos et dere- 


linquam eos et avertam faciem meam ab eis et erunt in dispersionem et 
devorationem, 


V. 1. Oportet Christianos reddere rationem Iudaeis, pro qua causa 
15 destruxit eos de Iherusalem et dispersit de terra promissionis. Haec 
Iudaeis significans beatus Moyses dixit: ‘ Zestes invoco caelum et 
terram, si obliti fueritis pactum domini, quod pepigit ad vos, cito vos 
perituros de terra, quam possessuri estis, et non habitetis in ea longo 
tempore, sed disperget vos dominus in omnibus gentibus’. Et ‘Con- 
20 leret vos et disperget velociter propter adinventiones vestras pessimas’. 


AMCB" 1. iherusalem—erunt: etc M in ahéC tuam que JK (q;) 
erant C° 2. abscondita sunt A tuis< M 2/4 quia—in te sunt: et 
rl; qug secuntur in euai 4 quia < M veniunt BIK in: super M 
3. te< B inimici—circumdabunt < B” 3/4. undique —in te sunt << CM 
opien'te K 4. et? < C, sed sicud in evangelio M pagantibus /K, gene- 
rantibusC 4/5. ~ lact. in hiis diebus et pr. M 5. nutrientibus B” _—~ illis 
diebus AL dies < K quando < M dicebunt B 6. cad&e A et 
ecce- deserta << A dimictitur C, relinquetur M — vobis < CM 8. sicut : 
quia M haec—iudaeis: hec a factis iudeis B, hec facta ( + sunt L) a iudeis 
IKL, in pharaone in iudeis M; < C ~ pred. xps dis C; & sic do’ premisit L ; 
+sic adimplevit iudeis propterea (poterea) dixit dis C 9. populus iste, intro- 
ducturus sum eos in terram quam promisi// eis C, populum meum introducturus 
sum in terra M 10, ~ derel. me B derelingit J, derelinquet L ~ p. d. 
al. forn, B” deos : dies M 11, super: contra 4 derelinquo 4 12, 
illos C _— dispersione B’CM 13. devoratione B”, devotatione M 

V. 14/15. oportet —promissionis << 4 xpianos M: xpianis B’C ~ rat. 
christ. redd. M iudeis JKLM : iudeos BC 15. eos+dis B haec — 
dixit : et dixit eis moises C 16. significans: signa M celii bis scr. K*; et 
celum C 17. fuerit C  pacti B’ (pactiK) pepigiZ cito : scitote CLM 
vos < 1K 18. pituri ut BY’ (: J) habetis ea C 19. 
disperget cont, disperdet AMC B” dominus < L 19/19,. in 
omnibus —dominus < M gentibus << K 20. vos + dominus /KL +in om- 
nibus gentibus K _— disperget 47K: disperdet (dwodéon) BL, C (-dat) 


4- Mt. xxiv 19; Mc. xiii17; Le. xxi 23. 5. Hos. x 8; cf. Le xxiii 29. 30. 
6. Mt. xxiii 38 ; Le. xiii 35. 9. Dt.xxxi16-17. 16, Dt. iv. 26-27. Ig. Dt. 
xxviii 20, 
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Et ‘ Disperget vos dominus per omnia regna terrae a summitate terrae 
usque ad summos terminos orbis terrae’. Et ‘ Sicut laetatus est dominus 
bene vobis faciens, sic laetabitur dispergens atque subvertens’. 

2. Sic et de ista verba Moysi contestans Inzsu Nave dixit: ‘ Vos 
cognoscitis de omnia verba domini quae se praestiturum vobis est polli- 
citus, unus sermo eius non praeterivit in vanum; sed implevit opere 
quod promisit, et prospera cuncta facta sunt ; taliter quae malorum com- 
minatus est, venient super vos, si praeteritis pactum eius quod pepigit 
vobiscum. Consurget furor eius super vos et auferemini de terra, quam 
tradidit vobis in possessionem.’ 

VI. De quorum exterminatione et dispersione per adventum suum 
Christus dominus contestans per ora prophetarum dixit per Esaram: 
‘ Virt Iudaei, qui habitatis Iherusalem, iudicate inter me et vineam meam. 
Quid faciam vineae meae? quoniam quaesivi ut faceret uvas, fecit autem 
spinas.” Hoc est: non fecerunt uvas bonas et vinum bonum, unde 
dominum suum potarent, sed fecerunt uvas amaras et acerbas, unde 
felle et aceto dominum suum potaverunt, sicut ipse dixit: ‘ Dederunt 
in escam meam fel et in siti mea potaverunt me aceto, Sicut de ista vinea 
praedixit dominus ad Moysen: ‘ Vinea enim Sodomorum vites eorum et 

AMCB" | 1. disperget conti. disperdet ACB” dominus < C 
omnia < C regna terrae << L terre+etC asumm.t. < A, assumitate t. C 
2. summiiterminos 4 summos < CK terminos< BM orbis<. K ter- 
rarum C ~ dis let. est M 3. ~ benefaciens vobis B” nobis L, < C 
sic: sicutL  dispergens CB’ M: disperdens A subvertens + vos A 
4. de isto verbo B’M, de istis verbis C constans /, testans M nave (vane 
L’) dixit< M vos: ut C 5. cognoscitis A, cognovistis J, cOgnoscat C 
de oma verba A, de << B’MC quem K, qui M praestiturum : p statutum C 
~ erat uobis M 6. unus: verus M eius << A preteribit A4B’M im- 
plebit BM 7. facta sunt< B taliterq; sic ABCLM, qualiterq; JK 
malorum : niloy L, malis M comunicatus K 8. qu¢ venient 4 vos 
si s. ras, C° preterietis K, preterieritis /(1?), preteriti eritis B, pretermititis 
C° s. ras.; +mandatum meum et per eius< A _pepit utpepigitC* (pepit 
ul del.) g. consurget: Cos. ras.B eius<C supervos< A affereminiC 
terra expl. C; sequitur Vinpicta SALVATORIS 10. possdm L, passionem J 

AMB"/ VI. 11. quorum: cuius M +et ante per adv. M 12. xps< M 
dominus < B’M per hore proph. 4, (per < ) ore prophetico M dixit< M 
ad ysaiam /*, ct per ys. L, mysyaya in ysaya M 13. et quihabit,Z —inier!m 
L inme M _ vinea mea A 14. qin A, quam BM ati A, hec B (insular 
Hf}, cp. p. 201. 5 (non 3), p. 23,4. 1 15. hoc est+autem K; sic M bonas 
<A et: ut 4 unde: ex quibus 16. suum< M __spotaverunt M 
set K fecerunt << B ~ ac, et am. M aceruas A 17. suum M 
potarent 4 sicut ipse dixit: mil nisi P M  ipse< B” dederunt L 
18. esca mea A etin—aceto< M sitim mea A me<K -avinea ista 
B 1g. (dominus ad < ) moyses 4, ~ ad moysen dis dicens M enim < L 
vitis A et< M 


1. Dt. xxviii 64. 2. Dt. xxviii 63. 4. los. xxiii 14-16. 13. Is. v 3-4. 
17. Cf. Mt. xxvii 34. Ps. Ixviii (Ixix) 22. 19. Dt. xxxii 32. 
C2 
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sarmenta eorum ex Gomorra ; uva eorum uva fellis, botrus amaritudinis. 
De quibus per Esaiam superius dixit: ‘ Quaesivi ut faceret uvas, fecit autem 
spinas. Hoc est: spinas fecerunt, unde coronam super caput domini 
posuerunt. Sicut praedixit ipse dominus: ‘ Quaesivi ut faceret uvas, 
s fecit autem spinas. Propler hoc adnuntiabo vobis, quid facturus sum 
vineae meae: auferam sepem eius et erit in direptionem, et tollam parietem 
eius et erit in conculcationem. ‘Tollere sepem eius significat tollere ab 
eis terminos terrae possessionis eorum, et auferre parietem manifestavit 
auferre ab eis Iherusalem cum templo, ut iam nec Iherusalem habeant 

10 ubi conveniant festorum sollempnia celebrare, nec templum habeant 
ubi laetitiam agant. Sicut dixit Esaias: ‘ Auferam sepem eius et erit 
in direptionem, et tollam parietem eius et erit in conculcationem, et dere- 
linguam vineam meam, et non potabitur neque fodietur, et ascendent in ea 
spinae sicut in agrum incultum. 

15 VII. 1. De quorum repulsione dixit item per ipsum Esaiam : ‘ FiZios 
genui et exaltavi, ipsi autem me spreverunt et reprobaverunt. ‘ Israel me 
non cognovit et populus meus me non intellexit” Et ‘ Malum et amarum 
illis erit, co quod dereliquerunt me’, ‘fontem aquae viventis’. Et ‘ Quia 
ipse non est populus meus nec ego deus corum’. Et ‘ Quia ipsi obliti sunt 


AMB") 1. eorum!<AM  ex:deB,etLM gomorre Z et botrus B 
amarissimus M2, dequibus—dixit:P ysaia M (per <) ysaias K*; + prophetam 
ati A, autem etiam B, cf. 1. 14 (p. 19) et 5 inf. 3/5. hoc est—spinas< M3. 
~ fecerunt spinas B, spina fec. L 4. uva 5. aii J, hec B, cp. 14 (p. 19) 
hec B _facturus sum: faciam L 6. aufferem M  sepe A directione /, 
-em K 7. conculcatione L, concultationem B, colcucationem A tollere ! ; 
tollam M eius < 1K significavit JL, <M tollere? : et tollam M 8. 
terrae < A; +et irtm sequitur aliud 7¢ 7@ 17 possones L Possessiones 
eorum auferamet M — 8/g. manifestabo et auferam M_ 9. et irlm M cum 
templum A iam <M 10. convenient K celebuntur templum : 
tantum B 11. ubi: i J, ut K leticiam agant M, l&iciad habeant A, leti 
agant B” sicut dixit< M —11/12. auferam—et?’<M 12, direptione BIK 
conculcatione AJKL  relinquam M 13. meam<M non<M putabitur 
BM accedant A, accendentur /KL, attendentur B, effodent M 14%in< B 
agro inculto M _incul K* (+t® K°) 

VII. 15. rupulsione A dixit< AM _ idem B, iterum LZ, < K, dominus M 
pipsum 4°/, p ipm K, per semetipsum B, p A*L, ad M 16, genui: enutrivi 
-reprob,me BM sprev.et< B’M _ ierusalem M 17, non'< M 
congnovit K; +et popts ms me ii cognov J meus < Al me<M 


~non me L 18, ~ erit illis M vive B” Ig/t (p. 21). et quia— 
obl. eos < 1K ; 
2. Is. v 4. 4. Is. v 4-5. 11. Is. v 5-6. 15. Is. i 2; ef. below, cap. 


xiii (p. 27, 23). 16. Is. i 3. 17. ler. ii 19; ef. lc. p. 27, 24. 18. ler, 
ii 13. Hos. ig; cf. lc. p. 27, 24. 19. Hos. iv 6; cf. Le. p. 27, 25. 
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legem meam, et ego obliviscar eos, et quia ipsi agnitionem meam repulerunt, 
et ego repellam eos, ne sacerdotium mihi agant, ut non sacrificent mthi’. 

2. Sicut de repulsione et exterminatione eorum significans ad 
IEREMIAM dominus dicit: ‘ Zocutus sum ad eos per os prophetarum 
meorum dicens: “ Avertite vos a vits vestris malis et ab adinventionibus 5 
vestris pessimis”’. Et‘ Testati sunt eis prophetae mei per tempora eorum et 
non obaudierunt eis” Et ‘Vocabam eos et non respexerunt me’. Et ‘ Ut 
guid mihi sacrificia et holocausta offerunt? ut quid mihi thus et cyna- 
momum adtollunt, quae non habeo libenter’. "Et ‘ Si adtulerint mthi holo- 
causta et sacrificia, non benignabor in ipsis’. Et‘ Tu Hieremias noli orare 10 
pro populo hoc; quoniam propter eos nomen meum blasphematur in 
gentibus’. Et ‘Vivo ego, dicit dominus, quia quos aedificavi destruam et 
guos plantavi evellam’. 

3- De quorum repulsione ac destructione significans dominus per 
EZECHIELEM dixit: ‘ Vivo ego, dicit dominus, filii Sodomae et Gomorrae 15 
non sic fecerunt sicut tu plebs fecisti’ Et‘ Sprevisti legem meam et prae- 
varicasti testamentum meum et ego faciam tibi similiter’. Et ‘Extendens 
manum meam auferam legitima tua’, ‘eo quod sancta mea contaminaveris’. 
Et ‘ Repellam te et non miserebor tui’. Et ‘Ecce finis veniet ad te et tempus 
adpropinquabit diei et in proximo est’. 20 

4. De quorum exterminatione significans dominus dixit Iudaeis per 


AMB")|1. meam< 2. repellauiB ne: nec BIKM,utL sacrificium 
m. ag. JK, fungantur sacerdotio M, sacerdotii michi officium agant B ut non: 
nec M 3. sicut< B” sicut—dicit : item de repulsione dicit ieremias M 
4. ~ dic. dom. B” L) 4/5. locutus—dicens << M 5. viis: viciis L,< M 
inventionibus BM 6. malis pessimis B ab eis K* 7. ab eis audierunt B 
eos< B” me<K_ et*<M utquictd K* (quic del.), ad quid M 8. sacrif. 
et<L offerrent JK, offerent BL ~ thus mihi M cynamomum 4M; 
cinnamomi JKL, cinnamonium B 9. attollant B’M habeos (=ab eis ?) A, 
habe K libenter + offeruntur 4 etsi< M adtullerint A, attollerent B”, 
attollent M ~ sacrif, et holoc. J, et sacrif. <L 10. tu<B ieremia B’M 
11, pro < (+ i. mg.) 12, dicitdom.< B” quia<B”’M quos 
aed.destr,et< A 14. quorum: eadem M (item 1. 21; p. 22, Ul. 3,6) destr. 
ac rep. A 14/15. ac destruct.—dixit: dicit ezechiel M15. filid 16. sic: 
sicutL 17. meum: tuum(fosftestam)K tibi: teX* et? ~ anteauferam A 
18. legitima/// tua B, legitiam meam L contempminaveris K 19 eb < L 
ate BY’ venitd admeL 20, adpropinquauit A*  diei et: et dies B’M 
in proximaM 21. exterm.+etdesercioneM __ significans—proph. : diis aperte 
per prophetam Oseam dixit M signif.+item B” ~ dix. dom. B” — dixit 
de iudeis A per os osee prophete JX 


4. ler. xxv 4, xxxv15; 4 Reg. xvii13. 6.ler.xxvi5. 7. ler. vii 13. 25-27, 
XXXV 17, Vi 20, 9. ler. xiv 12. to. ler. xiv 11, vii 16, xi 14. 11. Is, 
lii 5 (cf. Ezech. xxxvi 20); Ro. ii 24. 12. Ter. xlv 4 (li 34). 15. Ezech, 
xvi 48. 16. Ezech, xvi59(?). 17. Ezech.xvi27. 18. Ezech.v 11. 19, Ezech. 
vii 4 (7); 12» 


| 
| 
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OsEE prophetam: ‘ Repellam a vobis dies festos vestros, neomenia et 
sabbata vestra et omnes conversationes vestras exterminabo. 

5- De quorum destructione significans et per MALACHIAM dixit Iudaeis 
dominus : ‘ Ut guid attulistis holocausta et sacrificia in conspectu meo? ego 

5 autem exsuffiavi ea de manibus vestris.’ 

6. De quorum destructione manifestans per Espram prophetam 
dominus dixit: ‘ Quid tibi faciam Tacob, qui me noluisti obaudire? Tuda, 
vos me dereliquistis, et ego vos derelinquam ; si petieritis a me misert- 
cordiam, ego non miserebor vestri, et erit quando invocaveritis me, non 

10 exaudiam vos. Maculastis animas vestras et manus vestras sanguine 
plenas habetis. Pedes vestri non fuerunt pigri ad effundendum sanguinem. 
Non quasi me dereliquistis, sed vosmet ipsos.’ ‘ Irritastis me et consilia 
mea sprevistis et non oboedistis legi meae. Populus indisciplinatus, quo- 
usque vos sustineo? Quare obliti estis me et beneficia mea?’ ‘ Ego mist 

15 ad vos pueros meos prophetas et occidistis eos qui contestabantur vobis, 
ut reverteretis ad me, et non obaudistis me et legem meam, sed fecistis 
blasphemias magnas et acceptos prophetas meos interfecistis et laniastis 
corpora eorum, quorum sanguinem et animas ego requiram’ et ‘ proiciam 
vos sicut stipulam, quoniam mandatum meum neglexistis et quod malum 

ao est coram me fecistis’. ‘ Nonne ego vos rogavi ut pater filium, ut mater 
filiam suam, ut nutrix parvulum suum, ut essetis mihi populus et ego 
vobis deus, ut essetis mihi in filios et ego vobis in patrem? Ita collegi vos 


AMB") t.avobis< A  ~ vestros festos A, vestros< K 3. de quorum— 
dominus : de eadem malach M de qua B”—s eet < B” iudeis < A, ~ post 
dominus L 4. adtutulistis A, attulistis B, attulisti KM 4/5. ego—vestris 
< M, ego insufflavi (infl. B) ea (< L) in manibus meis B” 6/7. de—dixit : de 
eadem esdras M 6. prophetam < A 7. dicit dominus B” ~ faciam 


tibi Z iacobo 1K me: michi M obedire M, audire L 8. dere- 
liquisti A ~ derelinquam vos M si< B’M p&ieritis 4, preterieris 
L, preteriens B misericordiam : miam /, méam K 9. ego: et B’M 


me et non B’M to macta L ~ manus... animas M 11, habetis << M 
fuerunt < L 12. quasi: quia si K, quia B, << L me<L derelinquistis A 
vosmet ipsi B _—- vosmet ipsos irritastis. me KL, vosmet ipsos irritastis et dereli- 
quistis, Me M 13. obaudistis B’M __ populi indisciplinati B’” M 14. mei 


et M etegoB  misi: mittam (~ fost prophetas) M 15. pueros meos et 
proph. /K, ~ proph. puerosmeos __contestaverunt /, testabantur +me B” 
16, reverter&is A, reverteremini KM, revertimini B, non vertimini ZL me et? 
<B’'M sed: et M, si K 17. multas K acceptos: accepistis A 
17/20, et laniastis—fecistis << B’M 20. ego< Bo -wrogavivos/K  ut!: 
eL  ut*: et LM 21. nutrix+que nutrit B” 21/22, ut essetis—deus 
< AK* (+popts et ego uobis ds. ut essetis tn K° i."mg.) 21, ~ populus mihi M 
~ vobis ego deus M 22, vobis?+essem A in patrem,. Amen M explicit 
ita: illaA 


1. Hos. ii 11. 4%, cf. Malir3. 7. 4 Esr. i 24-27. 12. 4 Esr. i 7-9, 
14. 14. 4 Esr. i 32-34. 20, 4 Esr. i 28-31. 
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ut gallina filios suos sub alas suas. Modo autem quid faciam vobis? 
proiciam vos a facie mea, avertam a vobis oculos meos. Immolationes 
mthi offerentes et dies festos vestros non sustinebo. 

7- De quorum destructione et (.. .) de terra possessionis eorum per 
IoHEL prophetam dominus dixit Iudaeis: ‘ Zace dies veniunt et erunt 5 
filit Israel non habentes regnum nec magisterium, non habentes principem 
nec sacerdotes, non habentes sacraria nec sacrificia nec prophetas? 

VIII. 1. Sicut manifestans per prophetam Amos de luctu futuro 
eorum dixit dominus: ‘ Sod/lemnia vestra convertam in luctum et omnia 
cantica vestra in planctum,’ Io 

2. Sicut de perditione Iudaeorum per reges Romanorum facta a 
tempore apparitionis stellae in nativitate Christi significans per BALAAM 
prophetam dixit : ‘ Orietur stella ex Iacob et homo exurget ex Israel’, Et 
rursum ait: ‘Zxurgent, inquid, de Italia et superabunt Assyrios et 
devastabunt Hebraeos et ad extremum ipsi peribunt. 15 

3. Sicut hoc praesignificatum est in temporibus Helisaei prophetae : 

‘ Exiterunt duo ursi et devoraverunt quadraginta duos pueros Hebracorum 
clamantibus (eis): Ascende calve’: hoc est intellegere : similiter Hebraeis 
clamantibus Christum dominum ut ascendat in Calvariae locum ad 
crucifigendum post quadraginta duos annos exierunt duo ursi, reges 22 
Romanorum Vespasianus et ‘Titus, et exterminaverunt Hebraeos. 

IX. Propterea ex alienigenarum genere transmissus est in Iherusalem 
Herodes rex Iudaeae gentis, ut iam non haberent reges nec duces et 
principes sacerdotum de tribu Iuda. et omnem Iudaeorum vestem 

AB" | 1, filios: pullos KL (cf. vulg. Mt. xxiii 37) subalissuisB” autem: 
hec (~ fost quid) B, of. p. 19 1. 14, p. 20, 1. 5 (non3); 2, inmolationem 
B’ 3. offerentes : facientes BL, facientibus 7K et < B” festos < I 1 
sustineo B 4. et A, < B”; add, (expulsione) vel (exterminatione) ? pro- 


missionis B” 5. iohelem L, ioel K ~ dixit dom. B”, dicit dom. L 

de iudeis A venient B” 6. non habentes—mag. < 4 non habentes 
< Bt, +non B s,/, magistrum JL, magisterium vel magistrum K non?; | 
nec L 7. non: nec KL nec? (ante sacrificia): et BI, << prophete A 
VIII. 8. (per <) propheta Amos L futuro ~ post eorum L, futurorum 
B,<A ~ dom. dixit JK, dicit dom. Z ~ conv. soll.v. B”  luctu AB 
omnia cant. vestra < L 10. planctu A, planti XK, luctum B 11. iudeorum 
<B  factas B, <A 12. xpi< B” 13. dicens B” ex stella ex K 
de israel B” 14. rursas A exurgensB inquid < B” italia: araba B 
de asyrios A 15. etiamipsiBJK  16,hecA prefiguratum 17/18, ex- 
ierunt—intellegere < B” 18. clamantibus A ; add. eis, sed fort. leg. clamantes | 
hebrei sifr clamantes L 19. dim: iim B locilocum K 20, duos << L | 

IX. 22. exalienigenaveit K, exalienay. ZL, ex alia A est + populus B” 

23. ~non habeant iam B”  nec< 24.de:exB et: utB” ve- 
stemque BL, vestiamque K, vistiamque J 


5. Hos. iii 4. 9. Amos viii 10. 13. Num, xxiv 17. 14. Num, xxiv 24. 
17. 4 Reg. ii 24. 22. Cf. Eusebius-Rufinus H, E, i 6. 1 24. Cf. ibid. i 6, 10; 
i7.13 losephus Ant, xviii 4. 3 (92); cf. xx 1.1 (6); xv 11.4 (404); Schdrer it 483. 
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sacerdotalem, quam invenit in templo rex Herodes repositam, igne 
consumpsit, ut amplius non habeant duces nec principes sacerdotum 
nec sacerdocia, quia coelestium et terrestrium ‘dux ducum et princeps 
principum’ et singularis patris sacerdos descendit, qui principali potentia 
5 super firmissimam petram fidei suae aedificaret ecclesiam, principes 
procuraret, pontifices destinaret, regalem sacerdotium sibi eligeret, 
sacrae observationis ministros constitueret, sacri convivii celebraret 
. Mysterium, coelestem (. . .) per orbem terrarum praeciperet, unam esse 
domum dei in totum mundum perficeret ; in cuius adventum duces 
1© et principes tribus Iuda cessare significans Iudaeis dixit Iacon: ‘ Won 
deficiet princeps ex Iuda neque dux de femoribus eius, donec veniat, qui 
mittendus est, cui repositum est, et ipse est spes gentium. 
X. 1. Et de altari sanctae ecclesiae Christi, quod esset aedificaturus, 
manifestans paterna vox dixit ad Iacob: ‘Vade fac altare deo, qui 
15 apparuit tibi” Non dixit: ‘fac mihi, qui loquor tibi’, sed dixit: ‘fac 
altare deo, qui apparuit tibi’, hoc est intellegere: deus pater deo filio 
suo altare fieri iubet, quia filius eius erat altare caeleste, qui apparuit 
Tacob ; ipse est domus dei, cuius sacrum mysterium significans Iacob 
‘tulit lapidem quem supposuerat capiti suo et erexit in titulum desuper 
20 fundens oleum’, quod intellegitur: lapis unctus Christus, qui venturus 
esset de semine Tacob et tribu Iuda, ut iam unctus Christus Christianos 
faceret filios Iacob, tribus Iuda Iudaeos. Ideoque ipsum lapidem, 
quem unxit Iacob et erexit in titulum, ipsum esse venturum domum dei 
manifestans [acop dixit: ‘ rit mihi dominus in deum et lapis iste, quem 
25 erexi in titulum, vocabitur domus det’ 


AB") 1. reposita A 3. nec sacerd. < L dux << B e<B 4: 
patrisconi., patri A, pateret =~desc.sacerdosZL decenditB 5. ~eccl. 


edificaret K 6. regale J sacerdoti L, sacerdiciuS A elegeret A 
ministros << K* (+ me.) 8. celeste (c. myst. contungit) B” ; fort. 
legem vel praedicationem excidit ~ precip. terr. B, terrarum in cuius adventum 
preceperet K pciperet A una A vas.), uni eum K, una cum 
9. (in <<) totoque mundo perficeret B” (pref. B) adventu L 10, tribu Z 
cessare + fac A (e ll. 14, 15) significans + quod A (cf. 1. 18) ~ dix. iud, B 
11, nec princeps necdux B”  femore B 12. et< B” 

X. 13. altario A, altari & J esset < B” 14. paterna AK*: pater 


BIK*L  vade: vide L domino B_ 15/16. non—app. tibi < L 17. iubet : 
d3 (= debet, dicit ?) eius< celestis A 18, adiacob B” jadomusK 
sacrum misterium sacrum B significans + quod A 19. obtulit B lapidem 
<B  quem/K: quod ABL _ supposuerat A, supposuerit L, suposerat K et 
<A in titulo 4 super B 20. xpo K 21/22. ut iam—iuda < B” 
21. ut iam A iudeos: deos J, eos (~ post ideoque) K et 
erexit << A in titulo BJK —venturum < B” 24. iacob< B 


2. Cf. Hos. iii 4. 3. Cf. Rev. xvii 14, xix 16. 10, Gen, xlix 10, 
14. Gen, xxxv 1. 19. Gen, xxviii 18. 24. Gen, xxviii 21 f, 
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2. Multi enim fuerunt missi, Moyses et prophetae, lapides in aedifica- 
tione Syon, sed nemo in fundamento missus est, ubi angularis lapis 
ponatur, ut aedificatio domus dei perficiatur, dicente Davin: ‘ Wis? 
dominus aedificaverit domum, in vanum laborant, qui aedificant eam.’ 
Necesse fuit ut deus pater mitteret unigenitum lapidem preciosum 5 
electum angularem Christum suum in fundamentum Syon, sicut paterna 
vox dixit per Esa1am prophetam: ‘ Zcce ego mitto in fundamentum Syon 
lapidem angularem electum preciosum, et qui crediderit in eum, non con- 
fundetur’ Cognoscant et intelligant Iudaei ; confundantur omnes qui 
non credunt lapidem preciosum missum ex patre in fundamentum to 
aedificationis Syon, Christum filium dei. e 

XI. 1. Illa prima fabrica cecidit per iniustitiam, quod transmutato 
nomine domum David nuncupavit : ‘domus quae ceciderat’. Necesse 
fuit ex semine David domum domini aedificare, sicut vox patris per pro- 
phetam Amos promisit dicens: ‘ Post haec aedificabo tabernaculum David 15 
quod cecidit et destructa eius restaurabo et erigam, ita ut requirant ceteri 
homines deum et omnes gentes, in quibus invocabitur nomen meum in ipsis.’ 
Et hoc est ratio, quod in titulum psalmi dictum est: ‘ Psalmus cantict 
dedicationis domus David’, de qua dicit ipse Davin in titulum xxviitr: 
‘Exaltabo te domine, quoniam suscepisti me nec delectasti inimicos meos 20 
super me; domine clamavi ad te et sanasti me; domine eduxisti ab inferis 
animam meam. unc ab inferis eduxit animam suam Christus dominus, 
quando suscepta est a divinitate humanitas, a virtute infirmitas, ab 
aeternitate mortalitas. ‘Tunc facta est dedicatio domus David, quando 
de semine David venit Christus dominus aedificaturus, qui est domus 25 
dei patris. 


AB] t. in edificationes (< syon) B”, in edificacdne (< syon) L 2. sed— 
fundam. < ~ lapis ang. L ~ pon. lapis B 3. ut: etB” edificatio 
B” : in hedificio A dicens L 4. laboraverunt B” ea A 5. pater 
<B 6. in< A paterna: prima L 7. in fundamenta cogno- 
scant—confundantur < K* (+ K°t.mg.) confundentur7 11, xpm: ipsum B 

XI. 12. in illaB 13. domus david (< domus *) B” domus q (= quae ?) 
4, qué B” 14. domini: dei L per< A prophete 4 16, destructam 
A, dirupta B” eius : est L et? B” erigaui B 17, deoL in 


ipsis< A 18/19. et—david?< A 18, &hoc/: exhoc B,etheceKL est<L 
tituloB 19, de quoZ de hoc titulo ipse dix (in tit. xxvi1 <<) xx vin B, 
xxix? ps® LZ, xxm4 viii" 7, xxviii K 20, me < JL 20/21. nec—eduxisti : 
usque 4 21. die+ds meus (< L) JKL te</J?_ sanasti me: s.i. m. K 
22, suaam< B’,meam K xps(< B) dis ~ ante animam B” 23/24. humanitas 
—aeternitate << A 24. quando: quoniam L 25. venit< L xpsds/K 
qui est B”: qué A 


3. Ps. exxvi (cxxvii) 1. 7. Is. xxviii 16. g. Cf. Ps. xevi 7 ; Christus- 
bilder 216**, 10. 15. Amosix 11-12, 18, Ps, xxix (xxx) I. 19. Ps, xxix 
(xxx) 2-4. 
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2. Sicut paterna vox per NATHAN prophetam dixit: ‘ Dic David 
servo meo: “Non tu aedificabis mihi domum ad habitandum; sed 
postquam morieris cum patribus tuis, suscitabo semen tuum post te, quod 
erit de utero tuo, et dabo regnum eius usque in saecula, et ipse aedificabit 

5 mihi domum fidelem nomini meo, et erigam thronum eius in saecula in 
conspectu meo”.’ 

3. Sicut enim post haec item manifestans paterna vox ad HELI 
sacerdotem dixit: ‘ Suscttabo vobis sacerdotem fidelem, qui omnia, quae- 
cumque sunt in corde meo, faciet et ipse aedificabit domum fidelem et 

10 fransiet in conspectu Christorum suorum omnibus diebus ; et qui per- 
manserit in domo eius, veniet adorare in pane et vino.’ 

XII. 1. Sicut iterum significans paterna vox per ZACHARIAM pro- 
phetam dixit: ‘ Moriatur omnis caro a facie domini, qui exurgit de 
nubibus sanctis suis’. Et ‘ Ipse aedificabit domum fidelem et accipiet honorem 

15 et sedebit super thronum suum et principabitur et erit sacerdos et consilium 
pacificum erit in medio nationum. Corona autem ipse timenti se et 
utilis et. 

2. Pro quorum adventu esse domum dei per orbem terrarum magnam 
et excelsam et inmensam voluit, sicut increpans Hebraeis spiritus 

ao sanctus per IEREMIAM dixit: ‘O Jsrae/, guam magna est domus dei 
et prolongatus locus possessionis eius; magna est et non habet finem, 
excelsa et inmensa.’ ‘ Hic est deus noster el non est alius praeter eum; qut 
invenit viam veritatis et dedit eam Iacob puero suo et Israel electo suo, qui 
post haec visus est in terris et cum hominibus conversatus est. Hic est 

25 liber testimoniorum dei et lex quae est in aeternum; qui tenent eam, in 
vita erunt, qui autem dereliquerunt eam, morientur. 


AB") 1. vos K* (K° eras., non corr.) 2, ~ servo meo david B” _habit. : 
edificandam B 3. morieris : dormieris B”’, dormiés L* 4. seculum 
A ipse << B” (h)edificauit AL 5. fideli B erigaui B, erigens L 
in!: usque in B°JKL 7. Sicut enim cont.: sic enim A, sic erit B”’ hec. 
Item B” ; item < A ~ vox paterna K, pater vocem B 8. dixit— 
sacerdotem? < A dixit coni,, dicens BY” 9g. sunt << BI, post meo K 
eti< B” hedificauit A fidelium A 10, christi (< suorum) B”, 
+mei L diebus < K* 

(A)B") XII. 12. iterum: inte 7X, tunc Z significans< B  prophetam< / 
13. predixit 7; dixit expl. A caro << K* 14. nubibus< LZ edificavit L 
fidelem K*, cf. Il, 59: fidelium BIK°L 14/15. et acc. hon. et sed. < K 
15. principatur Z,-umB 16. pontificum K eteritB ~timentise eritipse K 
17. ei: eius B, est L 18. dei L 19. et< BL sic K 20. ieremiam 
+prophetamB est<L a2t.eius<L 22. excelsa+estBL 23. (viam<) 
veritatem B 24. ~ in (< B) terris visus est BL estl< K 26. autem 
<BL -eamderel. derelinquunt/*, derelinquerunt B/’, -int K 


1. 2 Reg. vii 5, 12f. 8. 1 Reg. 11 35 f. 13. Sach, ii 13. 14. Sach, 
vi13f. 20. Baruch iii 24 f. 22. Baruch iii 36-iv 1. 
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XIII. 1. In istam domum dei, qui est Christus filius dei, sacrae 
dispensationis sacrificium novum (translatum) esse per prophetam 
Apacuc significatum est, quando per manum angeli translatus est in 
aére, cum prandium messoribus a Iudaea portaret in terram alienam 
Chaldaeorum gentilium et daret panem esurientium Danieli in lacu 5 
leonum. Die sexto panis iste a Iudaeis auferri videtur et gentibus 
tradi sexto millesimo anno. Et tunc angelus Abacuc prophetae dixit ; 
post haec per angelum Gabrielem ‘et per prophetam Christum sicut de 
vetusta tradidit Hebraeis sacrificia cessarent.t' 2.... propheta ANNA 
Hebraeis dicens: ‘ Recedant vetera de ore vestro, quia deus scientiarum 1o 
dominus est et ipsi praeparantur cogitationes. Arcus fortium superatus 
est et infirmi praecincti robore. Saturatis prius panes defecerunt et famelici 
saturati sunt. Waec dicens Anna manifestavit recedere a Iudaeis 
carnales observationes et vetustas, id est taurorum et vitulorum, hirco- 
rum et agnorum inmolationes, et arcum fortitudinis, regnum Iudaeorum, 15 
superatum esse, ut infirmi praecincti essent robore, populus gentium 
praecincti fidei fortitudine. Si autem de pane propositionis, quem 
edebant Hebraei, diceret : ‘et famelict saturati sunt’... Et quia syna- 
goga Iudaeorum, quae multos filios habebat, infirmata esse haberetur, 
et sterilis ecclesia ex gentibus plurimos filios haberet, significans ANNA 20 
prophetavit dicens: ‘ Sterilis peperit plurimos et quae multos habebat 
Jilios infirmata est” Significans dominus per Esa1am prophetam dixit : 

‘ Filios genui et exaltavi, ipst autem contempnentes me spreverunt’. Et 
*Tpsi non populus meus et ego nec deus eorum’. Et ‘ Malum illis erit et 
amarum, ¢0 quod dereliquerunt me’. Et ‘ Ipsi agnitionem meam reprobave- 25 
runt et ego repellam eos de sacerdotio meo, ut non sacrificium mihi agant 
in sempiternum’. 

E. von Dosscuitz. 

XIII. 1. inistam< K 2. translatumaddidi: << per< IK 3. per 
angelum (< manum) X  tranlatus J, translatum L 4- messorile B depor- 
taret L, -rent J s. caldeorum BL esurienti K  laci L 6. sexta B 
6/7. auferri... tradi coni,: auferre . . . traditus 7, ~ dixit ad abacuc pro- 
phetam 8/9. et—cessarent corrupta esse videntur per?<IKL 9, tradit L 


cessaret L per propheta anna B Io. vetera+inquit  quoniam IKL 
11. deus B 12. accincti sunt LZ saturati ZL, saturitates XK, staturis J 
panis J 15. et1< K regnorum K, regum B 16/17. essent—prae- 
cincti< 1K 17. de pane << L quem: quid LZ, quod B 18. dicetur B 
lacunam indicavi Ig. quae: quiaL ~ hab. filios K  infirma 
20. ecclesia: et dira B plurimus K* ~ habebat filios K amma K 
22. infrma K deusB_ dicens B 23. me spreverunt me B 24. ego 


non K,necego malij//7K  eratB 26. et< IKL sacrificent mihi 
nec agant JK __subscr. Istius operis liber explicit Z 


3. Cf. Dan. xiv 32 ff. lo. 1 Reg. ii 3-5. 21. 1 Reg. ii 5. 23. Is. ia; 
cf, cap. vii 1, p. 20 1. 15. 24. Hos.ig; cf. ib. p. 201, 18. ler, ii 19; cf. 6b. 
p. 201, 17 25. Hos. iv6; cf. 1b. p. 201. 19. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN’S ‘GELASIAN 
SACRAMENTARY ’. 


IV 


The Roman Masses for the Thursday before Easter. The first and 
second of the three Masses which Reginensis gives to the Thursday 
before Easter (Mur. i 548-559) are numbered ‘xxxviii’ and ‘ xl’ respec- 
tively ; while the third has no numeral, and the item for the following 
day is numbered ‘xli’. Here, therefore, there is a manifest error. 
I propose to correct it by transferring ‘xl’ to the missa ad uesperum, 
and giving ‘xxxix’ to the missa chrismatis. 

By the hypothesis Redactions s and S, contained nothing that was 
not strictly sacramentarial, and thus nothing that was proper to a Canon 
Poenitentialis or a Rituale Pontificale. With a view to their reconstruc- 
tion I therefore neglect all that in § xxxviii concerns the reconciliation of 
penitents and the whole of the missa chrismatis : except that the Com- 
municantes and Hanc igitur which now figure in the latter item must 
be taken thence and reinstated in their original home, the missa ad 
uesperum. This we are, I think, required to do by the rubric ‘ Znfra 
canonem ut supra’ (ib, 559). 

I. There are two textual errors in § xxxviii. 1. In the second prayer, 
‘ Concede credentibus ’ &c., the simplest remedy of an unquestionably 
perplexing corrupt reading is that indirectly suggested by Gerbert, ‘ Con- 
cede ... saluum de xpi passione remedium ut humana fragilitas a prae- 
teritae culpae laqueis aeterno suffragio absoluatur . per’. 2. In the 
Secreta, ‘ Virtutum’ &c., the phrase ‘in eorum traditione solemniter 
honorum’ must be altered, in accordance with Cardinal Tommasi’s 
suggestion, to ‘in eorum traditione solemniter honoranda’. 

II. The subject of the evolution of the extant capitulum of § xxxviii 
must be reserved to a later page. Meanwhile, suffice it to remember 
(i) that in neither s nor S,, each of which was, by the hypothesis, 
Roman, can there have been any need for the interpretative ‘id est non 
dicit Diis uobiscum’ after the memorandum ‘ Zodem die’ &c. ; (ii) that, 
by the hypothesis, the words ‘et reconciliatio poenitentis’ were not part 
of the title in either s or S,, and (iii) that, if § xxxvii may guide us, the 
original heading was not ‘ Ojones in quinta feria’, but ‘ Feria v. hebdom. 
sexta’ (17 letters). 

Whether or not we are to regard as intrinsic to s and S, the clause 
* Qui in hac die... eleuatis’ which in Reginensis precedes the Post- 
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communion of § xxxviii (Mur. i 554), we must be circumspect in dealing 
with the parenthetical ‘bz dicimus . . . dicimus’ there prefixed to it, 
a phrase the colloquial diction of which would seem to stamp it as 
a memorandum which had in the first instance been set in a margin. 

III. In close connexion with this subject two difficulties now present 
themselves :— 

1. The Hanc igitur of § xxxviii is thus phrased: ‘ Hanc igitur obla- 
tionem die cunctae familiae tuae quam tibi offerunt ob diem ieiunii 
coenae diiicae in qua diis fi. ihe xpe tradidit discipulis suis . . . offerre 
diesque nfos in tua pace d’; where the words ‘ ieiunii coenae diiicae’ 
raise a prejudice against the claim of the whole of the paragraph as now 
found in Reginensis to be deemed part of the original scheme of the 
item ; because (i) those words are not in the corresponding constituent 
of the next Mass (Mur. i 555); because (ii) they yield a tautological 
construction, and because, (iii) although at a comparatively late period 
in the sixth century it was deemed advisable to remind the churches of 
Spain, and perhaps also those of the south-western littoral of Gaul, that 
the Thursday before Easter must be observed as a fast, and not, after 
the manner of the Priscillianists, as a feast,’ no such emergency can be 
averred of the Roman Church either then or at any other time. 

Another prejudice against the claim of the whole of the extant text 
of this Hanc igitur to be deemed part of the original scheme of § xxxviii 
is raised by its ‘diesque nfos’ &c.; for this is part of a clause which 
had no permanent place in the Roman text of the Canon until Gregory 
the Great put it there. 

But when, by elimination of ‘ieiunii coenae diiicae’ and ‘diesque 
nfos’ &c., this Hanc igitur shall have been reduced to what would seem 
to be an earlier text, we may well doubt whether, even in such earlier 
text, it can have been a constituent of § xxxviii as originally devised ; 
for none of the ordinary prayers of the Mass—Collecta, Oratio, Secreta, 
Postcommunion, Ad populum—says anything about the institution of 
the Eucharist. 

2. The same very grave objection must be made in respect of the 
Communicantes. This has for its subject matter the betrayal by Judas. 
The ordinary prayers of the Mass say nothing whatever about it. 

IV. The Preface of the missa ad uesperum (Mur. i 558) exhibits 
a peculiarity which must not be overlooked. Apart from its extra- 
ordinary conclusion, ‘ Per ipsum’ &c., a conclusion which seems to have 


1 The sixteenth canon of the First Council of Braga (held according to Baronius 
in the year 563) ordains, ‘ Si quis quinta feria paschali, quae est coena Domint, hora 
legitima post nonam ieiunus in ecclesia missas non tenet, sed secundum sectam 
Priscilliani festiuitatem ipsius diei ab hora tertia, per missas defunctorum, soluto 
ieiunio colit, anathema sit ’. 
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replaced (in 59 letters) the customary ‘per quem’ (in 7 letters), it 
falls into two clearly distinguishable halves’: ‘up ... quem in hac 
nocte . . . pro saeculi redemptione suppleret (in 542 letters)’ and ‘ Pascit 
igitur mitis ds barbarum . . . relaxauit’ (in 354). The style of the first 
is devoid of startling extravagance ; not so that of the second :’ witness 
its ‘ pascit igitur mitis dS barbarum iudam’ and its ‘adhuc cibum eius 
iudas in ore ferebat et ad lanianda membra eius iudaeos carnifices 
aduocabat’. The first half contrasts the Redeemer’s innocentia and 
His betrayer’s guilt; the second contrasts the Redeemer’s patientia 
and His betrayer’s bloodthirstiness. Divergencies like these would 
seem to justify us in suspecting that, whoever may have been the 
author of the first half, the second cannot have been composed within 
the precincts of the Lateran ; for, although the African nationality of 
Gelasius I, who on an occasion like this comes unbidden into our 
thoughts, might reasonably be held accountable for the fervour of the 
‘Quem in hac nocte . . . suppleret’, the turgidity and unchastened 
daring of the ‘ Pascit igitur . . . relaxauit’ seems to betoken a date later 
than his or a pen not trimmed in Rome. As against the extant value, 
955 letters, of the Preface of § xl we therefore seem to have prima facie 
ground for suspecting a first value of (542+ 7 =) 549 for ‘ UD et iustum 
est . per xpm diim nfm . quem in hac nocte . . . suppleret . per quem’, 
a value reducible to 538 if we neglect the unusual ‘et iustum est’. 
But these I propose to raise to 570 and 559, respectively ; for whereas 
in the sentence ‘ Coenauit igitur’ &c. Reginensis reads ‘quem nec sub 
praemia pietas [an evident error for ‘quem nec suprema pietas ’| a scelere 
reuocaret’ while Pamelius and Ménard find ‘quem nec sacrati cibi 
collatio reuocaret’, I am persuaded that both readings are authentic 
and that the classic text is that of the Canterbury Missal (MS c.c.c.c. 


1 With light but sure touch, a reviser, whom I believe to have been Gregory 
the Great himself, has, in the Canterbury Missal (fol. 35 v.), reconciled the first and 
second halves, and reduced the asperities of the second, thus :— 


Regin. 

1. Quem in hac nocte...ut exem- 
plum innocentiae mundo relinqueret. 

2. Pascit igitur mitis ds barbarum 
iudam et sustinet im mensam crudelem 
conuiuam donec se suo laqueo perderet 
qui... O diim per omnia patientem .. . 
Adhuc cibum eius iudas in ore ferebat et 
ad lanianda membra eius tudaeos carnifices 
aduocabat. 


Cant. 

1. Quem in hac nocte...ut exem- 
plum patientiae mundo relinqueret. 

2. Pascit igitur mitis dS immitem 
iudam et sustinet pius crudelem con- 
uiuam gui merito laqueo suo periturus 
erat quia... .O per omnia patientem 
... Cibum eius iudas in ore ferebat ef 
quibus eum traderet persecutores aduo- 
cabat. 


Compare St Gregory’s ‘quatenus suae nobis patientiae praeberet exemplum’ 
(Hom. 16 §3) and ‘in semetipso nobis Dominus patientiae praebuit exemplum’ 
(Hom. 18 §2). Migne S.L, Ixxvi 1136C, 1151 B. 
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270, fol. 35 v), ‘quem nec sacrati cibi collatio nec suprema pietas 
a scelere reuocaret ’. 

The following table of values for S, is drawn up in accordance with 
the considerations suggested by the difficulties to which I have called 
attention. It assumes, that is to say, that at the second general Roman 
redaction § xxxviii had neither Communicantes nor Hanc igitur, and that 
the Preface of § xl ended at ‘ suppleret’, comprising 570 letters. It also 
assumes that the Hanc igitur of § xl, now in § xxxix, ended at ‘ offerre ’. 

§ xxxviii. Feria v. hebdom. sexta. « «17 
Eodem die non psallitur nec saluta . . . 30 
Omp. semp. ds da quaesumus &c.. 195 
Concede credentibus mire &c. . . 131 (126) 
Omp. semp. qui uitam &c. . . . 130 
Virtutum caelestium ds de cuius &c. . 168 (170) 
Concede quaesumus die ut &c.. 79 
Gregem tuum pastor bone . . . 107 

§ xl. Item in feria v. missa ad uesperum., . « 27 
Suscipe quaesumus diis munus &c. . . 105 
UD... quem in hac... suppleret.et ideo 549 (570) 
Communicantes et diem &c.. . . 
Panc igitur oblationem famulorum &c, . 278 (267) 10 
oncede quaesumus diie ut &c.. 79 3 
Praesta quaesumus dite ut &c.. . . « 103 4=125 (P. 55 ends) 


The Roman Evolution of § xxxviti, xl. 1. In a study of the Leo- 
nian Sacramentary contributed to the JouRNAL a few years ago (vol. ix 
p- 524) I invited attention to the following facts: That in the year 455 
the Wednesday and Saturday of the summer ember-fast fell on the 
eighth and eleventh of June, and that those days were the Wednesday 
and Saturday of what by Roman computation was Whitsun-week ; but 
that in that year Leo the Great—albeit with extreme reluctance, and as 
a concession to the Patriarch of Alexandria—kept the Christian Pente- 
cost not on the fifth, but on the twelfth, of June: the consequence 
being that he committed the inconsistency of observing the summer 
ember-season before he kept the Feast of Whitsunday. In view of 
these facts I suggested that the very curious phrase ‘ noua disciplina’ in 
the first prayer of the penultimate Mass of Leonianum X (Mur. i 319) 
‘Da nobis ... nouam . . . obseruantiae disciplinam’ &c. is an allusive 
reference fer aeguivocationem to the exceptional innovation thus brought 
to pass in the year 455; and I justified the suggestion by the fact that 
the probably right reading of the last prayer in the same item, ‘Omp. 
semp. dS... da quaesumus ut wmitatem mereantur et pacem’, calls 
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to mind the phrase ‘unifas et pax’ which Prosper of Aquitaine, the 
literary assessor of Leo the Great, employed on this very occasion, 
‘Exstant eiusdem papae epistolae ad . . . Marcianum datae quibus 
ecclesia catholica instrui potest quod haec persuasio studio unitatis et 
pacis tolerata sit potius quam probata’.' 

Now, I suspect that in the obscure ‘de praeteritis ad noua transimus 
in the Ad Populum, ‘ Praesta quaesumus’ &c., of the missa ad uesperum 
in § xl (Mur. i 559) there is a similarly devised allusion fer aeguiuoca- 
tionem to another innovation, that of an evening Mass on the Thursday 
before Easter. That such Mass was at one time customary in the 
Roman Church cannot reasonably be denied, for the Breuiarium Eccle- 
siastici Ordinis (zd. ii 401) which I have more than once quoted says, 
‘In ipsa -nocte in uigilia Parasceuen non canuntur Gloria in excelsis nec 
Kyrie eleison’ ; so that, until or unless the contrary can be proved, we 
must surmise as best we can when the use began and when it was dis- 
continued. As found at xi iii of the Leonianum (#. i 325) the’ 
‘ Praesta quaesumus’ &c, presents no difficulty, for it is there worded, 
‘ Praesta ... ut sicut de praeteritis ad noua sacramenta transimus ita’ 
&c.; but in § xl of our document there is no ‘ sacramenta’; and I can- 
not help thinking that the word has been purposely omitted, so as, 
while not precluding a sacramental interpretation, to make permissible 
the sense of ‘ we are passing from an old liturgical use to a new’; i.e. 
‘we are now doing a new thing in the history of this the Roman Church 
by commemorating at night—‘ in hac nocte’, as the Preface has it—the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist’, This assumed as a legitimate 
account of the ‘ de praeteritis ad noua transimus’ in the Ad Populum 
of § xl, the question now arises, At what period in the history of our 
document was the missa ad uesperum instituted ? 

II. Again: The Breuiarium says ‘ Quinta uero feria ante Pascha ad 
missas antiphonae ad introitum non canuntur, apostolum | /ge ‘ aposto- 
lus’] et euangelium non legitur, nec responsorium canitur’.? This 
information suffices to account for the absence from § xl of an Oratio 
and, since the item is not a Mass of station, of a Collecta, but raises 
a difficulty as to two of the prayers (Mur. i 548, 549) which in § xxxviii 
precede the Secreta. It bids us expect to find but one, and yet here 
are three. The first indeed is a Collecta such as might be used to 
introduce a Mass of station ; and its explicit mention of baptism accords 
with the ancient theory that the Thursday before Easter was the last 
day of the praepaschal obserwantia preparatory to the Church’s solemn 
administration of that sacrament at Easter: but not so the second and 
third. Not only have they another subject-matter, the Passion and Death 
of the Redeemer ; their very presence is out of accord with what the 

1 Chironicon s.f. (Migne S.L. li 606 A). 2 Mur. ii 4or. 
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Breuiarium says. Are they, then, ex fost facto to the original scheme 
of the item, and, if so, when, severally, were they introduced ? 

III. Yet again: The Breuiarium continues ‘ Nec salutat presbyter, id 
est non dicit Dominus uobiscum’, and a memorandum at the beginning 
of § xxviii says the like, ‘ Zodem die non psallitur nec salutat |? ‘salutas’)’. 
But why such memorandum? Rubrics like this are not usual in such 
items of our document as, by the hypothesis, are Roman; so that, 
assuming this to be a Roman rubric, the only satisfactory explanation 
I can offer of it is that it enjoins an innovation on old use. If this be 
the true account of it, the question arises, At what period in the history 
of our document was the innovation made ? 

IV. Another question now suggests itself. Since the three ferial 
Masses of § xxxvii are rubricated ‘ Feria it. hebdom. sexta’ &c., we may 
fairly infer that the original capitulum of the Sunday item had been 
a normal ‘ Duica sexta’, and that the extant ‘ De passione dni’ was sub- 
joined to it at a date subsequent to the issue of Redaction s, the 
ceremonial conduct of the Mass having meanwhile been so developed 
as—by means, it may be, of a new Introit, Gradual, Tract and Com- 
munion ; or, it may be, by the solemn singing of St Matthew’s Passio— 
to set in prominent relief the subject of the Redeemer’s sufferings. If 
so, when was the innovation made ? 

These questions concerning the sub-title of the first item in § xxxvii, 
concerning the rubric ‘ Zodem die’ &c., concerning the supernumerary 
prayers in § xxxviii, and concerning the whole of § xl, call to mind the 
question which at the beginning of our enquiry’ suggested itself as to 
the motive for amplifying the original scheme of Christmas items. For 
if, as would seem to be implied by the dogmatic colouring of the 
Collecta and Oratio of § ix and of its Secreta, Preface and Postcom- 
munion, the Octave of the Nativity was instituted at a time when, in 
view of danger from eutychianism, it was deemed advisable to insist 
upon the fact that our Lord’s birth of the Virgin was a true human 
birth,? the reason for so developing the ritual accessories of the first 
Mass in § xxxvii as to make it pre-eminently a Mass de passione Domini, 
for inserting into § xxxvili supernumerary prayers having reference, not 
to the baptism of neophytes, but to the ‘de Christi passione remedium ’ 
and the ‘ Filius tuus moriens’, and for giving § xl a long Preface con- 

1 See J.7.S. vol. xv p. 210. My analysis gives two amplifications. At the first 
of these the Mass for the Octave was introduced with a short Preface, ‘Cuius 
hodie . .. infans et ds est’ ; at the second the phrase ‘ Merito ergo caeli.. . pastores 
laetati’ was added to this and the whole of § v introduced into the work (ib. pp. 200- 
202). 

ie a journal meant primarily for theologians it would ill become me to labour 
this assertion. On examining the first three items of § ix and the ‘Cuius hodie... 
infans et ds est’ of its Preface, the reader will see at a glance what I mean. 
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cerning our Lord’s betrayal by Judas may have been that the time was 
opportune for insisting on it that His sufferings were truly human suffer- 
ings, and His death a true human death ; and to establish as 4x suppii- 
candi what Leo the Great had in sermon after sermon delivered on 
successive Sundays before Easter set forth as /ex credendi.’ 

Before testing the hypothesis suggested by these considerations let 
me note a peculiarity in the Secreta of § xxxviii (Mur. i 553). I attach 
some importance to it, because, as we shall see presently, that prayer 
was said immediately before what we shall find reason to believe to 
have been an important moment in the solemnities of the day. The 
prayer has already occurred on the Wednesday of the third week in 
quadragesima (ib. 524); but with the difference that it there runs ‘ Ds 
de cuius’ &c. thus numbering 151 letters (5 8 lines), whereas here it 
numbers 169 letters (6 8 lines), for it is amplified at the beginning by 
the words ‘ Virtutum caelestium’. I believe the shorter form to give 
us the ¢extus classicus. 

Thus much premised, I give again the values for s and S, for the first 
four days of the week before Easter ; but with provision made for Sub- 
redaction s', that stage in the developement of our document which was 
just now suggested as the stage at which the subject of the Passion 
received new prominence. (See /. 7..S. vol. xv pp. 567, 568.) 


§xxxvii. 6th Sunday.| Monday. Tuesday. | Wednesday. 
s 6S, s #S, s 3S, s 5S, 
—— 
Brought forward . 156 
Sub-title(De passione dni) | 13 
Collectta. . . 194 6 5 5|79 3 3|122 4 5 
Oratio . 162 5 6) 4 2 3/138 5 5 
. 3| 130 4 51114 4 4] 106 4 4 
Postcommunion 118 4 4|65 2 31117 4 4] 108 4 4 
Ad Populum mil ml 115 4 4)171 6 61138 5 
(At s P. 35 begins) . 18 20 20 23 =81 
(At s' P. 43 begins) . 19 20 20 23 =82 
178 22 = 200 21 24=45 


1 These most noble efforts of Leo’s genius are not, like many modern sermons 
preached at Passiontide, devotional exercises on the sufferings of Christ gua suffer- 
ings, but carefully wrought discourses elucidatory of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Incarnation. See inter alia the exordium of the first sermo de passione Domini 
(Migne S.L., liv 314 A-C), that of the third (#b. 319 B) and that of the fifth (#5. 326 B). 
See also the passage ‘ Hac fidei regula’ &c, in the eleventh (ib. 350 B), the ‘ Gloria 
dilectissimi’ &c. in the twelfth (ib. 353 A), and the ‘Sermonem dilectissimi’ &c. in 
the fourteenth (1b. 361 C). 
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I now proceed synthetically. 

Let us assume that, at the sub-redaction (s’) at which I conceive the 
papal copy of the sacramentary to have been taken to pieces and 
the sequence of items made to begin not, as previously, with the Vigil 
of the Theophany but with Christmas Eve,’ the volume also underwent 
a mechanical rehandling at the part which contained §§ xxxvii and 
xxxviii, § xxxvii being then written out anew, but with ‘ De passione dit’ 
subjoined on a line by itself next under the capitulum ‘ Danica sexta’. 
On this hypothesis the four items of § xxxvii would now occupy 82 lines, 
not, as at s, 81. 

Let us further assume (i) that at Redaction s, as is indicated in the 
next table of values, § xxxviii had lacked the memorandum ‘ Zodem die’ 
&c.; (ii) that it had then contained but one prayer preliminary to the 
Secreta, the Collecta ‘Omp. semp. d3 da quaesumus’ &c., and (iii) 
that the Secreta had then kept its classic value of 151 letters. This 
threefold assumption gives us the result notified in column ‘s’ of the 
next table. The fifth of a series of items the first of which began on 
a fresh B page on the Sunday before Easter (see /. 7: S. vol. xv p. 567) 
ends on the hundredth line of four such pages ; and this it does on the 
last of the guadraginta ieiunia of the quinquagesimal observance, the 
last of the guadraginta dies of the quadragesimal. 

Hence the inference that, since the missa ad uesperum is greatly in 
defect of an integral number of pages of value (for it is the equivalent 
of 43 B lines), the custom of evening celebration on the Thursday 
before Easter had not as yet been established in Rome at the time of 
Redaction s. 

But let us next assume that, while § xxxvii received a rubric indicative 
of honour to the Passion at the manipulation which I conceive to have 
been practised at sub-redaction s', § xxxviii was amplified (i) by the very 
suggestive memorandum ‘ Zodem die’ &c., (ii) by the supernumerary 
‘Concede credentibus’ &c., this too in honour of the Passion, (iii) by 
the longer text of the Secreta, about which I have something to say 
presently ; and, further, (iv) that the missa ad uesperum was now intro- 
duced into the series, this in its turn giving special honour to the 
Passion by the ‘ passionis mysterium’ of its Secreta and by every word 
of its plaintive Preface, ‘Quem in hac nocte... passionem suam pro 
saeculi redemptione suppleret’. On this hypothesis ended item would 
once again, with a connecting rubric, coincide with ended page ; pp. 43- 
48 of the new numeration now replacing, on three leaves, pp. 35-38 of 
the old, on two leaves. 

Thus are we enabled to account for one of the two prayers which 


1 See J. T. S. vol. xv pp. 198-200. 
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the Breuiarium had bidden us not expect to find: thus are we justified 
in inferring that at sub-redaction s' the Roman custom of evening cele- 
bration recorded in the Breuiarium was already in existence. 

Now, then, let us turn our attention to the Secreta of § xxxviii, 
a prayer which I believe to have been augmented by the value of a line 
at Sub-redaction 

If it be true that at both s and s' three integral pages were given to 
Quinquagesima week (see /.7.S. vol. xv p. 222), five to Quadra- 
gesima week (zd. p. 223), and five to the week thence ensuing (#4. p. 351) ; 
then three to the items which bring us to the dividing-point of the Leonian 
quarantine of fasts (7. p. 355), and one to that which brings us to the 
dividing-point of the seven-weeks’ obseruantia of Telephorus (70. p. 358) ; 
then, again, seven pages to the next nine Masses (7d. pp. 539-541), and 
four to the five that followed (7d. p. 544), I cannot believe it to have 
been without design that at Sub-redaction s' the next quatrain of pages 
instead of ending, as at Redaction s, with the last prayer of § xxxviii, 
ended with the Secreta. Assuredly the object of this change of method 
was to emphasize the fact that at that specific point in the Mass said on 
the morning of the day now known as Maundy Thursday the continuity 
of the function was interrupted and its intention restricted: the con- 
tinuity interrupted by a pause’ during which all such might retire as, 
having offered their gifts with the intention of returning in the evening 
then to communicate, were now at liberty to leave the sacred building and 
break their fast ; the intention restricted to those who remained behind. 
I venture to say that this coincidence of ended Secreta with ended 
page, suggestive as it is of evening communion on the anniversary of 
the institution of the Eucharist, sheds a ray of light as clear as it is 
unexpected on Roman practice in that respect during the pontificate in 
which s* was issued. 

The External History of & xxxvit, xxxvitt, and xl. (Roman Period.) 
Such then is the result of an analysis as free from prejudice as it has been 
rigorous of §§ xxxvii, xxxviii, and xl. I therefore venture to assert that 
when the first general redaction of the sacramentary was compiled only 
one Mass was as yet by Roman custom appointed to be said on the 
Thursday before Easter, and that the time for saying it was the time 
customary on station-days, the Aora nona of the Roman reckoning ; but 
that at Sub-redaction s* the time for saying it was shifted from afternoon 
to morning, the new missa ad uesperum being appointed to be said at 
or soon after nightfall. Assuming these changes to have been made 


1 The reader may perhaps remember the analogous instances which I claim to 
have discovered in the ‘ Missale Francorum’, and in what would seem to have been 
the second y scheme of the forms of ordination in § xx, § xxii, and § xcix of the 
present document. See J. 7. S. vol. xii pp. 230, 232 ; and vol. xv pp. 335, 338-340. 
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simultaneously, or nearly so, with the composition of § ix, it will, I think, 
follow that, should scholars ever learn when, or under what pope, the 
Roman Church first observed the Octave of the Nativity, or first used 
the missa ad uesperum of § xl, a clue will have been obtained to the 
external history of our document. Meanwhile let us remember that 
theological acumen and terminological accuracy were oriental character- 
istics, and that these are conspicuously discernible in the first three 
prayers and the nucleus of the Preface of § ix ; that the African Church 
as far back as the time of St Augustine had celebrated an evening 
Mass on the anniversary of the institution of the Eucharist; that 
Gelasius I was probably of oriental lineage and certainly of African 
nationality, and that he was the first man of African nationality who 
was raised to the government of the Roman Church. As at present 
informed, therefore, we can but say that Gelasius I is the most 
probable claimant, perhaps the only probable claimant, of the editor- 
ship of s*. 

Reverting for a moment to my synopsis for s, s', and S,, I would 
observe that the third column of linear values shews us why and when 
it was that the second of the prayers which the Breuiarium had not led 
us to expect to find was introduced. But for it § xl would not at S, 
have reached the end of a 6 page. 

Sections xxxvitt, xl at Redaction S,. Conceded that I have thus far 
truly appraised the work done at Redactions S, and §,, it is evident 
that, if the deviser of the latter edition had been so disposed, he might, 
like his Roman predecessor, have made the Mass for the Wednesday 
before Easter end at the distance of five lines from the foot of a page ; 
for this he could have done by leaving Sunday’s Collecta and Secreta 
as he found them (see /. 7..S. vol. xv pp. 567, 568). He must have 
done what he did in order to make the first Mass for ‘ Maundy ’ Thursday 
begin on a fresh page. That anniversary had not received so appro- 
priate a distinction at either of the Roman issues. 

But this innovation imposed on him the task of amplifying either 
§ xxxviii or § xl, or both of them, with material having the value of 
twenty @ lines if, as was fitting, they were to occupy a multiple of five- 
and-twenty such lines and thus bring the series to an end at the foot of 
a 6 page. 

It may be that scholars, after carefully examining the constituents 
which—whether composed or merely adopted by him—he inserted into 
§§ iii, iv, vi, vii, viii, xii, xiv, and the Ad Populum prayers which he 
gave to the Sundays in Lent, will be able to make a shrewd guess as to 
who he was: it may be that they will some day have that happiness 
when they shall have studied the ‘Communicantes et diem’ &c. of 
§ xxxviii and more especially the latter half, ‘ Pascit igitur. .. relaxauit ’, 
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of the Preface of § xl; for to him I attribute them. These two passages 
are not, it is true, the only additions to the scheme which he found in 
his copy of S,: but I think that they must be his, because they are 
homogeneous the one with the other ; and I hope presently to find that 
their aggregate value is the nett equivalent of twenty lines. But I do 
not think that the other three comp/ementa can be his: I take them in 
their order. (i) The rubric ‘ Post haec offert plebs’ &c. must not be 
given to him, because there was no need for it before the form for 
reconciling penitents was inserted into § xxxviii ; and by the hypothesis 
this was not done until Redaction V. (ii) I do not assign to him the 
‘ Hanc igitur oblationem’ &c., because its subject matter is not the same 
as the subject matter of the ‘Communicantes’ &c., because by reason 
of its phrasing—‘ ob diem éeiuni# coenae dnicae’—it seems to have been 
designed as a protest against the priscillianism' condemned by the 
fathers of the First Council of Braga (A. p. 563), and therefore to be 
of comparatively late date, and because I cannot find that he anywhere 
inserted new material, as Gelasius I might have done, of polemical 
character. (iii) Nor do I think that the ‘ /tem infra canonem ubi dici- 
mus... ditimus’ &c. is his, because since, by the hypothesis, he was ) 
not a bishop, though probably an abbot, I cannot believe he would 
have presumed to innovate on the text of the Canon. But, even if 
I could, the colloquial ‘dicimus’ ‘ dicimus’ makes me think that the 
memorandum, by whomsoever composed, was a marginal note, and 
therefore that it cannot have been part of the augmentary material 
having the value of twenty lines of text for which I am in search. 


These surmises are justified by the next three tables. } 
S; 
§xxxviii. Capitulum ......-. I 
Eodem die non psallitur &e.. 30 I 
Omp. semp. ds da quaesumus &c. . . 195 7 
Concede credentibus miredS &c. ..... 126 5 
Omp. semp. dS quiuitam &c.. 130 5 
Post haec offert plebs et &c. « «| 43 
Virtutum caelestium d3 de cuius &c. . . . .|170 6 6=25(P.60ends) 
Communicantes et diem ... quo traditus &c. | 79 3 


6 

Hanc igitur ... familiae tuae &c. . . | 165, 279 
Item infra canonem uli dicimus &e. 77 

Qui hac die antequam traderetur &c. . | 63 


Concede quaesumus die &c. . 79 3 
Gregem tuum pastor aeterne &c.. . . - 107 4=77 4=11 


1 See above, p. 29, n. I. 
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S: 
Suscipe quaesumus die . . . . 105 


UD et iustum. . . . Quem in hac nocte &c. “ 570%, 976? a1) 36? 
—— 


Communicantes et diem ... quo traditus &c. . 

Hanc igitur . . . famulorum famularumque &c. . 2671, 278 10! 

Concede quaesumus die &c. . . . 79 3 

Praesta quaesumus die . 103 4 =125 4 

Ofthe following . . . we 1= 75 (P.63 ends) 


This serves to shew that the editor of S,, like Gelasius I, or whoever 
it may have been that introduced into the Roman Church the custom 
of evening communion on the Thursday before Easter, made the Secreta 
for the first Mass of that day end on the last line of a page; and, 
although it by no means proves that lie too observed that custom, it 
suffices to suggest that he may have observed it. It serves to shew us 
why it was that the Preface of the missa ad uesperum was so strangely 
lengthened, and thus to prove that the editor of S,, like the editor of 
s, the editor of s', the editor of S,, regarded the Thursday before Easter 
as the last day of a sacred series. 

Section xxxviii at Redaction V. And what of the second cismontane 
editor? I have not yet traced his work as far as the end of § xl, but 
I feel sure that he in his turn made the missa ad uesperum end on the 
last line of a page. 

Meanwhile let us see how he dealt with § xxxviii. 

By my hypothesis the disciplinary prayers now found in this section 
(Mur. i. 542-553) had not formed part of the document at Redaction 
S,, because S, was compiled for a dignitary, probably an abbot, who 
though of high rank, was not a bishop; and because, if the rubric in 
§ xvi may instruct us, the bishop in whose diocese his domain lay had 
reserved to himself the public reconciliation of penitents.’ But, since 
it is hard to see why, at the cost of minute and infinite pains, the editor 
of V should have adapted sacramentarial material previously written on 
6 pages to pages of « lineation and capacity if not to make them biblio- 
graphically homogeneous with several pontifical libelli already executed 
on x pages—the ‘ Pont.’, the ‘ Ord.’, the ‘ Bapt.’ of my analysis—we must 
believe it to have been he that engrafted into the first Mass for the 
Thursday before Easter the disciplinary material now found in it. The 
next table shews how true he was to his own artistic self, how scrupulously 
careful that his work should be done ‘decently and in order’. 

1 See J. T. S. vol. xv pp. 327-330. 
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He alters nothing that lies before him in the Canon Poenitentialis, 
but (i) by means of a new directive rubric, ‘ Zgreditur poenitens . . . 
prostrato toto corpore in terra’, he makes the ceremony begin on the first 
line of a fresh page. Again he alters nothing, but (ii) by means of 
another directive rubric, ‘ Post haec offert plebs et conficiuntur sacra- 
menta’, he gives the resumed Mass the same distinction.’ Yet again he 
alters nothing, but (iii) by means of an inserted Hanc igitur he gives 
what remains of the Mass the value of one integral page. 

Now then we are able to conjure the difficulties of that very puzzling 
constituent, the Hanc igitur (Mur. i 553), to which I have more than 
once referred.? As written by the editor of V it ran simply thus— 
‘ Hanc igitur oblationem die cunctae familiae tuae quam tibi offerunt ob 
diem in qua diis ii. ihc xpc tradidit discipulis suis corporis et sanguinis 
sui mysteria celebranda quaesumus diie placatus intende’, in the 165 
letters of six x lines. It was another editor than he who, as a lance at 
the Priscillianists who feasted on a fast-day, introduced the tautological 
‘ieiunii coenae diticae’; another editor than he who, after ‘ placatus 
intende’, inserted words not proper to the Canon, ‘ut per multa.. . 
mereatur offerre’, where ‘mereantur offerre’ would have been prefer- 
able ; another editor than he who began to add St Gregory’s ‘ diesque 
nfos ... iubeas grege numerari’, but stopped short on reaching the first 
necessary verb of the clause on finding that, whereas St Gregory had 
written ‘disponas’, his own manipulation required ‘dispone’.* These 
lapses in style may have a just claim on our consideration if I am well 
advised in believing V’ to have been edited at the beginning of the 
seventh century, a hundred years after V, and in a place remote from 
centres of learning. 

The Missa Chrismatis, We have seen reason to believe that the forms 
of ordination in §§ xx-xxiv of Reginensis were derived into V’ from V 
(see J. 7..S. vol. xv p. 348); that the editor of V had found them in 
a book of « pagination which I style ‘ Ord.’ (2. pp. 334-338) ; that one of 
the sources of Ord. was a libellus of yy pagination, ord., ; and that this was 
a highly developed representative of an ultimate, but very small, book, 
ord... Let us now assume that the Missa Chrismatis in § xxxix—wrongly 
numbered ‘xl’ in Reginensis—had a like history: let us, that is to say, 
assume an ultimate nucleus, fon/.,, and a developement of this, ont.,, 
both of them y libelli; and, after them, a « developement, Pont. And 
let us further assume that, just as ord., differed from ord., by the presence 
of long passages dealing with the ritual of the Old Law as adumbrative 

1 On the last line of p. 100 of his volume; perhaps the last of a gathering. 


? It is the only thing in the whole course of my enquiry that has given me any 
serious trouble. 


* Because the preceding verb was ‘intende’, not ‘ intendas’ or ‘ accipias ’. 
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of the ritual of the New, so the long passage in the formula for the 
blessing of chrism—‘ Qui’ in principio . . . propheta cecinisset’—was 
introduced by the editor of font., but had not been in font.,. 

Again, we have seen reason to believe the essential differences of 
Ord. from ord., to have been that it contained forms of ordination—the 
Consummatio presbyteri and the Ad consummandum diaconatus officium— 
not recognized by the earlier book; and, further, that it had all the 
necessary equipment of a proper Mass, i.e. the Oratio ‘Exaudi nos d5 
salutaris fi.’ &c. (Mur. i 513) and the six constituents now found in 
§ xxiv (2. 517). In § xxxix, indeed, the forms for the blessing of the 
oleum infirmorum, the oleum catechumenorum and the chrism are not 
‘ shadowed’ by another triad ; but there certainly are all the constituents 
of a proper Mass, as also directive rubrics which imply and refer to the 
Canon Missae. These I therefore assume to have been inserted by 
the editor of Pont. 

But before I act on these assumptions let me note a peculiarity in the 
formula for blessing the o/eum catechumenorum, ‘D8 incrementorum’ &c. 
(Mur. i555). This constituent, like the formula for the o/eum infirmo- 
rum, ‘ Emitte’ &c. (ib. ib.), and like that for chrism (2. 556), is a prayer ; 
but in Reginensis it is made to conclude as if it were an exorcism, ‘ per 
. ». uenturus est’ &c. (in 635 letters). I neither say nor think that this 
can be due to clerical error ; but I do believe that it represents a theory 
which was not held at the time and in the place in which either /ont.,, 
pont., or Pont. was set forth, and that the author of it wrote ‘ D3 incre- 
mentorum . . . adepturi per . in unitate eiusdem’ (in 585 letters). The 
subject will recur on an early page. Meanwhile we have the theoretical 
reconstruction notified in our next table. 

Here then we have for fontz., as in our examination of § xx and § xxii 
we had for ord.,, a title, a form of blessing (with such adornment of its 
initial letter as became a bishop’s altar-book) and a connecting rubric, on 
one y page ; and, again as in ord.,, on another y page, a second form of 
blessing. For Pont., again, as in Ord., we have, in addition to forms 
of blessing, constituents and rubrics proper to them when incorporated 
into a Mass: but here in Pont. as these in Ord. all have been arranged 
with careful foresight ; for, if there the consecratory ‘ De quaesumus omp. 
pater in hos’ &c., for priests and the consecratory ‘Emitte in eos 
quaesumus diie’ &c., for deacons began, each of them, on a fresh 
« page, so here does the consecratory ‘Emitte quaesumus diie spm 
stm’ &c., for the o/eum infirmorum, while its junction with the ‘per 
quem haec omnia’ &c., of the Canon is so abbreviated by means of 
an ‘ef caelera’ as that when the bishop, having left the altar and taken 
his place at the throne (Mur. i 555), is ready to begin the second 
function, the blessing of the oil of catechumens, yet another « page 
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awaits him. The twenty-four lines of this page contain nothing that is 
not proper to the subject. 

Let us now continue our examination of § xxxix. 

The formula for the blessing of chrism falls into three parts: the 
illative ‘UD et iustum . . . aeterne dS’ (in 83 letters); the long ex- 
pository ‘Qui in principio . . . cecinisset’ (in 989 letters), where the 
Old Law is explained as adumbrative of the New; and the strictly 
consecratory ‘ Te igitur .. . consortes’ (in 368 letters). This last should, 
however, have for conclusion either ‘per eundem . in unitate eiusdem’ 
or ‘per eundem diim nrtm ihm xpm filium tuum qui tecum uiuit et 
regnat in unitate eiusdem sps sci dS’; and should therefore be 
computed as containing either 393 or 444 letters. The lower value is 
of course probable for at least Jont,, and font... 

Guided by ord., and ord., I give all of these factors to font., ; but only 
the first and third to font... At this redaction, however, we must assume 
that the words ‘diie ste pater omp. aeterne dS’ (23 letters) were not in 
the ‘Te igitur’ &c., for they had just occurred in what was then the 
contextual ‘UD et iustum est’ &c. For font.,, therefore, the value 
of the formula must be lowered from (83+393 =)476 letters to ! 
(83 +370 =) 453- 

Instructed by § xx and § xxii in ovd., I cannot but believe that in ont, 
the expository ‘Qui in principio . . . cecinisset’ ended on one page, 
that the consecratory ‘Te igitur’ &c. began on another, that between 
them stood the rubric ‘ Seguitur benedictio’, and that so much of the 
item as preceded either the ‘ Seguitur benedictio’ or the ‘Te igitur’ &c. 
filled two y pages. The subjoined table justifies this my belief. 


schemes 
pont., pont., 
uobiscum. Resp. Etcumspu tuo. ...... I 
Sursum corda. Resp. Habemusaddim. .......-. 26 1 
Gias agamus diio dé nro. Resp. Dignum etiustumest. . . .| 38 2 
UD et iustum &c. (83). Te igitur deprecamur per ilim &c. (370) | 453 16 = 21 | 
UD et iustum &c. (83). Qui in principio &c. (989) . . . | 1072 37=42) 
Te igitur deprecamur ste &. 399 (392) 13 
Item olei exorcizati confectio. « + « I I 
Exorcizo te creatura olei &c.. . 575 (539) | 19 ‘19 
UD omp. aeterne ds qui mysteriorum &c. . . . . . «| 237(193) 7 
Explicit,or other rubric. . . . . + I=2I I=42 


Passing on to the Olei exorcizati confectio, (1) I neglect the rubric 
‘ Hoc loco’ &c. (Mur. i 557), not because it is of doubtful authority, but 
because, by the hypothesis, Aovz#.,, like ord.,, eschewed directive rubrics ; 
(2) that the formula of exorcism, ‘ Exorcizo te’ &c., did not necessarily 
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extend beyond the word ‘iudicare’, thus comprising 539, or perhaps 
rather more, letters; and (3) that the last constituent of all had the 
conclusion proper to it, ‘per . in unitate eiusdem’, not, as now in 
Reginensis, the conclusion proper to an exorcism, and that its value 
was therefore 193, not 237. 

These results are of exceedingly great interest and value, for :— 

In the first place: If it was at ord., that a long passage, ‘ Die sce. . . 
indigemus’ (Mur. i. 513), on the Mosaic ritual was introduced into the 
Ad ordinandos presbyteros (see J.T.S. vol. xv pp. 335-339), that a similar 
though shorter passage, ‘ Adesto quaesumus . . . possiderent ’ (7d. 515), 
was introduced into the Ad ordinandos diaconos, and that a long and 
analogous passage, ‘ DS qui moysen. . . clarescat’ (7b. 625), was inserted 
into the De episcopis ordinandis (see J.T.S. vol. xv p. 340); it was at 
pont., that the precisely analogous ‘ Qui in principio . . . cecinisset’ here 
in § xxxix found its way into the formula for the blessing of chrism. 
Hence we may fairly infer not only that ovd., and font., had one and the 
same editor, but that both of them may have stood in one and the same 
libellus, that one and the same libellus may previously have held ord., 
and /ont.,, and that at a later date one and the same book may have held 
both Ord. and Pont. 

Secondly: Although the foregoing list of values gives us no technical 
certitude on the subject, it shews it to be possible that font., contained 
the formula for the exorcism of the o/eum simplex* when as yet the con- 
stituent ‘UD omp aeterne dS qui mysteriorum tuorum’ &c. had not been 
subjoined to it. It certainly does shew that this last constituent, what- 
ever be the truth as to the exorcism itself, cannot have appeared before 
redaction font... 

If, therefore, scholars should ever learn where, when or by whom the 
four exegetical passages on the Old Law as adumbrative of the New were 
written ; where, when or by whom the o/eum exorcizatum first received 
liturgical recognition in Western Christendom ; where, when or by whom 
the idiomatically curious ‘UD .. .qui mysteriorum tuorum’ &c. was written, 
very useful clues will have been obtained to the external history of our 
document. 

Let us now resume our examination of Pont. for so much of the 
present section as relates to chrism and the oleum exorcizatum. 

Between the rubric ‘Jterum dicis’ and the dividing-point of the 


1 I may have to recur to this subject on a later page. Meanwhile, let me say 
that at one time the oleum simplex, as ritualists call it, bore to the oils known as 
sacramental some such relation as mere holy water bears to the water of the 
baptismal font. I think I am right in saying that the blessing of this oil is not 
nowadays practised in dioceses where the observance of the Roman rite is 
rigorously enforced. 


i 
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formula for the blessing of chrism Reginensis has not material sufficient 
to fill an integral number of x pages. It is on occasions like this that we 
realize the value of an ascertained unit of paginal measurement. But 
for such a criterion, I could not have felt sure, as I now do, that, 
by whosesoever fault, Reginensis is here defective. What then are the 
facts in our cognizance ? 

In Reginensis the form for the blessing of chrism begins with the 
rubric ‘/terum dicis’: then follow the salutation ‘ Diis uobiscum’ and the 
response proper to it. But what does ‘ /ferum’ imply? I do not 
think that it refers to the ‘ Diis uobiscum’ (Mur. i. 555) which precedes 
the form for the blessing of the oleum catechumenorum : because that was 
a function distinct from the present ; because the ‘ //erum iterum dicit’ 
in § xx (#d. 512) excludes the idea of separation in point of time between 
one announcement of the ‘ Auxiliante diio’ &c. and another, and because 
the directive ‘Z¢ iterum subsequitur alia oio Libera nos dite’ in the 
present section (24. 555) gives ‘iferum’ the meaning, not of ‘again’, but 
of ‘immediately’ or ‘ without interruptive interval’. ‘Turning therefore 
for help to the Roman pontifical now in use, I there find that the saluta- 
tion ‘ Dominus uobiscum’ precedes, not only the consecration itself of 
the chrism, but also the preliminary ceremony of infusing balsam into 
the urn which contains the waiting oil ; and, thus informed, proceed as 
follows :— 

If I have rightly reconstructed Pont., that edition was characterized 
by directive rubrics: witness, in the preceding forms, the ‘ Ut autem 
ueneris &c., the ‘et reliqua usque ad’ &c., the ‘ Expleto enim canone’ &c., 
and several others, all of which are in Reginensis. We therefore should 
assuredly expect to find in Reginensis, what it does not give us, a rubric 
about the balsam, the admixture of which with oil constitutes the material 
difference between chrism and the other ofa sancta. Mr. Wilson’s 
note 25 (P. 74 of his Ge/asian Sacramentary) gives us what we want. He 
tells us that the St Gallen book here has ‘ Post hoc misces balsamum cum 
alio oleo et benedicis crisma in his verbis’. 

From these data I infer that, whether from carelessness or from other 
cause, and at whatsoever stage in the history of Reginensis, the following 
details have been omitted :— 

uobiscum, Res, Et cum spi tuo. 


Post hoc misces balsamum cum alio oleo 
ad benedicendum xpisma. 


and that then came 


Iterum dicis 
Dis uobiscum, Resp. Et cum spi tuo 
&c., &e. 


} 
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We thus have for the three editions :— 


pont., | Pont. (V) 
Diis uobiscum. Resp. Etcumspituo. . . . 2 I 
Diis uobiscum. Resp. Et cum spi eee oe I I 
Sursum corda. Resp. Habemusad dim . . - | 26 I I 
Gias agamus did do nro. Resp. Dignum et iustum est - | 38 2 2 
UD et iustum &c. Te igitur deprecamur per xpm &c. . | 453 16 =21 
UD et iustum &c. Qui in wer ae 5 . | 1072 37=42 37 
Sequitur benedictio « «he I } 1=48} 
Te igitur deprecamur die ‘se &e. © © © © 13 13 
Item olei exorcizaticonfectio . . «| 27 I I 
Exorcizo te creatura olei &c. . « | 539 | 29 19 19 
UD omp. aeterne d qui mysteriorum “ge. —s 7 7 
Hoe autem expleto ueniens ante altare&e.. «| 157 6 
Explicit or other rubric. . . r=21 1=42 1=48 


* MemoranDUM.—The ‘ Hoc loco misces balsamum’ &c., which here 
stands in Reginensis, looks like a conflation of words in the ‘ Post hoc 
misces balsamum (or Hoc loco misces balsamum) cum alio oleo’ in the 
rubric on the fourth line and the ‘ Sequitur exorcismus’ which would be 
permissible at this place. 


If I have rightly traced the evolution of Ord. and Pont. from ord., and 
pont,, and of this from ord., and font.,, the collation of the three 
successive editions would be as follows :— 

For ord., and font., we should have, on two membranes 


Pager Blank, 
Consecration of Bishop (see J. 7. S. vol. xv p. 340). 
Ordering of Presbyters ( 
Ordering of Deacons ( 
Blessing of oleum infirmorum. : 

» Oleum catechumenorum, 

Chrism. 
Blank, or filled ex post facto with exorcism of oleum simplex. 


on ant 


This collation tells against, rather than for, the inclusion of the Ole 
exorcizati confectio—an item, not improbably, of oriental origin, and for 
this reason worthy of most careful notice—in the nuclear scheme ; for 
its inclusion would not have left a blank page at the end of the libellus.* 
On the other hand, the scheme which I just now gave for font., (see above, 


1 I suspect that the libellus was not bound, but that when in use its two mem- 
branes were enfolded within the wings of a diptych. The editor of such a libellus 
would naturally leave the last page blank as well as the first. 
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Pp. 45) does not leave room for an explicit after the Benedictio chrismatis. 
This objection might, however, be met by assuming that the original 
formula was not only devoid of the words ‘ diie ste pater omp. aeterne 
ds’, which by the hypothesis (see above, p. 45) would have been 
tautological, but that it also lacked the succeeding ‘ per ihm xpm filium 
tuum diim nfm’ (25 letters). I am inclined to think that it did ; for, 
as the reader will perceive on consulting the extant text (Mur. i. 557), 
these words are by no means necessary, since they are almost immedi- 
ately, and in the very same sentence, followed by ‘ per potentiam xpi 
tui’. Their exclusion would give the original formula (453 — 25 =) 428 
letters, the equivalent of 15, not 16, lines, and would thus leave room 
for an explicit on the last line of the penultimate page. On the whole, 
the most probable opinion must, I think, be (1) that the Oli exorcizati 
confectio was not in the original libellus, but (2) that, which as yet con- 
sisting of nothing but title and exorcism, it had a first and temporary 
lodging on the last page of that little document, and (3) that when 
it eventually received an assured home in the second libellus the con- 
stituent ‘UD omp. aeterne d§ qui mysteriorum tuorum’ &c., whoever 
may have been the author of this, was subjoined to the exorcism, so as, 
with an explicit, to fill the whole of the penultimate page of a fasciculus 
of four membranes: the collation of this being :— 


Page 1 Blank. 
Pages 2-4 Consecration of Bishops. 
» 5-9 Ordering of Presbyters, Consummatio, Ordering of Deacons, Ad 
consummandum &c. 
Page 10 Blessing of oleum infirmorum. 
Pages 12-15 a 3, Chrism and exorcism of oleum simplex. 
Page 16 Blank. 


Thus was a fasciculus of two membranes superseded by a fasciculus 
of four. This in its turn was replaced by a fasciculus of six, the 
collation being :— 


Page 1 Blank. 
» 2 Frontispiece. 
Pages 3-6 —_ Consecration of Bishops. 
»» 7-10 Ordering of Presbyters and Consummatio, 
» I-15 a », Deacons, Ad consummandum and § xxiv. 
+» 16-18 Mass and Blessing of oleum infirmorum. 
Page 19 Blessing of oleum catechumenorum. 
Pages 20-23 ” yy Chrism and Ole: exorcizati confectio. 
Page 24 Blank. 


Hence the prominent facts in the external history of this contributory 
pontifical would seem to be, that the first and the second issues of it 
VOL, XVI. E 
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were written in a scriptorium, or in scriptoria, whose sacred books were 
books of y pagination; that the second, if not the first, issue was 
designed for use in a diocese which employed not only the three 
sacramental oils but also the oleum simplex; but that the third was 
written in a scriptorium whose sacred books were books of « pagination, 
in a scriptorium which boasted artists as well as scribes, a scriptorium 
therefore of some pretension ; that, as many of its directive rubrics 
intimate, it was written in or after the pontificate of Gregory the Great, 
and that, as its final rubric, ‘ Hoc autem expleto’ &c., intimates, it was 
written in a diocese obedient to the decree of the First Council of 
Braga (A.D. 563) which forbade after-supper communion on the 
Thursday before Easter. 

Section xxxix at Redactions V and V’. 1 cannot find that when the 
editor of V was dealing with sacramental items he was ever untrue 
to his exemplar, a copy of S,, except when stichometrical necessity 
prompted him to resort to expedients of retrenchment or enhance- 
ment: but since no such necessity beset him when dealing with 
§ xxxix, for the pages of his exemplar, a copy of Pont., were, like his own, 
pages of x value, I assume that he followed that exemplar line by line 
except at the beginning of the item. There his predecessor had 
sacrificed a line to ornamentation; and, as he himself eschewed 
ornament, the disparity thus presented would be most easily met by 
concluding the first constituent, not with the conventional ‘per’, but 
with ‘per diim nfm ihm xpm’. Thenceforward his course was clear 
until he reached the end of his own eighth page (p. 109 of his volume). 
I need not tabulate his values. Save for the slight exceptions just 
mentioned, they will be found in columns ‘Pont.’ of the preceding 
tables (see above, pp. 44, 48). 

The editor of V’ worked otherwise. He had carried § xxxviii into 
the first eight lines of a page (p. 107 of his volume): and it may have 
been to rectify this disadvantage that he gave one line instead of four 
to the Communicantes (Mur. i 555), that he deprived the Hanc igitur of 
its rubric, and that he suppressed the rubric ‘ Dicis’, the salutation 
‘ Diis uobiscum’ and its response, the headings proper to the successive 
forms of blessing, and the ‘ Seguitur benedictio’ at the dividing-point of 
the formula for chrism. But, on the other hand, and for whatever 
reason, he made the ‘ DS incrementorum’ &c. occupy twenty-two lines, 
instead of twenty-one, by giving it a conclusion proper to exorcisms 
(#. 556); he made the formula for chrism occupy fifty-one lines instead 
of fifty (#. 557); he inserted an unintelligible rubric before his 
exorcism of the o/eum simplex ; that exorcism he so prolonged as to 
make it require twenty-one lines instead of nineteen ; and, by giving the 
last constituent the conclusion proper to exorcisms he made this require 
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eight lines instead of seven. In the subjoined table I make careful 
note of these peculiarities. It shews that on reaching the limit of the 
item he reached the end of a page. 


Vv’ 
Brought forward. (Seep. 41 supra) . . 248 
ix. Item in quinta feria missa xpismatis . . . . 31 I 
Four details as in Pont. (See p. 44 supra) 6, 35 4, 13= 26 
Infra canonem Communicantes uf supra. . 33 I 
Hanc igitur oblationem famulorum...offerre* . . . . . 267 
Istud oleum ad ungendos infirmos. . . . .... 26 (P. 108 ends) 
Ut autem ueneris Nobis... dim nfmetintras . .. . . 82 
Six details as in Pont. (See p. 44 supra) 15, 1, 1, 1, I, I= 20 
Ipsa expleta confrangis...dicis . 113, 4 
Diis uobiscum. Resp. Etcumspiituo. Dicis . . . . . 30 
D3 incrementorum ... iudicare saeculum per ignem . . . 625 22 
Three details as in Pont. (See p. 46 supra) I, 1,3= 4 
UD et iustum...pereundem...xpm filiumtuum . . . 1471 51 
Hoc loco misces .. . et sequitur hicexorcismus . . . . . . 51 2 


Exorcizo te... per eundem...perignem perdim . . . 575 20 
UD omp. aeterne ds qui... perdiim...saeculum perignem 237 8 
Hoc autem expleto ueniens ante altare&e. 157 6=144 (P. 114 ends) 


*MemoranpDuM.—I doubt whether even the editor of V’ can have 
added the words ‘diesque nfos’ which in Reginensis follow ‘ offerre’. 
To assume that he did might gravely prejudge the question of his date : 
to assume that he did not would involve no such risk. This, therefore, 
is our safer alternative. St Gallen not only knows nothing of them 
but subjoins ‘ per xpm’ to ‘ offerre ’. 


Section xl. Zhe Missa ad uesperum. On a previous page (see 
above, p. 30) I give my reasons for thinking that the latter half, ‘ Pascit 
igitur’ &c. (Mur. i 558), of the extant preface of the Missa ad uesperum 
is not the work of a Roman pen; and I shewed at some length how 
admirably the result implied by this hypothesis consorts with the pagina! 
distribution which the ceremonial observances proper to a first 
‘Maundy Thursday’ Mass would require of a careful Roman editor. 
I also gave my reasons for thinking that the original text of the first 
part, ‘Per xpm dim nfm quam in hac nocte . . . suppleret’, contained 
words not in Reginensis, the words ‘nec sacrati cibi collatio’ and 
that it thus comprised, with a concluding ‘per quem’, 570 letters (or, 
possibly, 559), the equivalent of eighteen 8 lines and of twenty-one 
6 lines. 

There is no reason to believe that the first of the cismontane editors 
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made any addition to what he transcribed from his copy of Redaction 
S, further than the Communicantes of § xxxviii and the latter part, 
‘Pascit igitur ... relaxauit’, of the Preface of § xl.’ On the other 
hand: so soon as the second cismontane editor had adopted into his 
volume the Missa chrismatis the Communicantes, and the Hanc igitur 
of which had in S, formed part of the A/issa ad uesperum, there was no 
need that he should rewrite these at length in his transcript of the 
latter item. We may therefore assume that it was he who, instead of 
doing this, wrote the ‘ Jnfra canonem ut supra’ (Mut. i. 559) which now 
separates the Postcommunion from the Preface. 

On this hypothesis the author of the very curious and suggestive 
‘magi mutati, reges turbati ... dignatus est adimplere’ in the extant 
Preface for the Octave of the Nativity * (Mur. i 500) and the author of 
this ‘ Pascit igitur . .. relaxauit’ can scarcely have been one and the 
same man*: and I therefore venture to hope that the salient 
characteristics of the two passages may yet help scholars to form 
a probable theory as to when, where and by whom, Redaction S, 
and Redaction V, respectively, were compiled. 

And, if 1 was just now well advised in believing that the editor of V 
took the rubric ‘ Hoc autem expleto’ &c. from a pontifical (Pont.) which 
lay ready to his hand, it would seem to follow that the bishop for whom 
he worked was bishop of a diocese in which after-supper communion 
on the Thursday before Easter was not customary. 


1 We have seen that, like the edition of the Roman sub-redaction S', and 
presumably for the same important reason as had inspired that of his predecessor, 
the editor of the cismontane S, so economized his material as to make the Secreta 
of § xxxviii end simultaneously with a page (see above, pp. 39, 40). The conse- 
quence was that enhancement having the value of twenty @ lines would be needed 
if the missa ad uesperum, the last Mass of the quadraginta ieiunia of the quin- 
quagesimal observance, was to end in like manner. Such enhancement was 
supplied by the ‘ Jnfra actionem’ and ‘Communicantes’ &c. of § xxxviii; by the 
‘ Pascit igitur’ &c. of the Preface of § xl, and by the capitulum of § xli. 

2 See J.7.S. vol. xv p. 200. 

8 Because, whereas the editor of S, may have subjoined his ‘ Pascit igitur. . . 
relaxauit’ to the original Preface of § xl as early as the year 495, or thereabout, 
the editor of Redaction V, at which, by the hypothesis, the marvellous ‘magi mutati, 
reges turbati. ..dignatus est adimplere’ (see J. 7. S. vol. xv p. 200) was added to the 
original Preface of § ix, may not have worked before the year 563, when the First 
Council of Braga forbade after-supper communion on the Thursday before Easter 
(see above, p. 50); and also because the two passages differ conspicuously from 
each other in respect of style. 
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The successive totals for § xl are— 


Brought forward. (See above, p. 36, p. 39, and pp. 48, 51) 
Item in feria quinta missa ad ae 


§ xl. 
Suscipe quaesumus die &c. . . . 


UD et iustum est per xpm... onsen perquem. . 


UD et iustum est per xpm . 


Infra actionem. . 

Communicantes et diem &c. ° 

Iteminfra. . 

Hanc igitur oblationem famulorum &e. 
Infra canonem ut supra. . 

Concede quaesumus diie &c.. . 

Praesta quaesumus die ut &c. . . 


Of the following. . . .. 
Total (8) for s! . 


-.. relaxauit per ipsum &c. 


53 
|S, V’ 
7) 77 U 
I I 1 
4 4 4 
18 | 21 
36, 34 
—,— 
I I 
3 3 
I I 
9 10 
I 
3 3 3 
3 4 + 
— 
1 I 1 


50 P. 48 ends) 
125 (P. 55 ends) 


(P. ends 
(P. rend) 
(P. 116 ends) 


MartTIN RULE. 


27 
105 
57° 
- | 267 
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NOTES ON THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. 
I. THE COMPILER AN ARIAN. 


In a paper contributed a year ago to the JouRNAL (October 1913: 
xv 53-65) under the title ‘A primitive edition of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and Canons’, I had occasion to cite, as evidence of the 
superiority of one Greek MS, Vat. gr. 1506, its peculiar forms of 
doxology. Since the theological affinities of the compiler have been 
a matter of dispute, it seems worth while to collect together a larger 
number of readings of this MS with a view of shewing at once its 
general excellence and its definite theology. If I am right in accepting 
this MS as the best witness to the original text of the Constitutions, 
it would certainly, I think, follow that the fathers of the Quinisextine 
council in Trullo in their second canon were amply justified in rejecting 
the book of Afostolic Constitutions on the ground of its unorthodox 
contents.’ 

No doubt the Trullan fathers did not go so far as to say that the 
Constitutions were forged by heretics ; they only asserted that they had 
been interpolated by heretics, and it might seem a tenable view that 
the clear doctrinal indication of the passages I shall proceed to quote is 
the result of an Arianizing edition of an originally orthodox or at least 
colourless work. But it is not very likely that after about the year 
A.D. 400 there would have been on Greek ground any movement for 
Arianizing Catholic or non-Arian literature ; the movement would have 
been the other way at that date, just as at the time when the Con- 
stitutions were compiled, somewhere about A.D. 360-380, there is a real 
probability that an Antiochene writer would have been some sort of an 
Arian. If we were to push back the date of the Constitutions another 
twenty years, the presumption would be stronger still : if, with Funk, we 
bring down the date of the compilation to the beginning of the fifth 
century, the presumption of Arianism would disappear, and this may 
explain why Funk, the only editor of the Constitutions who has supplied 
us with adequate materials for reconstructing the original, has refused, 
in spite of his material, to de-catholicize the traditional text of the book. 


1 év Tois kavéow (sc. the Apostolic Canons] évréraAra: 
érepoddgav ém Tis ExxAnoias Twa Kat fiva Tis evoeBeias Td 
ebmpenés Kaddos Tov Oclwv Boyparww TaY AiaTafewy 
mpoopipws dmoBodiy mpds Tv Tod Topviov oikodopiy Kai 
dopadeay, 
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But Funk’s date is unsatisfactory on other grounds (Brightman Liturgies 
Eastern and Western i pp. xxviii, xxix); and the data that are here 
offered as to the Vatican codex gr. 1506 go to shew not only that Arian 
readings are found in it but also I think that its readings approve them- 
selves in non-dogmatic passages. It is not contended that the MS 
is everywhere a safe guide : it contains perhaps more than its share of 
blunders, and there are also traces of a definitely catholicizing recension 
of passages which even the ordinary texts have left untouched.’ But the 
MS appears to represent (in common up to a certain point with its 
sister MS, Vat. gr. 2089, which I have quoted where 1506 is defective) 
an independent tradition, and to have preserved sufficient elements of 
the original text, bowdlerized in the other MSS, to enable us to pro- 
nounce clearly upon the doctrinal tendencies of the compiler. 


1. vil 47 § 3 
Lagarde 229. 15-21 Funk 456. 4-8 cod. Vat. gr. 2089 
(deficit 1506) 

K vie povoyev) Inaod 
xpioré, Kal dywv mvedpa 
Geod, vids rod 6 rip rod rod rarijp Tov Kupiov Tod 
aipwy Tas dpaptias Tov duvod ds aipe duvod bs aiper 
pou, eXénoov 6 aipwy tiv duaptiav rod TV Gapriav Tov 
Tas dpaptias ToD Kéopov, pov, tiv pov, 


1 The following passages may be cited in proof of this (the readings of Funk are 
on the left, those of Vat. gr. 1506 on the right) :— 


vi 14 § 2 (Funk 335. 19) 
avrov . . . mpookuveiv "Inood Xprorod abrov . . . mpooxuveivy tov Kipiov 
TOU Kupiou év TH mavayiy mvevpari, hyav Xpiordv nal 7d mavdyov 


mvedpa. 


vi 30 § 1 (Funk 385. 10) 


80 ob 7d céBas TH navroxparop: | 70 ofBas ow rH warpl wal 
ouvaidiy mvedpart. 


vii 38 § 8 (Funk 440. 5) 


cot défa Kai 7d oéBas "Inood ool nal 7d céBas pera Xporod nat 
Xpiorov. mvevdparos ayiou, 


viii 7 § 8 (Funk 27) 


ot... wat cod TH narpi . céBas nal matpi wal To 


viii 9 § 10 (Funk 488. 3) 
& ob cot déga Kal mpooxivnars év &’ ob col nal mpookivnas TH ayiy 


mvevpart. | mvevpart. 
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Lagarde 229. 15-21 
mpoadegar dénow 


KaOjpevos ev rod 
matpos, éhénoov ypas. ore 
av povos ayws, ov ef 
povos Kiptos 
cis Oeod rarpos: 


OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Funk 456. 4-8 


dénow jpav, 6 
pevos éri tov Xepov- 
Gre ob povos 
Gyvos, povos 
Xpiotds rod 
~mdons yerntis 
ducews Tod Baciréws 
jpav, ob coi 
Kal oéBas. 


cod. Vat. gr. 2089 
(deficit 1506) 
dénow jpav, 6 Kabyj- 
pevos trav Xepov- 
ore ot pévos 
dy.os, povos 
eds xai 
~méons yerntiis 
tov 
jpav, dC ob coi 


Kai oéBas. 

The early MSS are all but unanimous against Lagarde’s text, which is 
in effect identical with our own form of the Gloria in excelsis. Funk 
has the support of good MSS, and in substance he is right: but in the 
last clause we stumble both against an abrupt change of address and 
against a really impossible phrase ‘Christ of the God of all created 
nature’. Unfortunately 1506 is defective ; but we may presume that 
its reading is represented by the sister MS, in which the prayer is con- 
sistently addressed throughout to the Father, while it is Christ, as 
we should expect, who is ‘God of all created nature and our King’: 
compare the passage numbered 11 below, Bacwéa kai 
Kai picews. 

Funk 474. 4, 5 cod. Vat. gr. 1506 

6 dv povos tyros, 6 rH pice dy povos tynoros, 6 rH pice 
ddparos, ob avapxos, 6 povos | ddparos, ob Td elvar yvaous dvapyos, 
dyabos kai dovyxprtos. povos dyabds Kai dovyKpiros. 

Here the text of the editors speaks of God ‘Whose knowledge is 
without beginning’ as in vii 36 § 9 (432. 15), while the Vatican MS 
speaks of God ‘ Whose being is knowledge without beginning’: and 
though there may be some doubt whether 6 76 clvac (or 6 r@ elvac) 
should be read for ot 76 elvat, there is good reason to suppose that the 
compiler meant to say ‘God is knowledge’ rather than ‘God has know- 
ledge’, in view of the parallel viii 12 § 7 (Funk 496. 22, Brightman 
14. 32) ov yap el dvapyos yraors didios Spacis ...5 TH pion 
Kai povos 7 elvat. So simple a reading as that of the majority of the 
MSS would hardly have lent itself to a change. 


3, 4. viii 6 § 11 (Brightman 5. 17), viii 37 (36) § 2 
Lagarde 240. 26-28 Funk 480. 11-13 with codd. Vat. 
gr. 839 and 1506 


2. vili 5 § 1 


‘O pdvos Beds, 5 xai | pdvos Beds, 5 Beds kal 
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Lagarde 240. 26-28. 


Tov gov Tov povo- 
yevots viod gov, Tod 
tmpoBodeus. 
id. 272. 5-7 
‘O trav xpurtod 
kai kndepov adrod Kai 
6 tod tvedpatos mpoBodeds Kai Tov 


Funk 480. 11-13 with codd. Vat. 
gr. 839 and 1506 
matip tov Xpurrod Tov povo- 
yevois viod gov, 6 Beds Tod mapa- 
id. 544. 18-20 
kal matnp, & Tod tvedpatos KUptos 


vontav Kai kal TOV vonTav Kai aicOynrav 

I have included these two passages, although Vat. gr. 1506 is not 
alone in its reading and although Funk on both occasions follows it, 
because the phraseology is important in relation to the compiler’s 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. zpofod«vs is apparently not a word that 
belongs to the compiler’s vocabulary: and in his case that argument 
alone is almost enough to establish the true reading. In vi r1 § 2 
(325. 15) I do not doubt that, though Funk’s text is correct, his punctua- 
tion is not: read évds rapaxAyjrov da Xprotod tov taypaTwv 

5, 6. viii 6 § 11; vili 5 § 3 
Funk 480. 13 (Brightman 5. 18) cod. Vat. gr. 1506 

‘O ba Xpurrod dWacxdAovs tods ‘O Xpwrod tois 
pabytas paOnow tis | pabytais mpos paOnow 
cboeBeias. Tis eboeBeias. 

The reading of 1506 gives, what the other reading does not, an 
object to the ém-: it makes pa@yrais and payow correspond to one 
another, whereas in the other reading the ya@yrai are those who teach, 
not those who learn: and it is suggested by the natural contrast between 
‘teacher’ and ‘disciple’, as in viii 12 § 3 (496. 2), where the presbyters 
stand round the bishop on either side, &v paOyrat mapecrires 

In yet another passage 1506 alone has preserved what appears to be 
the true reading by retaining the word ddacxddwv, which all other 
authorities have lost: viii 5 § 3 (474. 11-14) av 6 dois dpous éxxAnoias 
ba. €vodpxov Tapovoias Tod cov paprupt TH Tapaxdyry 
Tav Gov Kal Tov xdpiTt of This 
reading is easy and specious at first sight: but the bishops who are 
speaking—or rather the consecrating bishop speaking in the name of 
the rest—have really nothing to do with the évoapxos wapovoia: they 
are (according to the fiction of the compiler) disciples of the apostles, 
but not of Christ. If then with 1506 we read instead da trav dv 
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drooréAwy Kai tov... érurxorwv, we get exactly the 
necessary point: ‘God who by means of the Incarnation gave laws to 
the Church through Thy apostles our teachers ’—‘ teachers of us the 
bishops who by Thy grace are present here.’ The article ray covers 
both drocréAwyv and ddacxddwv, ‘ those who were apostles of 
Thine and teachers of ours’, a trick of style very much, I think, in the 
manner of our compiler. 


7. Vili 6 § r2 
Funk 480. 17 (Brightman 5. 22) - codd. Vat. gr. 839, 1506 
mpos TO cidévar GE Kal Tovey TO mpos TO idévar Kal TO 
cov. GeAnpa cov. 
8. viii 9 § 5 
Funk 486. 13 (Brightman 8. 26) cod. Vat. gr. 1506 
cowwvor yeverOar tov abrod Kowwvot yevérOa Tov ayiwv abrod 
iepav kai péroxor pvorty- | Swpedv Kal Tov 
ploy... df. . . Tis viobevias. piwy... . viobecias. 


I cannot find the neuter plural iepd used as a noun by our author: 
while conversely the parallel prayer for catechumens (484. 12 = B. 
7. 20) uses the three nouns dwpéa, viobecia, pvorjpia just as in our 
passage. 


g. viii 9 § 8 
Funk 486. 19 (Brightman 9. 3) cod. Vat. gr. 1506 
Tlavroxpdrop aidve, Tlavtoxpatop Get aide, 


tav dAwv, Ktiota Kai mpitave Tov | Tov KTioTa Kal TOV 


Funk’s otherwise excellent index has omitted to collect the uses of 
the participle 6 dv, 7a évra, and I have no light to throw on this 
variation, but the text of 1506 is the more striking. 


10. viii 10 § 4 
Funk 488. 13 (Brightman 1o. 5) cod. Vat. gr. 1506 
imip ris dylas xat| ris dylas Kal 
éxxAnoias tis amd | TOO éxxAnoias Tis 
TepaTwv Ews TepaTwv. dd Tepatwv ews THS oiKou- 
pevinis. 


The phrase epi rijs éxxAnoias is found once else- 
where vii 30 § 2 (418. 15): the phrase ‘ the church of God’ is common 
in Book II. 
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II, 12. vili 12 § 7, § 27 


Funk 498. 4, 504. 26 (Br. 15. 6, 
18. 25) 
dpxvepéa adv, Kai Kiprov 
maons vontys kai aicOyris picews. 
ot orpa- 
ayyéAwv 


cod. Vat. gr. 1506 


dpxeepéa gov Kal mpooxuyyThy 
dfvoxpéwv, Kal xKiprov 
vontns Kai aicOyras picews. 

ot mpookuvet wav dowpatov Kat 
&yvov téypa, [oe mpookuvel 6 wapd- 
KAyntos| mpd mévtwv Gyids cou 
mais xpiotds KUptos Kai 
cod dyyedos Kai Tis 
Suvdpews dpxiotparnyds Kat dpxie- 
peds aidvios kai ot 
mpockvoiow orpatiat 
dyyéAwv 


Parallels can be found for aidvos xai dreXevryros viii 38 § 5 (548. 5) ; 


for dyyeAds cov viii 12 § 7 (498. 4), for dpyrepeds cov viii 46 § 12 (560. 23), 
for raypa as used of the ranks of angels vi 11 § 2 (325. 15), vi 30 § 10 
(385. 9), vii 35 § 3 (430. 9). The bracketed words are by the second 
hand over an erasure according to Funk : but I do not doubt that it was 
some close connexion in the original of the Holy Spirit with angelic 
spirits which was the motive of the erasure. Similarly in viii 12 § 8 
(Funk 498. 10 = Br. 15. 11) 6 airod xpd Ta XepovPip 
1506 after zavrwy inserts Tas otpaviovs Suvdyers and an erasure follows— 
comparing vi 11 § 2 (325. 15), where the word is also zoumrys, I suspect 
the words erased contained mention of the ‘creation’ of the Holy 
Spirit. 
13, 14. viii 12 § 50, 15 § 9 

Funk 514. 7 (= Br. 23. 1) cod. Vat. gr. 1506 

cixapurria, Kai TO | Kai ebyapioria, Kat Bid oe Kat 
Tatpi kat TO vid Kal TO dyiw | petd ce Kal mpooxdvnars 
part ev dyiw mvevpate. 

Funk 520. 24 (= Br. 27. 9) 


cot alvos peyadompérea 
céBas Kai TO tradi 
"Inood ro cov 76 
kat Kal Baoirei, nal dyin 


coi dda alvos peyadorpéreva 
mpockivycis, Kai peta oe Kat 
oe 7G radi cod 
jpav cai Baorrel, 80 06 cot 
rapa méons nal dyias 
dices edxaptotia év dyiw 
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I repeat these two passages from /. 7: S. xv 54, with the reference for 
dua ove Kai pera oe to vii 43 § 3 (448. 20), adding that for some minor 
phrases the text of Funk may be better than that of 1506: r@ Xpuro 
gov TH Kupiw Kai Ged Kai looks like the compiler’s style. 

15. vili 14 § 3 

Funk 518. 15 (= Br. 25. 26) 

éavrois ... wal TH Xprote éavtovs .. . tod Xprotod 
abrod tapabipeba. avtov 

I cannot doubt that the reading of 1506 alone corresponds to the use 
of the compiler : compare e. g. viii 36 § 3 (544. 15) éavrois. . . 73 Lavre 
Ged ia. ToD Xprorod abrod rapabipeba.' 

16. vili 15 § 2 

Funk 518. 17 (= Br. 25. 30) 

6 marnp tod gov Tov 6 tod Xpwrod gov ror 
eddoyntod eddoynpévou zaidds. 

Curiously enough neither phrase appears to be used elsewhere by the 
compiler. 


cod. Vat. gr. 1506 


cod. Vat. gr. 1506 


17. viii 16 § 3 
Funk 522. 5 cod. Vat. gr. 1506 

6 Xprorod Syprovpyy- 6 ba Xprorod ra ravra Syprovpyy- 

gas kai d¢ trav dAwy | cas mpd adtod 

I presume we ought to read airdv iroarnodpevos ‘making him to 
have ‘to exist’. mpd 5& mdvrwy occurred in the passages 
numbered 4 and 12 above, and if it is one of the compiler’s phrases 
would serve as a good test of the genuineness, which on other grounds 
I should be prepared to support. 

18. viii 27 § 1 
Funk 530. 1 cod. Vat. gr. 1506 

6 Kavavirys. Sipwv 6 Kavavatos. 

Here Funk’s reading has the support of the list of apostles in vi 14 
§ 1 (335. 11) and of the Zextus receptus of Matt. x 4, Mark iii 18, in 
both of which passages, however, Kavavaios is beyond question the 
correct reading. If the Constitutions had been compiled in any part of 
the Christian world but Syria, it would have been fairly clear that 
a fourth-century author must have written Kavavaios: in Syria the pre- 
sumption is much smaller. But a later recension would hardly have 
ousted the ‘Syrian’ in favour of the primitive reading. 


1 Cf. Justin Ap. i 49 dyerviry Bid rod Xprorod éavrods dvéOnxay : Chrys. 
fiom. ii in 2 Cor, éavrois Kai 7H abrod napadede. 
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19. viii 28 § 2 
Funk 530. 10 cod. Vat. gr. 1506 
érioxoros otk érioxoros evdoyet edAoyetTat, 
yxerporover .. . | xerpotovet ob .. . 
TEpos ov | Bvrepos od 


Apart from the dogmatic passages, this is certainly the most interesting 
variant offered by 1506. No phrase in the Constitutions is more familiar 
than this epigrammatic contrast of the function of bishop and presbyter : 
and the epigram is heightened, and the clauses are better balanced, if 
we adopt the striking reading of 1506. It must be admitted that the 
reconciliation of penitents by xe.poHecia is included among the offices of 
a bishop described in the earlier Books, and so far the parallels are in 
favour of the ordinary reading: yet it is so extraordinarily difficult 
to conceive of the reading being invented that I prefer to regard it as 
original, and to interpret xewpoecia of the concurrent imposition of 
hands in the ordination of presbyters, ‘the bishop ordains, the presbyter 


lays on hands’. 20. viii 32 § 2 


Funk 534. 8 codd. Vat. gr. 1506, 2089 
tas airias ob ras aitias é£eralécOwoav, ci 
Te Adyw. xdpiv To kuptaxw dyw. 
21. viii 37 § 3 
Funk 544. 27 cod. Vat. gr. 1506 
kai THY viKTa dvapaprytov. kal tiv vixra dvapdpTyTov Kat 


These twenty passages seem to me to be enough to guarantee both 
the excellence of the text of 1506 and the fundamentally Arian character 
of its theology. I cannot feel the least doubt that it represents, more 
faithfully than our other witnesses, the wording of the Constitutions as the 
compiler published them. If so, the compiler was an Arian pur sang. 


I hope in a second Note to examine the genuineness of the group of 
Apostolic Canons which deal with baptism (nos. 46, 47, 50) and of the 
addition to canon 50 found in Vat. gr. 1506 (see J. 7: S. xv p. 57), with 
special reference to the discussion—unknown to me a year ago—by 
Prof. E. Schwartz of Freiburg in his treatise Veber die pseudo-apostolischen 
Kirchenordnungen (Strassburg 1910) pp. 12 ff. Schwartz is always 
a stimulating writer, though not always a convincing one. In any case 
the Syriac passage, printed by him in his own Greek rendering, represents 
quite obviously the original form of the addition to can. 50, which both 
Vat. gr. 1506 and John Scholasticus give in a catholicized edition. And 
this original echoes with remarkable closeness the theological language 
and ideas of the writer of the Afostolical Constitutions. 


C. H. TuRNER. 
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THE PSALM OF HABAKKUK. 


TuE following Note is an attempt to carry one step further the 
admirable paper published by Mr H. St J. Thackeray in the Journal of 
Theological Studies for Jan. 1911 (J. Z.S. xii 191-213). Mr Thackeray 
started from the Jewish lectionary practice of reading the Psalm of 
Habakkuk during the Feast of Weeks, i. e. Pentecost, and he proceeded 
to shew that the obscure and untranslateable words of Hab. iii 9» are 
very probably catchwords indicating the passages of the Pentateuch in 
connexion with which the Psalm, or part of it, was to be recited. 
I propose to consider more closely a question which Mr Thackeray 
only touched upon on p. 211, the question of the authenticity and 
original meaning of the whole Psalm. 

The ‘authenticity’ of the Psalm of Habakkuk naturally means 
nothing more than the question whether the third chapter of the Book 
of Habakkuk is by the same author as the first two chapters. We 
know nothing about Habakkuk, except what we can get from the book, 
for the Habakkuk ‘capable de tout’, whom we meet with in Bel and 
the Dragon, may be left out of serious consideration. 


What is the date of the Book of Habakkuk? What is its general 
message? The usual answer is that it comes from the period of the 
Exile. The just man is told to wait in faithful endurance, till at last 
(but not just yet) due vengeance falls on the Chaldeans, ‘ that bitter 
and hasty nation’ (i 6). From the mention of the Chaldeans it is 
assumed that the prophecy falls in the time when the Chaldeans had 
dominion over the Jews. 

Another view has, however, been taken, which English readers may 
find most conveniently set forth in Budde’s article ‘HasakkuK’ in 
Encyclopaedia Biblica cols. 1921-1928. It is pointed out that there is 
no word of ‘exile’ or ‘ restoration’ in the prophecy ; it is Jahwe Himself 
who is raising up the Chaldeans to be an instrument of vengeance, and 
it is not said that they have laid Zion waste—or, indeed, that Zion is 
lying waste at all. For these reasons it is contended that the enemy of 
chapter ii, upon whom destruction is coming, is not Babylon but 
Nineveh, and that the true date is a few years previous to the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh in 608-606 B.c. The revolt of the Babylonians under 
Nabopolassar had been the turning-point in the decline of the Assyrian 
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Empire, and though in the end Nineveh was actually captured by 
Medes, the Chaldean rebellion had greatly contributed to the final 
catastrophe. No doubt Hab. i and ii are written in a somewhat 
obscure style, with few definite allusions involving names and places 
from which certain historical conclusions inevitably follow, but though 
certainty cannot be obtained it may be said that the earlier date is at 
least as probable as the later one. This means dating the Book of 
Habakkuk in the decade from 620-610. 


What is the meaning of the Psalm of Habakkuk? What is the 
point of the whole composition? I find in commentaries a great deal 
of admiration expressed for its poetry and grandeur, but the general 
conclusion appears to be that, as it stands, the poem has suffered some 
damage, and so it no longer means anything at all as a whole. In this 
connexion Budde’s remarks are very instructive (Zncy. Bibl. 1927). 
He says :— 


‘it is to Wellhausen that we owe the complete elucidation of this 
obscure composition (7. Proph. 166, 170f). As he well remarks: 
“It is the community that is the speaker, . .. it prays, Renew Thy 
work in the midst of the years. The long-since founded theocracy has 
fallen into ruin, and a new foundation is desired...” In the descrip- 
tion of the theophany ... the colours are derived exclusively from the 
deliverance from Egypt, as can be seen with sufficient clearness from 
vv. 3, 7, 8 ff. With this description of the deliverance wrought for the 
fathers that of the new deliverance now prayed for and expected 
becomes for the poet so blended that he seems to behold the approach 
of the other. Wellhausen leaves open the possibility that this may not 
always have been the case, and that the proper close of the poem has 
been lost, since vv. 17-19 cannot be the genuine one.’ 


Yet Prof. Budde is not quite certain, after all, that vv. 17-19 are not 
genuine. ‘Verse 17’, he says, ‘which certainly seems strange, may 
give some fresh touches to the picture of the fate of the hostile people ; 
but vv. 18f present not only a very appropriate contrast to this, but 
also a thoroughly typical psalm-epilogue.’ Let us see what this epilogue 
really is, which Wellhausen says cannot be genuine and the most 
characteristic part of which Budde acknowledges to be strange. It 
runs thus :— 


17 For though the fig-tree should not blossom, 
Neither fruit be in the vines, 
The labour of the olive have failed, 
And the fields have yielded no meat, 
The flock have been cut off from the fold, 
And there be no herd in the stalls: 
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18 Yet I will rejoice in Jahwe, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. 
19 Jahwe, Adonai, is my strength, &c. 


Certainly, verse 17 is unusual. It comes in very oddly, and if it is to 
have a meaning in the context it must be something quite special and 
definite. 

I venture to suggest that if we strip off all the poetical imagery from 
the verses I have quoted, we may fairly say that the meaning is ‘ How- 
ever bad the year may be, we will hold our Harvest Festival all the 
same!’ I do not say this is doing justice to the poetry, but I think it 
expresses the thought. 

With regard to the rest of the Psalm, no doubt Wellhausen is right 
in saying that ‘the colours are derived exclusively from the deliverance 
from Egypt’. Verse 2 is the essence of the whole, and here we have 
a paraphrase of the meaning ready to hand in the familiar versicle 
*‘O God, we have heard with our ears, and our fathers have declared 
unto us, the noble works that Thou didst in their days, and in the old 
time before them’. And, further, the particular work of old time 
appears to be connected with the battle of Rephidim and the defeat 
of the Amalekites, who are (I suppose) referred to in verse 7.’ It was 
these references to the events between the Passage of the Red Sea and 
the giving of the Law at Sinai that made the Psalm appropriate for 
recitation at Pentecost, which the Jews regarded as the time of year 
when the Law was given, as Mr Thackeray has been telling us. 


3. 

Very little is known about the celebration of Pentecost in pre-exilic 
times. It is, of course, the season of corn-harvest in Palestine. There 
are features about it that are ancient and others that are secondary. 
In Lev. xxiii it is only a one-day feast and in Ezekiel’s revised Kalendar 
it is altogether passed over. Yet it was no novelty, as the Day of 
Atonement seems to have been, for even in the old codes of Exodus xxxiv 
and Exodus xxiii it is a feast of obligation. We do not know how old 
the theory was that connected it with the giving of the Law: this 
connexion is commonly said to be based on the chronology of Exod. 
xix 1, a passage from the Priestly Code. It is quite conceivable that 
the connexion is the other way round, and that the view that Pentecost 
commemorated the Law (or rather the Covenant between Jahwe and 
Israel, as emphasized in Deut. v 2f) is the reason for the artificial 
dating by months, found in Exodus xix. In any case one element of 


1 For the equation of Midian and Amalek, see Judges vi 3, &c., and Noldeke’s 
article Mipian in Ency. Bibl, 
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the Deuteronomic legislation was to enforce the theory that the religion 
of Israel was no nature-worship like that of the peoples round about, 
but a special cult designed to remind the Chosen People of the special 
relation in which they stand to their Covenant God and of the great 
deliverance which He wrought for them in the past. 

To come back now to the question of date, we have seen that a most 
probable date for the Prophecy of Habakkuk is the decade 620-610 B.c. 
What was going on at that time in Judah? Politically it was a quiet 
period, but ecclesiastically it was a time of revolution, for at the 
beginning of it falls the 18th year of King Josiah, when the High 
Places of Judah were destroyed and the Law of the One Sanctuary 
at Jerusalem was put in force, so that a Passover was kept unto the 
Lorp their God, ‘as it is written in the book of the Covenant’ (2 Kings 
xxiii 21). If this was the time of Habakkuk, was it not with new 
feelings, with eyes turned back to the days of old and to the law of 
Moses, that he and his contemporaries kept together at Jerusalem the 
immemorial agricultural Feasts ? 

I cannot but think that this date, the date of the reforms of Josiah, 
gives a meaning and unity to the Psalm of Habakkuk, and further that 
it is the only thing that does give real unity to it. Let us substitute for 
the actual words the paraphrase of the two parts given above :— 


*O God, we have heard with our ears, and our fathers have declared 
unto us, the noble works that Thou didst in their days, and in the old 
time before them: however bad the year may be, we will hold our 
Harvest Festival all the same.’ 


These two sentiments are connected together by a real link if the 
Harvest Festival to be celebrated is being now for the first time 
connected in thought with the noble works which God did in the old 
time for His chosen people. 

In other words Habakkuk iii is not only an appropriate lection for 
Pentecost ; in my opinion it is, when considered as a whole, 400 
appropriate not to have been originally composed for the occasion, and 
no epoch in Jewish history is so appropriate for its composition as the 
one which is from other considerations its probable date, viz. soon after 
the reforms of Josiah. 

4 

I should like to guard myself here against two possible misunder- 
standings. I have not assumed that the Book of the Law found in 
Josiah’s time was the Book of Deuteronomy. Professor Kennett, as 
readers of this JouRNAL know, has made it probable that Deuteronomy 
as a literary work is later than Jeremiah. The basis of the reform 
under Josiah was rather the earlier Book of the Covenant (2 Kings 
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xxiii 21), supplemented by the ‘ Deuteronomic’ principle, so acceptable 
to King and Priests at Jerusalem, that the Temple on Mount Moriah 
is the only legitimate place of worship. But in any case the regulation 
of public worship by the Book of the Covenant in itself connects the 
Feasts with Sinai and the first meeting between Jahwe and His people 
rather than with the time of year when the corn is ripe, as had 
immemorially been the case. 

Further, the later Jewish theory represents rather a different nuance 
from what is suggested by the words of Habakkuk’s Psalm, and even 
(if Mr Thackeray be right) the earliest system of commemoration. 
The chronology of Exod. xix 1 and the Jewish traditions dependent on 
it make the event commemorated at Pentecost the giving of the Law. 
The Psalm itself and the reading of Genesis xii, on the other hand, lay 
stress on the earlier, more ‘ prophetic’, idea of the Covenant between 
God and Israel. It is not so much the documentary result of the 
meeting between God and Israel that is emphasized as the meeting 
itself. ‘Blessed be the Lorp,God of Israel ; for He hath redeemed and 
visited His people’—that is the idea which the Psalm of Habakkuk 
wishes to connect with Pentecost. 

If the Psalm of Habakkuk really be a Hymn written for Pentecost 
in the first years of its reformed celebration, a Hymn so appropriate 
and so popular that it has practically never passed out of Jewish 
liturgical use on that Festival, may we not consider the question of the 
authorship of the Book of Habakkuk from a new point of view? Is it 
not likely that the first two chapters owe their inclusion in the Canon 
to the fact that they are by the author of the Pentecostal Psalm ? 

I began by leaving out the Habakkuk who figures in the Greek tale 
of Bel and the Dragon. No doubt the story is pure invention, without 
any basis at all in fact. But it is just worth notice that even in that 
tale Habakkuk is connected with the harvest, for he is represented as 
bringing food to the reapers. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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TRIANGULAR NUMBERS IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


In a recent number of the Journat Dr MeNeile called attention to 
an article by Dr van den Bergh van Eysinga in the Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, in which a new explanation was suggested 
for the number of the Beast. In this article it was pointed out that 
666 = 1+24+3... + 36, while 36 again = 1+2+4+3... + 8. Evidence 
was then brought from Philo and elsewhere to shew that these ‘ triangular’ 
numbers (= 1+2+4 3... +)' were held to have the symbolic value of 
nm. Thence the conclusion was drawn that 666 had the symbolic value 
of 8, which in Gnostic symbolism = wisdom. Thus we get a new 
meaning at any rate for the words ‘ here is wisdom’. 

Dr MeNeile did not however mention, what to me seemed the most 
significant point in Dr van Eysinga’s paper, viz. that the other well- 
known Johannine number 153 is also triangular, being equal to 1+ 2+ 3 

.. +17. This coincidence seemed to me to give a prima facie ground 
for looking further into this arithmetical theory. The materials for 
what I have to say about it will be found in Gow’s History of Greek 
Mathematics, and in the short treatises of Nicomachus of Gerasa and 
Theon of Smyrna, both of which are edited in the Teubner series. 

The doctrine of ‘ triangular numbers’ seems to belong to the earlier 
form of Pythagorean arithmetic. The meaning of the name is clearly 
explained by both the writers mentioned above with diagrams. Arrange 
your units (symbolized by a) in parallel lines as follows :— 


(1) @ (2) @ (3) @ (4) a 


andsoon. The whole number in each case, 3, 6, 10, &c., will form an 
equilateral triangle, with the side (technically called the gnomon) equal 
to the last number of the series. Thus 153 fishes will be conceived of 


1 May I explain for the benefit of those who have forgotten their elementary 
algebra, that the sum of 1+2+3...+ "=n. at, and that therefore a triangular 
number is half the product of two consecutive numbers, e. g. 666 —2:3 . 


F2 
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as forming an equilateral triangle with a side of 17. It is thus easy to 
see why any symbolic value that may attach to 17 will also attach 
to 153. 

As I have said the theory of triangular numbers is early, but with 
other kindred ideas, two of which I shall mention later, it appears to 
have been popularized very much about the time that the New Testament 
or at least its later books were written. Arithmetic, says Gow, dis- 
appears from history about roo B.c., but was revived by Nicomachus of 
Gerasa, from whose time it became the favourite branch of mathematics. 
Nicomachus became extremely popular. He was translated into Latin 
in the second century by Apuleius and by Boethius in the sixth, and 
was the subject of some Arabian commentaries. In Lucian’s time he 
was the type of the arithmetician or calculator." He was succeeded by 
Theon of Smyrna, who was most probably living and working at a. D. 140. 
Both these men write avowedly in the interests of philosophy, of which 
they regard arithmetic as the vestibule. Nicomachus was a Pythagorean 
and Theon a Platonist. 

The date and home (or possibly birthplace) of Nicomachus himself 
is a matter of some interest in our present enquiry. He came probably 
from Gerasa in the Decapolis, about twenty miles from the Jordan. 
This date is given by Gow as about a.p. 100, but the evidence is con- 
sistent with some decades earlier. Liddell and Scott in fact give his 
Jloruit at A.D. 50. If so, he is both a contemporary and a near neigh- 
bour of the Apostles. , 

In both writers closely bound up with the ‘ triangulars’ are two other 
systems. The first is the rerpdywvor or square numbers. These are 
the same as our square numbers, but they are conceived of as generated 
in the following way. Start as in the triangulars with one unit a; 
then add a ‘gnomon’ of 3, making the square number 4, then a 


‘gnomon’ of 5, making the square number 9, then of 7 making 16, 
and so on, 


Thus the rerpdywvo are conceived of as the sum of successive odd 
numbers. 


Again, closely connected with these are the érepopyxes.? No diagram 


1 dpOpets cs Nuxdpayos 5 Tepacnvéds (Philopatris 12). 
I do not know how to translate this word. Not ‘ oblong’, which is mpopyxns. 
Boethius gives ‘ altera parte longiores ’, 
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is given, but it can easily be supplied. Start with /wo units: then add 
4, making 6, then add 6, making 12, and so on. 


a @ a aa a aaa 
a aa aaaa 
aaaa@ 

Thus the érepopyxys will always form a rectangle of which one side is 
shorter by one unit than the other. It is therefore the product of two 
consecutive numbers, and is of course always double of some triangular 
number. It is also the sum of successive even numbers. It will thus 


be seen that these three systems form a compact whole. 


(1) tpéywvor (sum of successive numbers). 


I+2+4 3... 


(2) terpdywvoe (sum of successive odd numbers). 
I+34+5-. + n= (— 


(3) érepoprxers (sum of successive even numbers). 


nn+2 
2+44+6.. 2 


A passage from Nicomachus in which he describes the relations of 
these last two systems is worth quoting, as shewing the romance and 
interest which attach to these numbers. He arranges the first few of 
the rerpdywvor and érepopyxers in parallel lines as follows :— 

ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th oth roth 
érepopyxes 2 6 12 20 30 42 56 72 90 I10 

He then shews that to form an érepoyyxys for the corresponding 
tetpé&ywvos, you must add the number which represents its place in the 
series: e.g. 64 being the 8th rerpdywvos, you must add 8 to make the 
8th érepouyxys viz. 72. He then proceeds. 

‘When we contemplate (évatev{ovres) them as set forth we shall 
marvel at their mutual harmony (¢AaAAyA/a), and how they help each 
other to generate and perfect those that succeed, and thus naturally 
suppose that in universal nature a similar result is accomplished by the 
providence which orders the Cosmos (xoopuxy mpévo).’ 

The suggestion I now have to offer is that this Nicomachean 
arithmetic, if I may so call it, has distinctly influenced the numbers of 
some books of the New Testament. And first let us take the 
Apocalypse. It will not be questioned that (1) the writer had a very 
great interest in numbers, (2) that his choice is largely based on Old 
Testament usage. But is there another element? 
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The smaller numbers cannot be said to shew anything one way 
or another. His favourites are 4, 7, 10,12. It is true that of these 
4 is square, 1o triangular, and 12 érepoyyxys, but no argument can of 
course be based on this. In the first place they are all Old Testament 
numbers, in the second place the numbers belonging to the three 
systems occur so frequently among early numbers, that nothing can be 
inferred from their appearance.’ All we can say is, that so far we have 
nothing incompatible with a knowledge of Nicomachean arithmetic. 
But when we rise to the higher numbers we get a more suggestive 
result. Here we must naturally disregard the thousands. No one, 
however addicted to the Nicomachean series, can be expected to 
dispense with the use of thousands to represent large multitudes. Apart 
from these we have— 


(a) The number of the Beast 666 (xiii 18). 

(4) 1,260 days (xi 3 and xii 6). 

(c) The blood pours out of the winepress for 1,600 stades (xiv 20). 
(d) The wall of the New Jerusalem is 144 cubits high (xxi 17). 


Of these (a) van Eysinga has shewn that 666 is the ‘triangle’ of 36, 
but one point, which he has not observed, may be mentioned. In 
Plutarch (de /s. e¢ Os. 76) we are told that 36 was held peculiarly sacred 
by the Pythagoreans, and that it was called the great tetractys, because 
it was the sum of the first four odd and the first four even numbers. This 
is of course merely a way of stating that it is equal to1+2 +3... + 8.” 
It should be observed that elsewhere the name of the ‘ great tetractys’ 
seems to be reserved for 10 which = 1+2+3+4. 36, says Plutarch, 
was their greatest oath, and signified the Cosmos. This last state- 
ment seems rather suggestive in connexion with the Beast. We 
have, of course, no specific evidence that the honour given to 36 was 
extended to 666, but it would naturally follow from the general principle 
of triangular numbers. When we take into account the identity of what 
we call the digits in 666,° it seems likely that in Pythagorean or Nico- 


1 It may help readers to estimate the value of the argument, if I subjoin the 
following: The total proportion of numbers belonging to the three systems is 
between 1 and 50—44 per cent. 

50 and 100—18 per cent. 
100 and 1,000—8 per cent. 
1,000 and 2,o00—4}4 per cent. 

2 Zeller suggests that 36 was also sacred as being the sum of the first three cubes 
= 1+8+27. Ido not know whether there is any definite evidence that this was 
recognized. It also possesses the rare, if not unique, property of being both 
square and triangular, 

8 This of course is not so striking in the Greek numerical system. But the 
words ttaxdo.n, éqxovra, € would by their similarity strike the imagination. In 
fact this is the one point about the number which does strike Irenaeus, 
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machean circles 666 would be a very king amongst numbers. I will 
leave for the present the question of the variant 616. 

(4) The 1,260 days which occur in two connexions are usually 
assumed to be another way of expressing 42 months (xi 2 and xiii 5), 
and ‘a time, times, and half a time (xii 14) or 33 years’. This may be so, 
though one may doubt whether the seer would without some special 
reason have made the year consist of only 360 days. Anyhow the fact 
remains that 1,260 is érepopyxys = 35 - 36, as also is 42 = 6.7. 

(c) and (@) 144 and 1,600 are of course both square numbers. They 
belong to the Old Testament scheme of numbers, in so far as their 
‘roots’ are typical Old Testament numbers. But as they represent 
lengths not areas, there is no apparent reason for the squaring. 

Two other Apocalyptic numbers may be noted. 

(a) Amongst the thousands 144,000 is the most striking. It is not of 
course properly speaking a square number, and it is attained by the 
ordinary process of multiplication. Given 12,000 per tribe it follows 
necessarily. Still it harmonizes with the seer’s love of square numbers. 

(4) The number of the 24' elders has given rise to a good deal of 
speculation. It is not an Old Testament number, and it does not 
belong to our three systems, But it may be observed that the 24 elders 
are always (I do not think xi 16 is really an exception) coupled with the 
4 living creatures. That is to say there are always 28 round the Throne. 
And 28 is of course triangular = 1.8 This can no doubt be brought 
into the argument, only on the assumption, that when a writer mentions 
two closely connected and juxtaposed numbers, he wishes to bring their 
sum (though unexpressed) before our minds. Such an assumption 
would, I think, be made by many readers in one familiar case. Many 
probably feel that in the miracle of the 5,000, the Evangelists in speaking 
of 5 barley-loaves and 2 small fishes wish to direct our minds to the 
mystic number 7. Still it is of course conjectural. 

Leaving out these two doubtful numbers, we have the fact that all 
the five largest numbers of the Apocalypse (exclusive of thousands) 
belong to the three systems. I find it difficult to resist the belief, that 


1 I suspect that one at any rate of the associations present in the seer’s mind, 
when he assigned the number 24 to the Elders, was the fact that the Greek 
alphabet has 24 letters. That the alphabet had a romance for him, which it has 
not for us, is obvious. Which of us could describe the deity as Aand Z? The 
chapter on the alphabet in Dionysius Thrax (for centuries the accepted grammar 
book) opens with the words, ‘There are 24 letters from Alpha to Omega’. The 
name oroxeia was in itself suggestive. An interesting illustration of this will be 
found in Mr Gaselee’s Parerga Coptica i. 

? It is also in Pythagorean arithmetic a ‘ perfect’ number, as being the sum of 
its factors 1+2+4+7+14 = 28, 
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St John though working on an Old Testament basis is influenced by 
Nicomachean arithmetic. 

When we turn to the narrative books we find in the Fourth Gospel 
and the Lucan writings phenomena, which though in themselves 
probably unconvincing, become significant, if taken with the facts of 
the Apocalypse. In these books three numbers stand in a category by 
themselves, as what I may call large definite statistical numbers, 
numbers that is which the reader would naturally regard as the result 
of a pretty careful counting of a collection of people or things assembled 
by chance. These are 

153 fishes (John xxi) ; 
(about) 120 at the election of Matthias and presumably at Pente- 
cost (Acts i) ; 
* 276 in St Paul’s ship (Acts xxvii). 
All these three are triangular. I have already noted that 


17.18 
153=> 7 


= 14+2+3... + 17- 


sso as 
2 


=1+24+3... + 15, and 15 again =1+2 ...4+ 5, so 
that this number like 666 is doubly triangular. 
23.24 

276 = I+2+3... + 23. 

All three are connected with some supernatural event or revelation. 
For the 276 of Acts xxvii is not a mere official statistic. When all hope of 
safety had been lost, the Angel of the Lord had stood by Paul and 
assured him that God had granted him all that sailed with him. This 
assurance was twice conyeyed by Paul to the crew, and was verified by 
the sequel contrary to all human probability. It is in connexion with 
these facts that St Luke says ‘now we were in all in the ship 276 souls’. 

It may be noted that the triangular character of the 120 and 153 
were known to the fathers. Jerome (Ep. 53)* remarks that the number 
at Pentecost ‘rising gradually and by increments from 1 to 15 makes 
the number of 15 degrees which are mystically contained in the Psalter ’. 
So, too, Augustine in his tractate on John xxi shews by addition that 
153 is the ‘triangle’ of 17.° 


1 It will be remembered that B (supported by the Sahidic) has ‘ about 76’. But 
here no doubt mAoiy ooF had been corrupted to mAoiy ws oF. 

2 «Qui centum viginti ab uno usque ad quindecim paulatim et per incrementa 
surgentes, quindecim graduum numerum efficiunt, qui in Psalterio mystice con- 
tinentur.’ 

3 « Qui numerus (i. e. septemdecim) ab uno usque ad seipsum computatis omnibus 


crescens ad centum quinquaginta tres pervenit.’ I owe this reference to Mr W. 
Montgomery. 
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If we examine the other numbers in these books we find (1) the 
familiar groupings of the disciples 7, 12, 70, and the 40 days, all of 
which are typical Old Testament numbers; (2) various notes as to 
distances, sums of money, chronological data, ages, or periods in human 
life, and the like. Most of these are either small or round numbers.' 
Even here, however, one or two odd possibilities crop up. The highest 
number amongst the age records, that of Anna, on the principle 
suggested above, that two juxtaposed numbers may be consciously 


added together gives the triangular number 91 (= But) Again, in 


Luke x 1 the very well supported variant 72 is érepopajxys (= 8.9). 
These are, of course, merely possibilities and only strengthen the argu- 
ment, in so far as they weaken the counter-argument, which may be 
drawn from the frequency of numbers, which do not belong to the three 
systems, 

The question now is whether the facts, which I have brought forward, 
taken all together fall within the reasonable limits of coincidence. 
I hardly think that they do, and I would ask readers who think other- 
wise, to let me put before them a little sum in probabilities. There are 
in these books, and indeed I think in the whole of the New Testament,’ 
only seven of what I should call definite numbers above a hundred 
(120, 144, 153, 276, 666, 1,260, 1,600). Now the numbers between 
100 and 1,600, which belong to our three classes, are 103, or about 
tin 140r 15. The odds therefore against all seven belonging to these 
three classes are somewhere about 120 millions to 1. I daresay some 
exception may be taken to this way of stating it, but it will require 
a vast amount of exception to reduce the odds to a point where 
coincidence becomes probable. Still, unless some general principle 
can be found, which will account for the predilection shewn for such 
numbers by the authors of the Fourth Gospel, Acts, and Revelation, 
I can well understand that many will still prefer to regard it as 
a coincidence. 

Such a principle can hardly be found in symbolism. The numbers 
do not seem to lend themseives to any such treatment, with the 
exception perhaps of 666. On the symbolic principle 120=15, 
153=17, 276=23, but what are we to make of 15 and 17 and 23? 
We have seen indeed that Jerome brings in the 15 ‘degrees’ of the 
Temple. Augustine explains 17 as an addition of 10, symbolizing 


1 46 in John ii 20 (apparently a careful piece of chronology) and 38 in John v 5 
are rather marked exceptions. 

2 The only number answering to this description, which I have observed, is the 
430°years of Gal. iii 17, which as a chronological datum derived direct from the 
Old Testament may be fairly said not to count. 
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the law, to 7 symbolizing the Gospel. Van Eysinga thinks that the 
author of the Gospel intended to indicate the nations represented 
according to Acts ii at Pentecost (which will add up to 17). It seems 
to me that the modern critic outdoes the ancient allegorists in fanci- 
fulness. Moreover, I doubt on my present knowledge, whether 
symbolism plays a large part in the later Pythagorean theory of 
numbers. Certainly there is nothing of the sort in Nicomachus and 
Theon. Their relation to the original Pythagorean symbolism seems to 
me much the same as that of Wordsworth’s view of nature to Keble’s, 
as shewn in the hymn ‘ There is a book, who runs may read’. While to 
Keble the sky meant the Maker’s love, the moon the Church, and the 
stars the saints, to Wordsworth all nature was a revelation of divine 
beauty. So with Nicomachus different numbers did not mean different 
things, but the endless mysteries and harmonies revealed in the 
properties of numbers were a sign and proof of ‘ Cosmic Providence’. 

I would explain the New Testament phenomena by supposing that 
these numbers had become to certain minds a matter of profound 
interest. This feeling probably took a different shape in different 
minds. In some it may have been superstitious or at least mystical, in 
others it may have represented a genuine intellectual curiosity. Many 
readers may be inclined to think that in St John the first feeling was 
predominant, in St Luke the second. Such an interest might have 
a threefold result. Firstly, when the imagination is largely free as it 
presumably is in the Apocalypse, such numbers may be deliberately 
chosen. Secondly, when such numbers actually occurred, the cir- 
cumstance is more likely to be recorded. Thirdly, there may be 
a tendency to imagine that a number is triangular when it is really 
something less interesting. I can illustrate such a tendency from 
a recent experience of my own. Forty years ago I remember a great 
cricket match at Haileybury, where the captain played a splendid 
innings of (as we thought) 153 not out. I remember a friend of mine 
exclaiming ‘ although they were so many yet was not the net broken’, and 
all these years I should have affirmed most positively that the score on 
this occasion was 153. A few months ago I had occasion to look back 
at the old school magazines and found that it was really 152, and so 
recorded in the magazine of which I was at the time myself an editor. 
I can only suppose that the aptness of the quotation and the association 
obliterated from my mind the real facts. 

If we apply these principles to the number of the Beast we need not 
come with van Eysinga to the conclusion that the old explanation of 
a ‘gematria’ is to be rejected. On the contrary, such a ‘gematria’ 
would be more acceptable, if it could be made to harmonize with 
a sovereign number. And further we may expect that the working of 
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the gematria might be somewhat strained to get this result. If Nero 
Caesar in Hebrew is otherwise suitable, we need not quarrel as 
van Eysinga does with the fact that it is Hebrew not Greek. It might 
be well worth while to use Hebrew letters, if thereby the writer secured 
a number with the properties of 666—perhaps we may add a number 
which bore the very appropriate meaning of the Cosmos—a term which 
to the Pythagorean would suggest the ordered universe, but by 
a Christian would be taken in the sense which it bears so often in the 
Fourth Gospel.’ It should be added that the virtues of 666 make it 
all the more necessary to account for the variant 616. The facts seem 
to me to suggest strongly that 616 is not indeed the original reading in 
the text, but is the original form of the gematria which St John reshaped. 
And this is quite in accordance with the fact that Tatos Kaicap does 
satisfy 616. 

On the whole, the remarkable fact which van Eysinga has pointed 
out, and the other facts which I have added, seem to me to leave the 
riddle of the Beast much where it was. Have these facts then any 
real significance or value? When this paper was discussed at the 
Cambridge Theological Society, Professor Burkitt expressed an opinion 
that the residual truth which appeared was that we must enlarge our 
ideas of what were interesting numbers to the early Christian mind. 
I should put it a little higher than this. It seems to me a real link 
between the New Testament writers and the speculation and science of 
the time. If ‘science’ seem too lofty a word, it must be remembered 
that Greek arithmetic worked out its results under drawbacks which we 
hardly realize. In the first place, multiplication, as we know it, was 
a difficult process with Greek notation.? In the second place, the 
Greeks at this time had no algebra. Thus while Nicomachus infers 
from the geometrical form of his diagrams that the érepopyxes and 
rerpdywvor were respectively of the form 7.741 and 7’, he shews no 
knowledge of the corresponding property of the rpiywvo., where his 
diagram did not help him. In fact the simple formula 


which is now within the grasp of an ordinary schoolboy, seems 
to have been beyond his ken. The calculation therefore of high 
triangular numbers was worked by addition, and if St John really knew 
that 666 was the ‘triangle’ of 36 he knew a fact which could only be 
learnt with a great deal of patience and labour.’ It must be re- 


4 And in the Apocalypse itself (xi 15). 2 vy. Gow l. c. pp. 49-51. 

8 This may perhaps account for the fact that, while the triangularity of 120 and 
153 was observed by Jerome and Augustine, that of 666 is not known apparently by 
Irenaeus, or, so far as I know, by any of the Fathers. 
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membered that the Church was born in an age which gave great 
attention to education, and had in its own way a really scientific spirit. 
I would diffidently suggest that the Mystery religions and the Gnosticism 
to which so much attention is now given were but side-breaths of the 
time-spirit, and that even philosophy was not a universal study. The 
main current of intellectual life and thought followed the regular 
channels of education—grammar and literature, rhetoric and history, 
arithmetic and geometry ; and a closer study of these may conceivably 
throw a great deal of light on the thought and terminology of the New 
Testament and early Christian writers. 


F, H. Cotson., 
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APOCALYPSE xviii 15, 17. 


Apocalypse xviii 15 of tovrwy .. . 17 Kal was KuBepyyrys Kal 
was éri rémov Kal vairar Kai doo tiv Oddraccav épydlovrar . . « 
Nestle ex conj. 


Tue first, the third, and the fourth of these classes of seamen are 
indicated clearly enough ; and the fifth phrase, in contradistinction to 
the others, indicates clearly enough fishermen and the like, as a candid 
examination of Wetstein’s citations will shew. With that great 
scholar systematic and unbiased illustration of the New Testament 
died; and I trust to shew by degrees that it died all too soon. 
Wetstein read wAoiwy & Spiros and threw in carelessly one 
illustration (out of hundreds he may have had) of réros = harbour—an 
illustration idly repeated, as usual, by subsequent editors. But it does 
not mean that; for one says eis Aiwéva—éni yfv perhaps: for that is 
‘to an anchorage off’ a shore. 

Now any one who looks fairly at the phrase will see that in between 
the xvBepvyrys (practically ‘captain’) and vadra: the crew, we need 
a mention of the rest of the hierarchy of a ship; and this conclusion, 
obvious at first sight, is greatly strengthened by the parallel the editors 
give us from Ezek. xxvii 28 f, where the prophet gives us xvBepvira, 
ériBdrar, mpwpeis. 

Any lexicon will tell us sufficient of this last officer (usually called 
mpwpdarys) for our purpose; and Artemidorus (i 37) tells us that the 
second mate was the to(yapyos, and perhaps the éoyapevs (Poll. i 95) 
was a third. Here we have the complement of the merchant crew. 

Now all these officers are named from their station—-the part of the 
ship assigned to them ; and if such part could be designated by rézos 
we might be on the road to an explanation of the meaning of this 
passage of the Apocalypse. But, as may be seen from the dictionaries, 
it means nothing of the kind. 

Does it not? What then of the following: Poll. i 92 xai rov rémov 
mpds Tais KwrwTtipa Kadovow. Schol. Thuc. iv 12 wapeg- 
epecia éorw tw ris cipecias ris ves téros, and I doubt not that 
many examples might be found from the grammarians. Here is one 
from an Alexandrine author Kallixeinos (Ath. 204 a) {ga pév yap ely 
éAdrrw Swdexa Kata mptpvav Te Kal mpGpav Kal was 
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Knpoypapia . . . dverAnpov Ta tpordedpeva 
Tis veos pépy—the last being the word preferred by Hesychius in his 
glosses. 

My conclusion is then that éri, ror-, and wAotwy are right, and the 
first means ‘in charge of’, the second ‘a quarter (of a ship)’; the 
corruptions are then easily explained. Between rézov (as éfovaiav éxew 
éxi Torov and which are normal, I hesitate. 

To the list of instances which I gave in the JouRNAL (xiv 56, July 
1913) where ozAds means storm, there is another to be added. It is 
in Theophylact. Simoc. p. 95 D (166 Scr. Hist. Byz.): Baovdeias yap 
axddos Tots oiaxiLopevov puxpa tis 
xateBartise, THs Tas TOV dvTI- 
Oérous ddAdre Tov oixeiov oxordy érevyopevov. Here, 
again, it is a squall not a rock which attacks; when they struck 
a rock they ran to pump out the water, or scrambled for the boats 
(Ach. Tat. iii 1 sqq.) or planks ; the question Whither shall we steer? 
was mooted in a storm, and even the least experienced passenger had 
his view and was allowed to express it to the helmsman. 


A. D. Knox. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON ’EII@OQ3KEIN. 


PROFESSOR MAx BonNET, known to all students of the Apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles, has sent me some fresh instances of érupdcxew in 
illustration of my article on that word which appeared in the JouRNAL 
for July 1913 (/.7:S. xiv 538-546). The passages seemed to me so 
illuminating that, with M. Bonnet’s permission, I reproduce them here 
as a sort of Appendix. 

1. Acta Anastasii (ed. Usener, p. 4b 15): Anastasius, having had 
a dream, comes into the monastery church during Nocturns (eis tov 
Kavova THs WaApwoias), the time of which is érupwoxovoys tijs 
ayias i.e. before the Sunday Eucharist (1. 33). 

2. Acta Thomae 29 (=Wright, p. 168, end): Judas Thomas gives 
his hearers a simple meal, but he himself does not* eat, because the 
Lord’s Day was about to arrive (éméev). During the night he has 
a dream telling him to go elsewhere, and so he takes farewell of the 
people after the Eucharist.? 

3. Acta Johannis 6 (Bonnet, p. 180, 25): St John commands the 
fleas to leave the hut, jyépas dé érupavovons*® the narrator gets up and 
sees them all congregated at the door waiting for permission to 
come in! 

4. Apophthegmata Patrum, Arsenius 30 (Migne, P.G. lxv 97 c): 
They used to say about Arsenius that late on Saturday at the beginning 
of Sunday (6% caBBdrwv éxupwoxovans xvpiaxis) he used to let the sun 
set behind him and stretch out his hands to heaven praying till the sun 
shined again on his face. 

It will be noticed that in this striking story, where érupdcxew is so 
clearly used in the conventional ‘ Jewish’ sense, the phrase in which 
it occurs is directly adapted from Matt. xxviii 1. In the passage from 
the Acts of John, on the other hand, where there is no allusion to the 
hours of worship or to the New Testament, érupavew (or érupdiorxerv) is 
used of daylight. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


1 Wright’s Syriac MS omits ‘ not’, apparently by a mere error. 

4 éwépavoev por (Act. Thom. 34, Bonnet, p. 151") appears to be a mistranslation of 
dua (Wright Xs line 1), i.e. ‘1 have escaped’. 

* So the better MS (M) ; the other MS (R) has émpwoxovons. 
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THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE 
PATRIARCHS. 


Ir is clear from the new Oxford edition of the ‘ Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament’ published last year that 
Dr Charles still holds the positions with regard to ‘the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs’ which he took up in his edition of that book in 
1908 (English Translation with Notes, T. & T. Black: Greek Text 
with Critical Apparatus, Clarendon Press). 

In the Journal of Theological Studies (vol. x p. 135) Prof. Burkitt 
reviewed Dr Charles’s edition, and pointed out some of the weaknesses 
of his positions. It is time that certain of them were challenged in 
detail, and particularly :— 

(i) Dr Charles’s reconstruction of the Greek text on the basis of the 
a family of MSS ; 

(ii) his theory of two Hebrew recensions of the Jewish work which 
he and many other scholars (including Schiirer and Bousset) believe to 
lie behind the present Christian edition of the Testaments ; and 

(iii) his analysis of Jewish and Christian elements. 

At the same time all students of the Testaments must acknowledge 
the immense obligation they are under to Dr Charles ; first for gathering 
together within the compass of a single volume almost all the available 
material for the reconstruction of the text, and secondly for the mass 
of information and the many illuminating suggestions contained in his 
notes. 


(i) Dr Charles has shewn that the Greek MSS are to be divided into 
two families, thus :— 


a B 

| | | | 

¢ hi bdg aef. 

Of the first family ¢ is the best representative. It is a MS of the 

thirteenth century now in the Vatican, and in addition to the Testa- 
ments it contains a series of extracts from the Fathers. The present 
condition of the text is not one to inspire confidence. It is frequently 
corrupt (e.g. R S 4° L2™ 6' Iss7! N17 3' A2* B3°) or careless 
(S 6° L6* Jud 26°): the spelling is erratic (e.g. R6' S7' L 8” 15* 
B1'), and the accents are very incorrectly given. It is guilty of 
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frequent and considerable omissions (e.g. R 3° S 7! 9" 10° 125-7 13? 
18* Jud 217 Iss 1). 

Occasionally these are supplied by 47 (e.g. Z 17-28), These two 
MSS are similar in many ways (e.g. in omission and in spelling) to ¢, but 
are not earlier than the seventeenth century. Their relation to c is well 
illustrated by the fact that where in Iss 7’? A 7° Jos 19° B 3° 9’ ¢ adds 
epi xi (i.e. xpuorod) in the margin 47 have transferred the addition to 
the text. It must be added that not infrequently these MSS differ from 
one another and from ¢, and sometimes they support f against c.' 
Dr Charles himself calls attention to the disfigurement of the a text by 
omissions, of which he gives examples (Introd. p. xx), and he mentions 
‘one notable depravation of the text’ in Jud 12°-"; but he nowhere 
shews up the faults of cas he does those of 4, the chief representative 
of the 8 family. 

The £ family falls into two groups. 4 belongs to the first group 
(4dg). It dates from the tenth century, and is at present in the Cam- 
bridge University Library. It is well written, and its spelling, though 
peculiar, is regular. Its faults compared with those of ¢ are remarkably 
few. 

As for the instances which Dr Charles quotes: in B 4° Jos 78 L114’ 
Jos 17°? Z 8° it is quite possible that 4 preserves the original reading ; 
in Jud 16’, if d adds fjoeoGe, the a text adds éoré: and in the remaining 
examples A 1° for L 9° for por) D 5° (BOQN 
for K AQCE!) D 5" (épacw for ratpéow *) the corruption lies on the 
surface and is easily corrected. 

This is generally the case with the errors in 4, e.g. L 4* (vioé instead 
of viov) Gad 2° (om. pH) Jos 6° (airs for airod) Jos 15° Iss 1’ Jud 
3° 21°. 

Almost always these errors may be corrected from some other MS of 
the B family, e.g. R 6" (from /) Jud 7' (from aef) Jud 12' (from e). 
This is true also of the omissions of 4 which are comparatively rare and 
are generally due to a simple cause like homoioteleuton (R 6° L 18° 
A 2’). 

On the other hand 4 sometimes deserts its family to support a reading 
which has every appearance of originality, e.g. D 6? (4g A)° N 2* (6d A) 
L 6’ (6c): while there are cases in which 4 stands practically alone in 


1 For examples see Dr Charles’s Introduction p. xx. 

2 Cf. the addition in Jud 5? («at vérov) which Dr Charles accepts as original 
though found in 6 alone. 

8 Cf. c’s addition of py in L 6%. 

4 Which needs no emendation. The context does not require ‘enemies’. Cf. 
Tas Yuxas dyiov in the parallel clause. 

5 A being the Armenian version for which see below. 
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preserving the original text,' e.g. S6° (6d) L 12? Jud 24° 

In the Testament of Zebulon 4 contains several passages, notably 
6*~* 7'-8%, which are found in no other authorities except dg.? 

dg, the other members of this group, are considerably later than 
6 (d thirteenth century, g sixteenth century) and much inferior to it ; 
the former being characterized by many conflate readings, the latter 
being disfigured by inaccuracies of various kinds. 

It is clear, therefore, that 4 is by far the most important representative 
of this group of the B family. 

Of the other group a is a fourteenth-century MS now at Oxford 
marked by a large number of omissions: ¢ and / are well-written MSS 
of the tenth century ; the former is now at Mount Athos and contains 
three remarkable additions to the text*; the latter is at Paris and adds 
to the title of each Testament the meaning of the patriarch’s name, 
and at the end of each the number of years of the patriarch’s life. 

There is nothing distinctive about these two MSS. They are 
guilty of small omissions * and additions,” of curious peculiarities * and 
spelling mistakes.’ e occasionally preserves a noteworthy reading 
(e.g. 16° (e') and Jud 12"); / is closely allied to a, while is not 
infrequently found in the company of dd g (e.g. Iss 3° L8" G 7'). 

In addition to the Greek MSS we have an important Armenian 
version,* the value of which is evident from the following consideration : 
all the Greek MSS are descended from an original which had lost * three 
verses in the middle of the account of Joseph’s vision (Jos 19°-*) and 
these are preserved in the Armenian alone. 

In this instance, therefore, the Armenian proves itself to be earlier 
than the archetype of the Greek MSS. 

Another striking example of superiority on the part of the Armenian is 


! In cases like L 8! Jud 5? 235 there is much to be said in favour of 6’s peculiar 
reading, though it is very difficult to come to a final decision. 

2 Onthe whole, perhaps, it is safest to regard them as late additions (cf. B 11?-) ; 
on the other hand aA may have left them out because the charity they commend 
is bizarre and undiscriminating. 

5 L 28 (prayer of Jacob) L 18? (fragment of a Greek Testament of Levi) A7* 
(Christian homily). 

*eg.e, R48; f, Lg" Jud 19%. 

5 e.g. e, R4® L 18%; Jud 

e.g. L 14° Jud 24 (dév8por) ; /, R 3° 5° (wovnpias) Jud 11° (dvdpa) ; 
e f, Jud 20° 233. 

7 e f, Jud 219 25%. 

8 No Old Latin or Syriac version has been discovered. There is a Sclavonic 
version, but its value, as we should expect, is small. 

* There are other traces of primitive errors in the archetype of the Greek MSS, 
e.g. N 27 G 7° B 128 (é£d5ou). 
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found in B 10" where the misreading of the Greek MSS is evidently due 
to the influence of Num 25. 

The Armenian version itself exists in two recensions, A¢ and A4, as 
Dr Charles has shewn. The relation between them will have to be 
considered later on, but first it will be necessary to examine the differences 
between the two families of Greek MSS, a and f. 

They may be classified as follows :— 

(1) Verbal differences. 

(2) Omissions. 

(3) Additions. 

(4) Differences in order. 

1. To illustrate the verbal differences between the two families it will 
be sufficient to give a list of the principal variants in the Testaments 
of Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Zebulon, and Gad.' In cases where the 
Armenian evidence is available I have indicated which of the two 
families it supports :— 


Reuben B a 
1"  éyevodpyv (+ épayov + A 
3° + A 
3° + A oy 
3 Oeardpevos * 
4° dpaprias doe Betas 
4° + A BoOpos 
4’ yéAura + A TpooKoppa. 
4° «xupiov + A 
 éparod Kai + A Trovnpov 
5° dvvapews + A 
+ A bar 
6' dons Ondeias* (+ 
6° ioxvorere 
6° Aa Tad (c) 
6° + A Geod 
6° (+ Aadeiv (¢) 
Simeon 
xXpove 
2” (+ dmayayev + AB 


1 Minor variations (e.g. between 4¢ otv and «ai, personal pronouns, the sing. 
and the plur. verbal forms) and slight omissions are for the present neglected. 

2 I omit 4! which seems to be a case of omission on the part of ¢ and of cor- 
ruption (at least to the extent of the omission of py) on the part of 8. 

3 Cf. 5°. a has an addition here not found in A. 

4 A, 5 Walk’ A. 

® A@ is conflate, wai dnayayeiv. 

G2 
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Simeon B 
3° obxataywioxa bdg + A 
4° 
6' 
6° + 
6° Sypbd+ 
8° rapeioos + A 
Levi 
2° om teixn éavrij 
Kat mipyous dvopia 
KdOyra + AB! 
dmurroivres + 
 vadv Tov Kal émi Opdvov Tov 
+A 
5‘ ovpavav’ + AB? 
5° mapacrovpevos® 
6° év + AB 
6° popudaias b° 
6° ddAus + A 
yuvaixas airav bdeg A 
8° rod onpeiov bdég 
8 bdegA 
8" dpyxuepeis bdeg A 
bdeg 
10° + A 
13° edpyre + AB! 
13’ 
13° tatra +A 
14° & _yAourLovres + AB? 
15° of Oewpodvres bdg AB 
pedfovra ad’ ipav + AS? 
16° Tas Ovoias + 
16° ds vopilere daoxteveire + 
17") pdxypor + AB" 
18"  eippooivny be g AB? 
Zebulon 
éoxéraca bg A 


a 
ovyywookea + aes 
Kapdias 

cipyxa + A 
oxAnpoxapdiay 
onpeicov + aef 
pyjpace 


drexadiOy 

eyerv qv + At 

teixous oixodopeiro 
dpapria kat mipyous 
éxaOyto 

dywov Opdvov 

TApETOPLEVOS 

tH pov + At 

paxaipas + B-b 

mrapeidev 

ras févas + af 

Tis Kepadis 

dyarnry caf 

iepets + af 

AnPOjoera + af 

pa 

byracpévor Fyre 

iva 

cada 

xAeud£ovres Kal yeAouitovres 

ot bpas - +aef 

Xapyrovrat émi 

Ta. 

Tov 


éBeBaiwoa + aef 


Stepaprupduny abrois pera eyo pera Saxpiwv Tpoce- 


1 Aq is defective. 
2 Aa reads 240 which is a mere corruption of AB (34). 


3 Cf. L 118, 


Cf. A 219, 


xddouv avrovs 


guard’ A. 


® poypaia is found in all the authorities in L 5° 18, 
7 rod orndiov af. AB is defective. 
om. pera daxpioav A, 


8 h apparently is a corruption of this. 


\ 
| 
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Zebulon B 

2* eis olkrov kai + A! 

2 

2° Tod Bdwp 

3° voprov “Eviny 

3° 

3° + A 

4° ep Bdyope + A 

4" 

4” épotpeyv + A 

5'° 

 dupov + A 

a 

Gad 

mélo*®+A 

éoxdrouv Kai dxovrilov ® 


ért oradiovs + A 


Tprpepos iv +A 

2° ris + A 

4° + A 
émyepei OA 

5° picosabeA 


7d + A 


5‘ pioos + A 

5° 

5"' pias evdexa + A 

6' bdg A 

peo + A 

6° py 

redeiws ebodotra bdegA 

7° dpOovos + A 
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a 

eyo Tov oipwyav 
erpepov 

Tov py dvaBrdoa vdwp hi?A 
vopov 

eEwbev 

mapa. c* 

podiveper 

mapayyé\Aw 

kal érepa Twa. 

bre 

KEKTTOL 

oitwes puddgovew 


éxparovv 

« ‘ 4 

woe 
Bodyv 

irapxwv véos 

TOU 


éorw 


év abT@ 

xpovous 

mAnoiov + aef 

pov Tov 

+f 

éav maar Kupiv 


cbapeoty] 
tov avOpi- Tov pataiwy 
mov +A 
8? + A aro 
1 «Compassion fell into my heart’ A. 2 cis defective. 
*their law’ A. h. 


®° So LXX Gen 37*! as Dr Charles points out. 


6 We omit 8° which is a case of omission + addition on the part of aA or bg. 
We have already called attention to the peculiarity of b dg in the T. of Zebulon. 


7 mapayyedd hit. 


8 épuddgate A, 


® This is the reading of b. B-b, A read mdoas, &c. 
10 efg. 

12 ¢do not oppose’ A, 
18 We omit 7° where all the Greek MSS seem to be corrupt. 
1% Cf, Eccles 5135 LXX mepionacpdy movnpiv. 


11 «would have been removed’ A. 


i 
| 
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From this list of variants it is clear : 

(i) That the support of A is practically always on the side of the 

2 and against the a text. 

R 1 S 2” 6' Z 2° 5' are the only cases in the above list in which A 
supports a against 8, and they can be easily accounted for as loose 
renderings or slight emendations of the f text on the part of the 
Armenian translator which happen to coincide with the readings of 
the a text. It appears also that the dg group is closer to A than the 
aef group which sometimes supports a against 4d ¢ A. 

Thus the evidence of the Armenian version strongly suggests that 
4 should be chosen as the basis for the reconstruction of the text. 

(ii) The differences between the a and £ texts are such as to point to 
the conclusion that one family represents the result of a free handling 
of the text of the other. 

They may be classified as follows :— 

(i) Differences due to corruptions in a Greek text, e. g.S6° G4‘. It 
will be noticed that in both these cases it is the a text which is 
secondary. 

(ii) Alterations of style, e. g. 

(a) The substitution of a colourless or conventional word for a more 
striking or unusual one, e. g. R 1'° 4" 6' 6° S 8° L 2' 6° 8? 8° 18" Z 17 2° 
G 5°. Here again it is the 8 text which appears to be original. 

(2) An attempt to improve the sense which sometimes succeeds 
(e.g. R 3* L 1? G 2’), is sometimes quite unnecessary (e.g. L 13°), and 
sometimes fails (e.g. R 47 5° S1' G5"). 

Here the evidence is not very decisive, but such as it is it supports 
the originality of the f text. 

(c) The cultivation of a somewhat florid style on the part of the 
originator of the a text, e.g. R 3° 4" Z9* G1‘. The idiomatic use of 
imdpxwv in the last passage is confined to the a text. It occurs again 
S L11' Iss7' N 1° Jos. and in all these cases simply uses 

(iii) The alteration of a statement in order to bring the story into 
accordance with the writer’s views : e.g. in R 6’ ¢ considers that Gad 
is a more suitable person than Dan to share with Levi, Judah, and 
Joseph the divine gift of sovereignty ; in Z 3* a alters vopov "Evy into 
vopov Mwvoéws: in G 1° a avoids the exaggeration of f’s description of 
Gad’s prowess: in Lio® a is influenced by Mt 27™ and in Z 4° by 
Gen 37":? in G1‘ a feels that tpuvpepds is an ambiguous word to apply 
to Joseph and changes it to véos. 


1 For other instances of stylistic ambition on the part of a see notes on Jud 3! 3° 
below. 


2 Similarly in A 44 c is influenced by Ps 34"? LXX. 
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(iv) The correction of the teaching of a passage, e.g. in L 16° the 
expression ds vopifere, is avoided by a as savouring of Docetism. As 
another example we may quote the readings of ¢ in R 5* 6' which 
suggest that the omission of ovfvyov jv airds OéXa in R 4’ is due to the 
scribe’s prejudice in favour of celibacy. 

(v) Of many differences little more can be said than that they bear 
witness to a rather arbitrary handling of one text on the part of the 
originator of the other, e.g. R 3"° 4° 4° S 4° 6? L 2° 5’ 6° 15° 18" Z 2° g! 
9° G7’. 

2. Omissions are next to be considered. While the MSS of the 
B text are guilty of a few omissions, generally through homoioteleuton ,* 
and practically always to be corrected by means of one of the other MSS 
of the same family, omissions are a leading characteristic of the a text. 

They occur on every page and vary from the omission of a few words 
(e.g. R 3° S 7! 8? L57 10° 16’ Z5°) to the omission of several verses 
(e.g. Jud 12°). 

Most of these omissions appear to be dictated by a desire to shorten 
the text by leaving out uninteresting details, and to remove passages 
open to objection or misconstruction. 

3. With regard to additions: those of a are fairly frequent but trivial, 
and for the most part easily recognized as attempts at improvement : 
e.g. L6* G5' 5° 7°Z 4° S2° R5* Z 3%. Such additions scarcely ever 
have the support of A. 

The case of 8 is more complicated. It is not only a longer text than 
a; it is also longer than the text of the Armenian. It is important for 
us to notice that a and A do not commonly agree in their omissions. 
The following is a list of omissions in the Testaments of Issachar and 
Asher, 8 being taken as the standard :— 


Issachar. 
Omissions occur in : 

om. A om. a. om, A om. a 
2 2° 
U+tefe d 354 
1° 1? a 3° d 44 

byw e e 3° 
133 14 4! 

2* 2' 4" + af 


* e.g. R 6° L 18%. 

» These omissions have only «ai 6 5dAos in common. 

© These omissions have nothing in common. 

“ These omissions (very considerable on the part of A) have 4 words in common. 


” ” ” ” ” 2 I ” 
f 


” ” ” ” # ” 
In the case of aa f the omission seems due to homoioteleuton. 
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Issachar. 
Omissions occur in: 
om. A om. a. om. A OM. a. 
a a 4° 2,3,4 
b my d A ds 
5 5 7 7 
5‘ of o7* 
5° 7 
5°" { f 
6)? 7° 
Asher. 
Omissions occur in : 
om. A om. a om. A om. a 
1° 4° 8? 
1* 2° 
vi 3 
5° 
4' 7 


It will be observed that in the Testament of Asher the omissions of 
a and A are quite independent of one another: in the Testament 
of Issachar A’s omissions are so numerous and large that they naturally 
overlap to some extent the much smaller omissions of a." 

Of all the a-omissions the only ones which convict 8 of an addition 
are Iss 1 (kai 6 SéAos, which may well have come from the preceding 
clause) and Iss 7" (eis @avarov).’ 

With these we may compare L8" (moreioas BA: om. a); but 
instances of this kind are rare. 

Thus as compared with a even in the matter of additions B proves to 
be the superior text. 

I have already mentioned the three long interpolations in e¢, and 
the doubtful passages in the Testament of Zebulon which are found 
only in ddg. We must not overlook the verses about St Paul in 
B 117°, which are peculiar to the 8 text and may well be an interpola- 
tion later than the time when the a text originated. On the other hand, 
it is quite possible that a deliberately changed the reference of the 
passage from St Paul* to our Lord by means of a large omission and 


* These omissions have 2 words in common. 


: ” ” » 3 » ” ” 
” ” ” 


2 
d 
” ” » © ” 
4 


” ” ” ” ” ” 


f 


” ” ” 3 ” ” ” 
1 We shall return later to the omissions of A. See below. 
? 8 apparently inserts eis @avarov again in Jos 11° against the other authorities. 
8 The comparison between St Paul and the wolf of Gen 4977 (LXX), not on the 
ground of his ‘ persecuting the church’ (Tertullian Adv. Marcionem I vol. ii p. 275 
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a small and conventional addition. In the following chapter (12) 
a seems to be handling the text of 8 very freely—shortening the ending 
of the Testament and turning it into the conventional form.' 

4. Differences between the two groups in the order of words in 
a sentence are common. The following is a list for the Testament of 
Joseph : 

2° 3¢ 4? 5? 6° 7? 7° 9% 10° 117 14° 14° 15' 15? 15° 164 177 19". 

A curious little preference on the part of a may be noticed here, viz. 
of pijvas to pivas R 1°, and similarly L 19* G8° Jos15' 

The facts we have been considering lead irresistibly to the conclusion 
that a is little more than a late and free recension of the f text, and 
that the best representative of the f text is 0. 

We will now test this result by examining a few consecutive chapters 
of the Testament of Judah in the light of it. Let us take the text of 
4, giving the variants of ¢ in full, together with the evidence of A, and 
quoting the other MSS when their testimony seems desirable. 


Judah 

1 I. ’Avriypadov Adywv "lovda, Goa éAdAnoe Tois viois abrod, mpd Tod 

2 abtév. mpds airov Kai ere adrois: 

3 Térapros vids TS pov, Kal pov avdpacé pe 
*"lovda, "AvOoporoyotpar Kupiw Sri por xai réraproy 


I. 1, avteypapov] + dA da 2. bA)+ a 
mpos avrov B A] om, ¢ 3. Terapros BA] pr. ’Axovoate, réxva pov, rot 
narpis ipav pov BA)+"laxuBa pr. 
AcKaaBA wvopage érovopacey a lovia hb dg) lovbav caefs 


I. 1. The difference of grammatical taste between a (a) and B (50a) is to be noticed, 
and similarly at the beginning of the next verse (2) where a has oiv which 6 A om. 
In the same verse ¢ against all the other authorities omits mpdés abrdr. 

3. The clause added by ais not found in 8 A, To come to a decision we must 
examine the opening words of all the Testaments, 

Similar words to these are found in R1°S 2! Iss1?Z12? Di? N15 Ai? Jos 12. 
They are absent from L 2!; in B 1? they are added only by d; in G1? a reads 
*Axovoate téxva pou (om. B A). 

It seems therefore that here and in Gad 1? a makes an effort (as d does in B 1°) 
to make the introduction to the Testament uniform with that which he regards as 
the norm, viz. (as a minimum) dxovcare réxva pov. 

a has both names; 4 omits both. The remaining MSS of the @ family, supported 
by A, have the name of the mother only, The evidence therefore is indecisive, but 
rather points to the reading of B(-b) A. Cf. S 2”. 


ed. Ochler), but because of his ‘ bursting in upon Israel, for salvation and tearing 
away from them like a wolf and giving to the synagogue of the Gentiles’ is very 
striking. 

1 Cf. a’s bold substitution of a conventional ending for the striking verse of B 
(Jos 20°). 
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4 viov. orovdaios év vedryti pov, kat traxovwv TO TaTpt 
5 pov kata mavta Adyov. Kai etdAdyouv tiv pytépa pov kai 
6 ris pytpés pov. Kat éyévero, &s 6 pov 
pot Aéywv: BaorAreds Evy Kai ebodovpevos ricw. 
IL. Kai pou xdpw év maar trois épyous pou ev Te 
2 év TO ‘Os eldov drt ovvedpapov TH Kai 
3 BpGpa watpi pov. Tas dopxddas éxpdrovy dur tod Spopov, Kai wav 
iw & Trois KateAdpBavov. Popdda dypiav Kxaréd\aBov, Kai 
4 Kai A€ovta dréxreva Kai Tod 
ortépatos aitod. “Apxov AaBww dd Tov Todds, cis Kpypvov" 


4. ofus B) pr.eywaA xa abf imovov cdeg 
5. evdoyour b) éripovy a: éripwv B-b 6. nvipwOnv b A) HipivOnveag 
BA] om.a evodovpevos xatevodovpevos a B-b A 

I]. 2. ws esdov olfa a B-bA om. magas avtny B\ ériaca Kai a 
pov] +Kkaiépayey a 3. T- Sopxabas | riv c ja 
Tov Spépov éxparovy a popada .. . nuepwoa om. a popadas A xatédaBov 
om.aN (wild beasts A) éxtvnyor év 77 xexpi pou e A 4. xa B) rova : 
wai Tov A Acovra + often A pr. Tiva: pr. kai rov A anexvanoa 
aa: gA Kpupviv c+ Kal a 


3. Where £ has avépacev whas a compound word érwrvépacev (which the MSS spell 
éxovépacev). There are many instances of a’s preference (as compared with £) for 
compound words, e.g.: Jud 55 and N57 («areAdBopev a for nai 
Jud 65 78 Jos 54 64 65 84 9? 117 13° Bi. especially favours the simple form 
Jud 1° 3! Jos 18°. On the other hand there are cases where a has the simple 
and g the compound word, e.g. A1® N 5° Z 2° Jos 171. "Iovda for Iovdav is a slip 
on the part of hbdg. b is occasionally guilty of slips of this kind, e. g. L 44 vioi for 
viod (and sim. Iss 24), 

4. An unnecessary éyw is not infrequent in a(e.g. D 1°), In such a case the 
support of A counts for little. a omits «ai orovdaios. It is probably original or else 
the emphasis laid upon Judah’s swiftness would appear to be excessive. Swiftness 
is the peculiar characteristic of Naphtali (N 2!). Judah figures rather as the all- 
round athlete. Another slight difference in style is seen in the change of the 
participle (a b/) into the finite verb (cdeg). 

5. For éripwv b has the strange eAdyour. The reading is probably to be classed 
among the peculiarities of this MS. It may be due to the influence of dv@opo0- 
Aoyodpya: in verse 3. 

6. a omits "IaxwB against B A. 

II. 2. «lov for is another of peculiar readings and probably needs 
correction, 

3. a shortens the account and again in the next verse. 

4. The article is distinctly more frequent inathanin 8. In the Testament of 
Joseph | have counted 15 cases where a has the article against 8, and only 4 cases 
where 8 has the article as against a, 

dmextAnoa is the best supported reading. The author may have been using it in 
much the same sense as dmyxévtiaa, which may represent a correction (due to 2°) : 
while dméAvoa looks like the substitution of a more familiar word. 
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A 
kal wav Onpiov, ei éréotpedhe zpos pe Sujorovv ws Kiva. TO xoipw 

dypiw ovvédpapov, Kai mpodaBov év TO tpexew pe, 
6 avrov. Tdpdadis év XeBpwv tov Kai midoas 
abrnv THs obpas, Kai éppayn év dpious 

7 Body vepopevov tov Kepdtwv Kai év 

ovoceioas Kai oKotioas pias dveihov abrov. 


III. Kai dre ot Xavavaiwy 
émi Ta Toipvia Kai ads peT aitav, Kayo povos Spapwv eri Tov 
Bacrréa So'p, aitiv Kai éxi Tas Kvnpidas Kpovoas 
2 Kai ovtws dveiAov aitov. Kai tov érepov Tadovée éxi 


a 
Tov dveihov aitov Kai ovtws mavta Tov Aadv Tov 


4. kat... om, a. 5. Tov aypioxoipa cuvebpapoy karédpapov aa 
mpoehaBac pel+xata bones A 6. mapdads] + another time A 
avrny 1° and 2°] abrov a ovpas] aaf dmnivtnoa a wan €ppayn (was 
found broken A). . . Ta¢ns] riy éppayn eis a 7. xwpa (mountain 
A)... exparnoa B etpoy tiv xwpav kal kparnoas a ev] 
om. a | 

III. 1. wae ore) dre Ba the king of the C. A noipvia Kai Aads a 
Soup bfgA)*Acoip ae: tov avvecxor avrov BA] om.a _—xpoviaas 
éni ras Kvnyidas a 2. Tov Tapovta avrovjoma 

+abrav cafg AB + hde Aa 3. Tov] pr. kata A 


5. xarédpapyoy seems to be an attempt at an improvement of avvedpapor. 

6. An excellent example of a slight variation with little apparent reason between 
the a and £ texts is to be seen in the readings «épxov aaf and ovpas B (the two 
words occur about equally in the LXX: «épxos is the more common in the later 
versions Aq. Th. Sm.). 

Cf. 7° dpyicOnv aa f: éOvpwOnv bd e g (the latter less common in the Testaments) : 
7° imopépous a (a word found in B in g? where it is omitted by a): broandvdous 
BA. 

a leaves out T'a(a which has every appearance of originality and completes the 
local touch introduced by XeBpév. Perhaps the scribe was aware of the distance 
between the two places and disliked the exaggeration of the description. This, 
however, is not at all excessive when compared with some of the later rabbinical 
tales. a’s free paraphrase in this case prepares us for his rearrangement of the 
first clause of the following verse. 

III. 1, A apparently thinks it more natural to have one king of the Canaanites 
than two (and see below). a has d¢ while all the other authorities have «ai. The 
a text has a conspicuous fondness for the particle 5é. I have counted 26 cases in 
the Testament of Joseph where the a text has 5é when it is absent from the B text, 
and in the same chapters I have found only 3 instances of the presence of 5é in the 
B text when it is absent from the a. The a text makes a more serious omission in 
this verse owing to lack of interest in the narrative, viz. the omission of the name 
*Agovp and the graphic expression ovvécxoy airév. The name ‘Agovp the 
name of the place referred to in 1 Macc 11%) is preserved correctly byae. In 
b6fg the a has dropped out through the presence of a at the end of the preceding 
word, and they read Sovp, A following them. 
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4 airév. Kai tov "Axop dpas 
abrov, kai «is pepidas tHv dorida airod, 
5 mddas "Ev éxdvew pe adtod tov idov, dvdpes 
6 éraipo aitod pe. *Evecdioas obv pov év 
TH XEtpl pov, Aas ators rércapas dveidov: vi 
7 Epvyov. Kai 6 rarip dveide tov BeeAwra, 


3- Axwp AB) A yeyavrav yiyavra aB 
BaddAovra] pr. etpov a: having round his loins A omodev ( + sitting 
A) om. a aveAopevos | dvnAdpevos Auvtpav c 
b de) béSaxaaafg: struck avrov)+oiv tq innw a 4. Om. Axwp | 
BaoiAéa =abouttwohoursA amexreva avrov}om. A —Bvo| om. A 
pépn B avrov|+and sol slew him A 5. exdvev] putting on A Toy 
dvdpes dntwaad: there appeared seven men A eraipar ab A) 
érepu a B avtov| éavtod mpos] om. a 6. éveAnoas aadg our] 
ev ri xeipa a pr. A opeviovnoas 
avrois a7. 55% narhp pou a npov| pov e AB 
Beedroa aaf: A 


3. A does not understand that ’Axwp is the name of the king and writes BaciAéa 
xwpa. Dr Charles suggests that Axwp = “MK, acorruption of we érepos. But in 
the LXX ’Ayép stands for "38. Achor is a third king, the fight with whom is 
recorded in addition to the account of the battle with the two kings of the 
Canaanites. 

y-yavTwv is an instance of the necessity for making small corrections ind. Cf. 54 
for Aa@pa). 

The edpov of a is an attempt to make the sentence grammatical, whereas 
dvedAdpevos is intended as the verb (cf. dveiAov). 

a shortens the account and omits verse 4, probably through lack of interest in 
the narrative. 

4. The sentence is clumsily arranged in the B text. The order seems to imply 
that the cutting off of the feet took place after the death of the king. This, how- 
ever, is not what the writer means, as A perceives. 

5. There is a curious discrepancy in numbers between the various authorities. 
éxr® has the strongest support (befaad). <A replaces this by the symbolical 
number énrd, A*S% have évvéa which would have attracted no attention but for 
its agreement with the number given in the similar story of Judah’s exploits which 
is found in two mediaeval collections of rabbinical legends (Midr. Wajjis, and Book 
of Jashar), This coincidence, however, interesting as it is, cannot be allowed to 
override the decisive MS evidence as to the true reading in this passage. 

érepot is an easy corruption of éraipor. 

6. The 8¢ éyw is a rather typical attempt at emphasis on the part of a (cf. 42 below, 
also Jos 48D 18 A 5472 75). aevdovnoas abrois Aidovs, which is apparently the 
reading intended by a, gives the verb the same form and usage as in the LXX. 

apevdwvicas aitors b: (apevdovicas adg) is the construction found with the 
verb éopevddvour in 7°. 

7. The Beed of 6 best preserves the bys part of the original name, whatever the 
second part of it may have been, 
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8 mavrwy tiv Baoréwr, yiyavta tH Kal érérecev én’ 
abrods tpdpos, kal éravcavro ad’ Ard rodTo 
& warnp pov év trois rodepors, dre ev trois adeAgois pov. 
10 Elée yap év nod dyyedos Suvdpews Ererai por év 
Tov py 
1 IV. Kai xara vérov yéyovey peilwv rod ev Suxipors. 
kai Tapatagdpevos peta tov pov, ediwka dvbpas, Kai 
dréxtewa diaxociovs dvdpas réocapas Kai 
éx’ éxi tod teixous, Kal dAdovs dveidov 
Kai otrws tiv XeBpwv, racay Ti aixpa- 
Awolav tov Baoréwv. 
7. yeyavra) pr. dvbpa a cf 8. rpouos}+and fear A Hpas a 
Aa marhp pov dpuépipvos Fv év Trois a: Kat AB ore cB] 
hA® = npnvjom.a sev ov aB pov) + c 10, mept epov] om. A, 
enera bd| owénetaiaafg yrracda BA) dpacde a+ pe A (par c po h) 

IV. 1. wat pera yéyover Kara a Trois év aw Tois 
a a avipas| om. a dmexteivapey a avipas | om. a 
wat Tecoapas (réaaapes b) om. a 2. avndOov] + éywaA en’ avtous | om. 
aA their walls A addous (réccapas A) BA] dveidov 
Baoiréa a 3. Bacirewy] om, a 


w 


8. The construction in 8 is again clumsy. a does not realize that dp’ goes with 
the verb émavcayro, and so he introduces a simplification. 

10. 6 stands alone in reading év for stv. In Levi 10° ¢ stands alone in reading 
& (atv BA). 

77G00au is the more original and striking word. a@f~ac@a isthe more conventional 
one in this connexion, 

IV. 1. a omits résoapas 

3. Again Dr Charles is too much influenced by parallels from the mediaeval 
rabbinical collections of legends. There is no good reason for rejecting XeBpwy. 
*Agovp (the correction Dr Charles would make) is not in the South (4'). 

tav BaotAéwv is another omission on the part of a. 


The examination of these four chapters together with what has gone 
before is sufficient to shew that 4 is a good foundation for the reconstruc- 
tion of the text, and that it is unnecessary to quote ¢ continuously 
in a critical apparatus, unless that apparatus is to be exhaustive. 

The Armenian version remains to be considered. 

Dr Charles is too much inclined to treat this version as a verbal 
reproduction of the Greek text rather than as a translation. 

Not infrequently the Armenian which Dr Charles is at pains to 
retranslate exactly into Greek is simply a free rendering of the existing 
Greek text. Thus in Jos 1o' ‘is’ (A) does not necessarily imply 
a different word from xatepyd{era: (Greek MSS)’: and the evidence of 


1 Many other examples could be given but one or two must suffice, e.g. L 107 
where for yeydda A has ‘ very great’, Iss 4 where A translates Ondeias as if it 
were yuvanav, and cf, R 37 57 Jud 2° D5”. 
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A scarcely counts with regard to the omission of «ai or 5€ or éy#, varia- 
tions in the order of a sentence, the use of an abstract word for a 
concrete,’ and so on. 

It is instructive to compare the Armenian version of the ‘Testaments 
with the Armenian version of the Book of Adam.? This also is a 
literal translation and not a verbal reproduction." 

In attempting to estimate the value of A we must remember that 

(i) it is sometimes corrupt (e.g. R 3° Jud 3° Z 2*) and very occasionally 
makes what is clearly an addition (e. g. L1' Jud 1' 5* 5° 6° 9°). 

(ii) occasionally it alone preserves what is certainly a more original 
text, e.g. Jos 19 B 10"*.* 

(iii) it is guilty of at least a considerable number of omissions 
(e.g. R 6° S 6* L 12°), but on the other hand 

(iv) in the Testaments’ of Issachar,’ Joseph, and Benjamin’ the 
narrative of A is shorter and neater than that of the Greek MSS, which 
is inclined to be a little rambling. Thus Issachar is evidently a pattern 
of ‘simplicity’ and not of charitableness,* and A omits all the passages 
(Iss 3° 5° 7° °) which refer to charitable acts on the part of the patriarch ; 
and similarly A does not mention his offerings to the Lord (3° 5°). 

It is quite possible, therefore, that there lay before the Armenian 
translator a Greek text which was shorter (particularly in the three 
Testaments mentioned above) than that which has been preserved in 
any of the Greek MSS. 

Even so, however, it does not necessarily follow that this would be 
more original than the longer text of the archetype of the existing 
Greek MSS. 

In the case of the two recensions (A and B) of the ‘l'estament of 
Abraham, A, which is the longer, is in many respects more original 
than 

On the whole then the probability is that the Armenian represents 

e.g. R 2° 38 Jos +a) (+a) G 45 and sim. Jos 6? 68 78 (variations between 
finite verb and participle). 

2 F.C. Conybeare J. O. R. vii pp. 221 ff. 

* For examples of freedom of rendering see especially chapters XV, XVIII, 
XXXII, XL. 

* These instances are unmistakeable. There are others more doubtful, e. g. Iss 5°57 

* It is not necessary to refer again here to the passages in Testament of Zebulon 
only found in bdg. 

6 Where there is nothing distinctively Christian in any of our authorities. 

7 In B2 A is first guilty of an omission, and then apparently for some verses is 
alone in preserving the original text for which (on account of its dubious teaching) 
the Greek MSS offer a rather feeble substitute. 

8 Zebulon is the pattern of charitableness. 

® The Testament of Abraham, ed. Dr M. R. James, p. 49. 
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a slight abridgement, and the present Greek text a very slight expansion 
of the original Testaments. In the actual reconstruction of the original 
text it will often be extremely difficult to decide whether to admit words 
on the authority of the Greek or to reject them on the authority of 
the Armenian.’ If, therefore, 4 be taken as the foundation of the 
reconstructed text, it will be advisable to record the readings of A in 
the margin.? 

The fact that A exists in two recensions A¢ and A? has already been 
mentioned. Of these the latter (which is found in Biblical MSS) is 
considerably longer and nearer the Greek: the former (which is found 
only in non-Biblical MSS) is frequently defective, and has every appear- 
ance of being merely a corrupt and shortened form of A%, 

The passages which go to shew that this is the case are very 
numerous: e.g. A® is guilty of omissions in the Testament of Simeon 
3° 4°-5° 6? 6: in the Testament of Levi 4* 7'13°%° 137 14°-° 15% 
17 18: ‘in the Testament of Judah the text of A® is less by a third than 
that of AS’,* and so on. 

Not infrequently the reading of A® is obviously a corruption of that 
in AF, e.g. S6° L 67. 

Dr Charles claims that in Levi 3'~* ‘ A@ gives the nearest reproduction 
of the original Hebrew’, but his treatment of the text of Levi’s vision, of 
which this passage forms a part, is arbitrary and unconvincing. There 
are numerous indications that A¢, which describes two heavens, and 
a, which describes six, are shortened forms of 8 A’, which speak of 
seven. In Levi 2’ A@ agrees with A’ in connecting the water with 
the second heaven. etween the two heavens (as in 8 Af) must be its 
original place. 

A®@ has already had considerable omissions in the verses which 
precede the account of the vision (vv. 3 and 4): it tells us nothing 
about the first heaven (v. 7): it leaves out 9, which is essential to the 
sense. Again, in chapter iii, it omits all mention of the third heaven, 
although its enumeration is here plainly that of A, and it entirely 
ignores the description of the heavens in descending order from the 
highest to the fourth. 

Further, such a reading as ‘live’ (2"°) for ‘stand’ seems clearly to 
shew that A¢ is a corruption‘ of A’, while the phrase ‘the coming 
mysteries’ in the same verse appears to be a reminiscence of the next 
clause of all the Greek MSS tod péAXovtos 


1 Nor is the difficulty solved in cases where the omission of A is supported by a. 

2 Except where they are obviously corrupt or loose renderings of the existing 
Greek text. 

3 Charles, Introd. p. xv. 4 Cf. the corruption of Af in Aa L 67, 

5 Cf. the contraction of the text in A@ L 4}. 
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The text of a in its present form mentions six heavens, a most 
improbable number. ‘The transcriber is apparently attempting’ to 
reduce the number to three (2°). Moreover, it is no objection to the 
account of 8 Aé that the dwellers in the fourth heaven are described 
first in general terms as ‘holy’ 3° and afterwards more particularly as 
‘thrones and dominions in which always praises are offered to 
God’ (3°). 

There is, therefore, every reason to suppose that B A* give us the 
original text of this passage, and that A* is merely a corrupt and 
shortened form of A&, 

If this is so then A¢, being a corrupt and shortened form of A%, and 
a being a corrupt and shortened form of 8, A* and a will naturally 
agree occasionally against Af and B. As a matter of fact such agree- 
ments are few and unimportant, and there are cases when A® agrees 
with against a (e.g. S 2’ L 8°). 

The fact seems to be that Dr Charles has allowed himself to be pre- 
judiced in favour of ¢ by his theories (1) of two recensions of a Hebrew 
original of the Testaments, and (2) of the possibility of recovering the 
Jewish original from the present Christian edition of the Testaments by 
the removal of a few obvious interpolations. 

There is a considerable amount of evidence in favour of the suppo- 
sition that the Testaments were originally written in Hebrew.’ Starting 
from this hypothesis and observing that a certain number of the 
differences between 4 and ¢ might have arisen in Hebrew, Dr Charles 
has launched out into the further hypothesis that each of these manu- 
scripts represents a distinct Hebrew recension of the original text. 
Thus he regards ¢, not as a late and inferior exemplar of the text of 4, 
but as preserving independently a second form of the primitive Hebrew 
text. 

Further, if it is possible, as Dr Charles maintains, to eliminate the 
Christian element in the Testaments simply by removing a Christian 
phrase here and there, the shorter text of ¢ will naturally contain fewer 
Christian interpolations, and so will appear to be nearer to the Jewish 
original than the longer text of d. 

It remains therefore to be shewn 

(1) that there is no sufficient ground for the hypothesis of two 
Hebrew recensions, and (2) that the Jewish original, whatever it was, 


cannot be recovered by the scissors and paste method which Dr Charles 
recommends. 


' Is this due to the influence of 2 Cor 127? It was natural to suppose that 
St Paul was caught up into the highest of the heavens. 
2 To be considered later. 
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Meanwhile the result of the preceding investigation may be repre- 
sented by the following genealogical table : 


THE TESTAMENTS IN GREEK. 


d 
a = the archetype of the a family. 
6 = the archetype of the f family. 


The value of each MS is roughly indicated by its height on the page. 
J. W. Hunkin. 
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A MONASTIC STAR TIME TABLE OF THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


THE text printed below is taken from Bodley MS 38 (8849), and 
covers nine small’ vellum pages, fol. 194 to 234. It deals with the 
appearance in the sky, and in relation to the buildings of a monastery, of 
certain constellations, and the observations were taken by a monk to 
enable him to know the hour, at which on certain holy days, to begin, 
or to prepare for, the office of the night. They appear to be based upon, 
or suggested by, the treatise by Gregory of Tours entitled De Cursu 
Stellarum Ratio,’ and the monk uses as guides several of the stars chosen 
by Gregory. The notes have no formal beginning ; they follow on the 
same page the last of a series of six liturgical cantica, chiefly tropes of 
various sorts, written by the same hand, and put together apparently 
at haphazard. Probably the collection was intended merely for the 
monks’ private use. 

It has proved beyond my power to identify the monastery where the 
observations were made ; and there are at once too many and too few 
indications of locality to allow of a satisfactory conjecture. The 
following facts offer all the evidence available :— 

(1) The manuscript is written in a hand of about the middle of the 
eleventh century. 

(2) It was written in a Benedictine house * in France. 

(3) On the south of the church was the cloister with the dormitory on 
the east side, the refectory on the south, a closet, armarium, making the 
corner between. The dormitory had seven windows, and the refectory 
four, which the observer counted from left to right.‘ He stood apparently 
in the open air of the cloister garth. He had an appointed place, but 
moved from it to take certain observations. 

(4) A church of S. Aignan—or possibly an apsidal chapel on the 
south of the choir of the monastery church— rose above the north end 
of the dormitory roof. From one place in the cloister could be seen 
the writing over S. Aignan’s altar.’ 


1 4} x 2} inches. 

* Printed in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptorum Rerum Merovingicarum 
i p. 854. My attention was drawn to this connexion by my friend Miss Rose 
Graham, to whom I owe my best thanks for some help also in the completion of 
this paper. 

* See the observation for March 21. 


* The orientation of the monastery church was probably not due east and west, 
but a little north-east and south-west. 


Cf. ‘luxta parietem Sancti Aniani. . . super scripturam altaris Sancti Aniani’. 
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(5) There was a chapel of All Saints visible over the south or south- 
east side of the cloister. 

(6) The last of the cantica referred to above celebrates S. Nazarius as 
one who huic patriae procuravit inluminatorem.' 

(7) The manuscript was at one time the property of Peter Daniel, 
the sixteenth-century Orleans collector and dai//i of Fleury, and the 
volume, in what appears to be contemporary binding, bears his name. 

The clue to the whereabouts of the monastery—which it will be 
observed was of the most usual plan—would seem to lie in the con- 
nexion of the volume with Peter Daniel, and further in the bringing 
together in the notes of the saints whose worship was not common to 
every French diocese, viz. S. Aignan, S. Nazaire, and two others whose 
festivals are mentioned, S. Launomar or Lomer and S. Germanus of 
Auxerre. 

The late Librarian of the Bodleian, Mr E. W. B. Nicholson, left 
S. Nazarius out of the account, and decided that the manuscript was 
almost certainly written at Orleans in the Benedictine monastery of 
S. Aignan.? 

This opinion is open to question on two grounds. (1) Was the house 
of S. Aignan a Benedictine monastery in the eleventh century? (2) Do 
the local conditions suit the requirements of the MS? With regard 
to the first point it is hard to give a perfectly satisfactory answer, 
as the archives of S. Aignan’s were burnt in 1562,° and were recon- 
structed by the chapter from any available sources that were to be 
found. The new documents may have been made, it may well 
be argued, under the influence of the owners of that day who were 
unquestionably a chapter of canons. But the verdict of all the 
historians* of S. Aignan’s and of Orleans is unanimous as to the un- 
broken tenure of the church by canons from the middle of the ninth 
century down to 1790. And it is scarcely possible that so important 
a church could pass in the eleventh century from the hands of canons 


1 The five other cantica afford no clue to identification. I owe this observation 
to my friend the Rev. H. M. Bannister. 

2 Madan, Summary Catalogue of Western MSS in the Bodleian Library, Nos. 16670- 
24330, App. p. 720. Notes by E. W. B. Nicholson. 

3 Mémoires de la Société archéologique de |’ Orléanais vol. iv p. 80. 

4 Hubert, Antiquités historiques de 0 Eglise royale de St-Aignan d’ Orléans, 1 have 
not consulted, there being no copy in Oxford, in the British Museum, or in the Cam- 
bridge University Library; but references to Hubert by other writers are unmis- 
takeable. See also Saussaye, Annales Ecclesiae Aurelianensis, Lemaire, Histoire et 
Antiquités de la Ville et Duché d’Orléans, E. Bimbinet, and other writers in Mém, 
de la Soc. arch, de ? Orléanais, vols. 4, 9, 11, 18, 21. The charter printed by Pflugk- 
Harttung, as belonging to S. Aignan at Orleans, ann. 1061, refers to the monastery 
of S. Benoit d’Aniane, Acta Pontificum Romanorum inedita iii 9. 
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into those of monks and be restored to the canons without some 
reference to the transaction remaining in some document or chronicle. 
Gallia Christiana claims for S. Aignan’s a Benedictine origin, but in 
an agreement about a burial-ground, dated 854, between Agius bishop 
of Orleans ' and the owners of S. Aignan’s, they are called canons.?_ In 
999 the church was burnt down, and was rebuilt by Robert the Pious. 
The ceremony of restoring the reliques of S. Aignan to their place in 
the new church took place in roz9. Helgaldus, the biographer of 
King Robert, gives a full description * of the building, and of the trans- 
lation. He uses the word monasterium to denote the church itself. 
Nineteen altars to saints are mentioned by him, of whom no less than 
nine including S. Benedict correspond with those named by the monk 
of the star-notes. Helgaldus does not refer to any capitular buildings, 
nor does he indicate in any way the order by which the church was to 
be served. This omission, it may be noticed, would be the more 
natural if the chapter of canons which had held it till its destruction in 
999 resumed possession in 1029. The interval for the rebuilding 
of a great church was indeed short enough ‘ to allow of at least some of 
the dishoused canons assisting at the consecration of the new building. 
The abbots of S. Aignan were commonly great political personages, but 
the list of deans is given complete in Gallia Christiana. The fact 
that several of the early deans held at the same time offices® in the 
Chapter of the Canons of the Cathedral Church of S. Cross confirms 
the presumption that at the date of the MS under consideration the 
church of S. Aignan was not Benedictine. 

The second objection to accepting Mr Nicholson’s view as to the 
monastery where the star-notes were written rests upon the local position 
of the church of S. Aignan at Orleans. The church completed in 1029 was 
destroyed in 1370, but the crypt® has been decided by careful investiga- 
tion to remain practically perfect. It is built upon the north bank of the 
Loire where the ground falls away somewhat sharply to the river. The 


1 Reproduced in the Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France for 1866, 
ix, 3rd series ‘Ego Agius episcopus venerabilium canonicorum monasterii Sancti 
Aniani’. Also in Mém. arch. de l’Orl. xi p. 483. 

2 See also Gall. Christ. vii 1521 ‘. .. Caroli Crassi quo tempore Sancti Aniani 
monasterium seculari toga iam erat donatum’. 

® Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France x 111. 

* The next rebuilding begun by Louis XI took 70 years, Buzonniére Histoire 
architecturale de la ville d'Orléans i 313. 

5 Tedelinus, dean in 1029, was sub-dean of S, Cross. Robert, dean in 1038, 
was canon of S, Cross. Stephen de Garlande was dean of S. Samson in 1108, 
S. Aignan in 1111, S, Cross in 1113, and returned to S, Aignan in 1114. Gall, 
Christ. viii 1522. 

Buzonniére Histoire architecturale i 298. 
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floor of the present fifteenth-century church, says Monsieur Buzonnitre, 
though on the north level with the ground outside, is on the south 
relativement exhaussé de quatre metres et plus The fall of the earth 
was perhaps less in 1029, but at no time could the situation have been 
favourable for the buildings of an important abbey. No trace of 
eleventh-century constructions have been found south of the crypt.’ 
Charles VIII gave leave to the chapter to raise 30,000 livres from the 
octroi of the city to complete a small south cloister * which probably led 
to the sacristy and chapter-house. But the canons’ entrance was on 
the north.‘ There was no access to the church up the bank of the 
river, and so much was this aspect shut off that the architect of 
the present church completely neglected the external decoration of that 
side of his building.’ In fact not only do no traces survive of 
a spacious dormitory and refectory on the south of S. Aignan’s, but 
it seems probable that neither in the eleventh cantury nor later was 
there any provision made near the church for the residence of its 
chapter. 

If, however, we dismiss Mr Nicholson’s identification, I have found 
it impossible to make a satisfactory suggestion in its place. Peter Daniel 
collected books from many places besides Fleury. At Fleury itself no 
record remains of there ever having been a chapel to S. Aignan,’ 
or a church dedicated to that saint, in close neighbourhood to the 
monastery, nor a chapel’ of All Saints in the monastery grounds, or on 
the walls. Moreover some saints specially connected with Fleury are 
absent from the monk’s calendar. The list indeed has baffling omissions. 
The day of the dedication of the church and of the patron saint are 
not mentioned. There are also breaks in the continuity of the 
observations ; one long interval from March 21 to June 24 includes 
the time of the great moveable feasts ; and several shorter ones occur of 
from four to six weeks’ duration. It is probable that the same monk 
did not do all the watching throughout the year, and it is unlucky for 
my purpose that the time of his supposed absence corresponds with the 
dates of S. Nazarius, June 12, S. Aignan, Bishop of Chartres, June ro, 
and the day of the deliverance of his city by S. Aignan of Orleans, 
June 14. On the other hand, had S. Aignan, as Mr Nicholson assumed, 
been the patron saint of the monastery, one would expect to find his 

1 Buzonniére Hist. arch. i 323. 2 Ibid. i 303. 3 Ibid. i 312, 314. 

* Ibid. i 313. 5 Ibid. i 313, 319. 

6 There was an altar to S. Aignan at a later period, and the 19th of December 
was a festival in the church in connexion with it. Rocher History of S. Benoit-sur- 
Loire p. 326. 

7 There were two chapels in the precincts of the monastery, dedicated to S, Peter 


and to S, Lazarus, The great church was burnt down in 1026 and only rebuilt 
in 1071. 
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other festival on November 17 commemorated, for the monk duly 
makes his observation for All Saints’ Day and for S. Clement on 
November 23. The manner, however, in which S.‘Aignan is referred 
to in the text makes it extremely unlikely that he held the place 
Mr Nicholson assigned him. In the service books that I have consulted 
giving the order of service on special festivals, processions, and so forth, 
the monastic church is referred to as ecclesia‘ simply. If the reference 
to S. Aignan indicates a separate church, we must suppose the monk’s 
monastery to be in a town, or to have a parish, or second monastic, 
church within its boundaries. But it seems unlikely that a mere 
parish or secondary church would be so lofty as to dominate the cloister 
and dormitory. 

Chartres with its Church of S. Aignan, rising on a fairly steep hill 
above the great convent of S. Pére, might possibly be the home of the 
star-watching monk. But the cloister of S. Pére appears to lie a little 
too much to the east, and I have not been able to trace any chapel of 
All Saints in the town. Moreover, the absence of saints in the monk’s 
calendar should be considered as well as their presence, and at Chartres 
one would expect to find S. Lubin commemorated on March 13, and 
a monk of S. Pére to give special honour to the festivals of S. Peter, 
so closely associated with his house. Two of the less usual saints 
mentioned in the MS, S. Aignan and S. Nazaire, are found honoured in 
the diocese of Narbonne. And the twin monasteries of S. Laurent and 
S. Aignan—called together S. Chinian—suggest themselves as a tempting 
solution of the problem. But here again certainty is unattainable, and 
the data recoverable is insufficient for even a conjectural identification. 

With regard to the question of the hours on the different days at 
which the monk roused the convent it is impossible to reach a definite 
conclusion, since the exact geographical position of the monastery, the 
orientation of the church, the height of the buildings, and the precise 
date of the observations are all unknown to us. But it would seem 
that the services to be attended belong to three classes of festivals 
lasting more or less time before cockcrow. The approximate results 
of calculations for the year 1100? of the position of the stars on the days 
mentioned can be tabulated as follows :— 

Dec. 25, Christmas, evening. 
Jan. 1, Circumcision, midnight. 
Jan. 19, S. Launomar, 2 a.m. 
Jan. 20, S. Sebastian, midnight. 


1 Except of course where the name of another church has been introduced into 
the order of ceremonial. 

I owe the astronomical notes and calculations to the kindness of Mr E. B. Knobel, 
Fellow, and twice President, of the Royal Astronomical Society. 


(fol. 1 
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Jan. 21, S. Agnes, 2 a.m. 

Jan. 22, S. Vincent, midnight. 

Jan. 25, Conversion of S. Paul, 2 a.m. 
Feb. 2, Purification, midnight. 

March 21, Translation of S. Benedict, evening. 
June 24, S. John the Baptist, evening. 
June 29, SS. Peter and Paul, evening. 
July 31, S. Germanus of Auxerre, evening. 
Aug. 3, S. Stephen, midnight. 

Sept. 21, S. Matthew, midnight. 

Sept. 29, S. Michael, midnight. 

Sept. 30, S. Jerome, midnight. 

Oct. 1, S. Remigius, midnight. © 

Oct. 28, SS. Simon and Jude, 2 a.m. 
Nov. 1, All Saints, evening. 

Nov. 23, S. Clement, 2 a.m. 


On most of the nights of his watching the monk leaves his actual 
duties unrecorded. He has to ring the bell on Christmas evening, and 
on the festivals of S. Germanus and All Saints. On the latter night and 
on the Circumcision he kindles the lamps. But his last words ‘Prepare. 
thyself to rouse the Brethren ’ are probably meant to cover the directions 
for the whole year. 


RACHAEL POOLE. 
Bodl. MS 38 Bernard (8849). 


{fol.19b] In natale domini [Dec. 25] cum geminos quasi super dormitorium 
iacentes uideris et signum ORIONIS- super capellam omnium Sanctorum 
preparate ad commouenda signa. In cIRCUMCISIONE domini [Jan. 1] 

{20a} dum claram stellam quae in | genu ARTOPHILACIS est - contra spatium 
quod inter primam et secundam dormitorii fenestram habetur quasi 
super summum tectum uideris tunc ad accendendas lucernas perge. 

In Sancti Launomart [Jan. 19] et sanctae Acnetis [Jan. 21] dum 
lances quas Virco dicitur tenere duas uidelicet claras stellas contra 
spatium quod est inter sextam et septimam dormitorii fenestram alcius 

[20 b] eleuatas aspexeris. Similiter & in CONVERSIONE | Sancti Pauli. [Jan. 25] 
Ast in Sancti SeBasTiaNi [Jan. 20] dum easdem stellas contra spatium 
quinte et sexte fenestre uideris-ita tamen ut uiciniores sint sexte. 
Verum in Sancti Vincenti [Jan. 22] dum super quintam fenestram 
uicinas tecto & quasi surgentes uideris & hoc adtende-ut ad contem- 
plandas eas a designato loco paululum retro uersus sauinam' per uiam 
putei secedas - ut fenestras et uidere et numerare possis. | 


‘1 Can this mean ‘a juniper bush’? 
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In Purificatione Sanctae Marig [Feb. 2] dum stellam que in genu [21a] 
artophilacis est in[ter] terciam' et quartam dormitorii fenestram uideris - 
ita tamen ut uicinior uideatur tercie quam quarte. 

In transitu Sancti Patris BENEDICT! xij uidelicet K. April. [Mar. 21 | 
dum contra sextam dormitorii fenestram - lances quasi alte positas uideris - 
uel stellam de genu Artophylacis - contra medium spatium quod est 
in[ter] terciam et quartam dormitorii fenestram. | In festiuitate Sancti [21] 
iohannis precursoris domini [June 24] dum signum Sagittae contra 
spatium quod est inter quintam et sextam dormitorii fenestram uideris - 
ita tamen ut uicinius sit quinte quam sexte seu cum caput equi contra 
secundam dormitorii fenestram quasi tecto super iacentem uideris. IN 
festiuitate sanctorum Petri et Pauli - [June 29] quando ipsum caput 
quasi uicinum terci¢ dormitorii fenestre uideris - & signum Sagitte. In [22a] 
Kalendis | Augusti [ Aug. 1] & in festiuitate Sancti Germant [July 31] que 
eas precedit dum uideris signum Sagitte contra spatium quod est in[ter] 
terciam et quartam Refectorii fenestram certo loco iuxta polum scilicet 
constitutus atque ad meridiem conuersus-tunc ad commouendum sig- 
num nocturnalium ymnorum te prepara. IN translatione Sancti Stephani 
[Aug. 3] dum eam inter primam et secundam uideris. IN festiuitate 
Sancti Mathei [Sept. 21] conuersus ad orientem | dum contra primam [22b] 
dormitorii fenestram que est iuxta parietem Sancti Aniani duas gemi- 
norum uideris stellas. ‘IN  festiuitate Sancti Michaelis Archangeli 
[Sept. 29] similiter contra orientem spectans - ad dexteram partem de uia 
secede. Et ubi eosdem geminos quasi super scripturam altaris? Sancti 
ANIANI uideris tunc horam surgendi scito esse. 

Porro in sollempnitate Sancti Hieronimi [Sept. 30] et in Sancti 
Remigii [Oct. 1] ubi ipsas stellas inter | secundam & terciam dormitorii (23 a] 
uideris fenestram sic tamen ut propiores uideantur esse secunde fenestr¢ 
quam tercie. In apostolorum Simonis et Iude - natalicio [Oct. 28] ad 
austrum spectans - dum signum OrIonIs quasi super tectum armarii quod 
est inter dormitorium et refectorium uideris-ita tamen ut proxumus* 
prime refectorii fenestre uideatur. In sollempnitate Omnium Sanctorum 
[Nov. 1] ad orientem conuertere. | et dum contra spatium quod est [23 b] 
inter primam & secundam dormitorii fenestram capita uideris gemi- 
norum ad accendendas lucernas te prepara & post hec omnia sona signa. 

In Sancti clementis [Nov. 23] dum signum orionis inter terciam 
& quartam refectorii fenestram uideris ita tamen ut gladius et uagina 
te uideri possit simul tunc prepara te at excitandos Fratres. 


1 intcia’ for in? ?cia’, 

2 It was acustom to inscribe over the altar the name of the saint in whose honour 
it was erected, References to this practice occur in B. Albers’s Consuetudines 
Monasticae i p. 183 and Wilkins’s Concilia i pp. 169, 624. 

3 uicinius is written under proxumus, but is not erased. 
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PELAGIUS AND THE PAULINE TEXT IN THE 
BOOK OF ARMAGH. 


THE question what text was used by Pelagius as the basis of his 
commentary on the Epistles of St Paul has been answered by Simon, 
on the basis of the printed editions of Pseudo-Jerome, by Zahn, on the 
basis of Zimmer’s collation of the anonymous MS 73 at St Gall, and by 
myself, on the basis of the non-interpolated Reichenau MS 119 at 
Karlsruhe, as the Vulgate. The evidence of the last authority is given, 
so far as the Epistle to the Romans is concerned, in Wordsworth and 
White’s edition of the epistle (Oxonii, 1913). The Reichenau text is 
not at all identical with the text approved by Wordsworth and White, 
and this fact, joined to certain other phenomena in the text of the 
other epistles, has created a doubt whether after all it was the Vulgate 
text that was used by Pelagius, in spite of the occurrence of forro at 
1 Cor. vii 35, a word entirely absent from the Old-Latin. 

MS 157 of Balliol College, Oxford, written by an Italian scribe 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, doubtless to the order of 
Bp William Gray, who gave it to the College, has the name of Jerome 
in the title, but is almost, if not entirely, devoid of interpolation of any 
sort. But what is perhaps more interesting is this, that it provides 
a text of the Epistles which is Old-Latin right through. It is in 
constant agreement with certain European non-Vulgate manuscripts and 
citations, and shews a specially close relationship with the text in the 
Book of Armagh, being not infrequently in solitary agreement with it in 
striking readings. ‘The detailed proof of this will be presented else- 
where, but meantime one is moved to ask whether it is not more 
natural to suppose that Pelagius used an Old-Latin text, which was 
in certain copies like Reichenau 119 harmonized almost perfectly with 
the Vulgate, than to regard Balliol 157 as a descendant of a copy in 
which an original Vulgate text was perfectly altered to an earlier type. 
The Book of Armagh contains the Pelagian prologues under their author’s 
name, and its Pauline text is, I believe, copied out of a manuscript of 
the Pelagian commentary, where the Biblical text had been somewhat 
harmonized with the Vulgate. The Balliol MS represents an altogether 
purer strain. It may be mentioned that both lack forro at 1 Cor. vii 35. 


A. SOUTER. 
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REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 


A Letter to Asia. Being a Paraphrase and Brief Exposition of the 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Believers at Colossae. By 
FREDERICK Brooke Westcott, D.D. (Macmillan & Co., 1914.) 


THE reception accorded to Dr Westcott’s exposition of the teaching 
of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians’ has encouraged him to 
publish a similar treatment of the Epistle to the Colossians. And 
again we venture to think that his volume will prove of great interest 
and value not only to the ‘quiet’ Bible reader to whom it is specially 
addressed, but to the preacher and the student. The book opens with 
a brief Introduction in which the circumstances of the writing of the 
Epistle, or Letter, are clearly sketched. And this is followed by 
a running paraphrase and exposition of the text. Many of Dr West- 
cott’s renderings are very happy, and even where the reader may 
hesitate as to the correctness of some of his conclusions, he cannot 
fail to be helped by the lucid statement of the manner in which these 
conclusions have been reached, and the frank account of the difficulties 
with which they are attended. It is just these features indeed that 
make Dr Westcott’s exposition so stimulating and suggestive. And 
when we have said that, we have accorded to it the highest praise that 
any interpreter of Scripture can hope to merit. It is unnecessary to 
enter into details, but I am glad to notice that Dr Westcott shews 
a proper hesitancy in reading a ‘technical’ meaning from the mystery- 
religions or from Gnosticism into the Pauline language, where it can be 
understood in a plain way. On the other hand he fully recognizes the 
value of the papyri and other recent discoveries for establishing a proper 
starting-point for understanding the deeper contents with which St Paul 
has enriched the ordinary language of his time. For the latent textual 
corruption which Dr Hort suspects in the difficult ramrewo- 
pootvy of Col. ii 18, Dr Westcott suggests the emendation év é6eAora- 
mevoppoovvy, ‘by a show of humility’, and for the zAynopovny of ver. 23 
he wonders if we may substitute such a word as émAnopoctvyy, ‘not of 
any value in regard to forgetting the flesh’. 


The Last Discourse and Prayer of our Lord: a study of St John xiv-xvit. 
By Henry Barciay Swete, D.D. (Macmillan & Co., 1913.) 


New Testament Revisers have told us of the deepened feelings of 
reverence and awe with which the consideration of the chapters in 


1 St Paul and Justification. Macmillan and Co. See J.7.S. xv p. 298 f. 
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St John’s Gospel containing the Last Discourse and Prayer of our Lord 
was approached. Certainly no other passage of Scripture leads us more 
directly into the very Holy of Holies of our Christian Faith, or makes 
a greater demand on the spiritual insight of those who seek to interpret 
it. And in these circumstances we cannot but be thankful that so 
trusted and devout an expositor as Professor Swete should have given 
us his guidance here, as he has already done in connexion with Zhe 
Appearances of our Lord after the Passion and The Ascended Christ? 
As in these earlier volumes, Dr Swete has specially in view the 
ordinary Bible reader who is anxious to penetrate beneath the surface 
of his Lord’s words to their inner meaning, and in consequence he 
avoids the discussion of the many critical problems which the Fourth 
Gospel raises as foreign to his immediate intention. At the same time 
it is reassuring to learn that while Dr Swete, in accordance with the 
prevailing modern attitude, regards the author of the Fourth Gospel 
as an ‘interpreter’ rather than as a compiler, he sets aside as ‘incon- 
ceivable’ the idea that the discourses as a whole can be regarded as his 
work. ‘Repeated study’, he writes, ‘of these chapters confirms my 
conviction that they approach as near to the words actually spoken by 
our Lord as the memory of one who heard them can bring us. There 
is in them a severe simplicity, a divine dignity, a mystery of paradox in 
which the reader catches sight of unexplored depths of truth ; features 
which, if not absent from the earlier discourses, are present here far 
more conspicuously’ (p. x). And elsewhere he suggests that the real 
key to the ‘profound difference’ between the historic Jesus of the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Incarnate Word of the Fourth Gospel, lies 
in the fact that in the earlier representation we have ‘a portrait of 
Christ as He manifested Himself in the days of the flesh’, and in the 
later ‘the same Person transfigured by the Spirit’s revelation of the 
glory of the Incarnate Son’ (p. 129). In this conviction those who 
follow Dr Swete through his exposition paragraph by paragraph, almost 
word by word, cannot fail to be strengthened. And on almost every 
page the student will be further rewarded by some illuminating comment 
suggested by the outward form of the words in which the Lord’s 
teaching is embodied. Constantly, too, Dr Swete lets us see how 
much light an exact adherence to the deeper truths of Scripture is able 
to throw on present-day controversies, as when in answer to the common 
call for a return to primitive simplicity in the cvedenda of the Church he 
shews that in reality ‘Christ asks not for less faith, but for more, in 
proportion as our faith is greater’ (p. 24), or as when he meets the 
widespread hesitancy to‘accept the historical character of so many of 


1 J.T.S. xi p. 126 f. 2 See J. 7.S. xii p. 635. 
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the Gospel miracles by an appeal to the still ‘greater works’ which, in 
fulfilment of its Lord’s promise, the Church has witnessed during the 
past nineteen centuries (p. 32). With one other quotation emphasizing 
the progressive character of the Spirit’s teaching, we must close this 
imperfect review of a small but most valuable work: ‘It is reasonable 
to expect that as the world grows older the teaching of the Spirit of 
Christ will grow both fuller and clearer. New lights will illumine the 
words of Scripture and the Creeds ; there will be new interpretations of 
God as He is to be seen in Nature, in history, in thought ; and in all 
such accretions of knowledge believers are entitled to hear the voice of 
the glorified Christ reporting what He has seen and heard in the 
heavenly sphere with a clearness of which the first generation of 
Christians had no experience.’ 


The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures: The New Testament. 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. CUTHBERT 
Latrey, S.J. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1914.) 

AMONGST recent translations of the Scriptures, the Westminster 
Version has a special interest of its own, as the attempt by Roman 
Catholic scholars to translate the Bible into English direct from the 
original languages and not from the official Vulgate. The first part 
to appear, the Epistles to the Thessalonians, was the work of the 
Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, and to him again we owe this new rendering 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, The text followed in the main 
appears to be that of Westcott and Hort, and the brief notes with 
which the translation is accompanied are evidence of the conscientious 
care with which it has been executed. Fr Prat’s Zhéologie de S. Paul 
is frequently cited, and there are also references to the works of Dalman 
and Deissmann. The translation is accompanied by two Appendices, 
one on ‘The Vulgate Reading in 1 Cor. xv 51’, and the other by the 
Rev. A. Keogh, S.J., on ‘The Ministry in the Apostolic Church’, which 
leads up to the conclusion that ‘the steps in the organization of the 
local church would . . . seem to have been the establishment of a body 
of presbyters and deacons under the oversight of an apostle and his 
staff, followed later by the apostolic appointment over the presbyters, 
deacons, and faithful of a monarchical bishop who worked under the 
general control of the apostles, as long as such control was possible.’ 
The writer states that in his discussion no account is taken of the 
Didache ‘because of its uncertain date and authority ’. 


G. MILLIGAN. 
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THE MEANING OF PHIL. ii 5-8. 


Christus in seiner Priiexistenz und Kenose nach Phil. 2, 5-8: 1. Teil: 
Historische Untersuchung, von HEINRICH SCHUMACHER. (Rome, 
Verlag des Papstl. Bibelinstituts, M. Bretschneider, 1914.) 


In view of the number and the variety of the attempts to explain the 
passage Phil. ii 5-11 Dr Schumacher (who is now lecturer in New 
Testament exegesis in the Catholic University of America in Washington) 
describes it as the mysterium par excellence of New Testament exposi- 
tion. Recent attempts in particular seem to him to present paragons 
of distortion of its real meaning. 

In this volume, therefore, he has aimed at collecting together all the 
different interpretations of the phrases used in the passage from the 
beginning to the present day. The collection must have involved great 
labour, and many students will be grateful to the author for enabling 
them to run through the long series of citations of Fathers and other 
commentators, grouped in chronological order, and see how each of 
them understood each particular phrase. One ought perhaps to wait 
for the second volume in which, I understand, we are to have a more 
systematic treatment of the subject as a whole, before offering any 
criticisms. But Dr Schumacher gives us enough of comment of his 
own in this volume to shew the drift of his investigation, and in view of 
his disparagement of the more recent attempts at interpretation it may 
perhaps be worth while to make some remarks on the interpretation 
which he seems to favour. I will confine myself to the two clauses 
(1) obx dpraypov 76 toa and (2) Eavrov éxévwrer. 

(1) Dr Schumacher shews that ancient commentators are nearly 
unanimous in referring this phrase to the pre-incarnate Person who was 
already ‘in the form of God’, and in treating it as a strong assertion of 
His consciousness that equality with God belonged to Him of right as 
His own possession by nature and not by any act of robbery or aggres- 
sion or presumption on His part. He dismisses almost contumeliously 
the interpretation, familiar to us as Lightfoot’s, which treats dpraypds 
as dpraypa; and he shews that Eusebius used the two words in different 
senses. Let us agree to dismiss the idea of a prize, or a thing to be 
tenaciously held (though Chrysostom recognized this meaning), and let 
us also assume that the reference is to the pre-incarnate Christ. 

But if so, how very curious a sense the rendering of dpraypds as 
‘a wrong’ or ‘an injustice’ gives! If St Paul meant by ‘ being in the 
form of God’ sharing in the Being of God (as is assumed), how could 
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it have occurred to him to suggest that the Person thus declared to be 
divine by nature could by any possibility have supposed that there was 
any injustice in His being so? How could One who knew Himself 
eternally God be conceived as supposing that He ought not to be on an 
equality with God? If the phrase ‘being in the form of God’ really 
means (as I believe it does) what nearly all Catholic interpreters of it 
have supposed, then surely they erred in their interpretation of dpraypds, 
and something after all was left for the later commentators to contribute 
to the true explanation of the phrase. ‘He did not deem His being on 
an equality with God a means of preying upon others (or self-aggrandize- 
ment)’ is an interpretation which fits the words and gives an excellent 
sense to the whole passage. 

Moreover with the common patristic interpretation of the clause odx 
dpraypov «rh. the following 4\Ad must be taken to mean ‘and yet’, 
‘nevertheless’, limiting the force of the statement with which it is 
connected. Does this make sense? There we certainly have a question 
for the grammarians, with whose services Dr Schumacher seems to wish 
to dispense. And if the sense is possible, it is at least an unnatural 
mode of expression, The run of the sentence with its negative ody 
iyjearo suggests a purely adversative sense for the following dAAd 
clause. He did not do the one thing, but he did do the other, the two 
being contrasted as mutually exclusive. I do not know whether dAAd 
is used in the other sense after negative clauses, but in any case the 
meaning of the ot. dprayydv clause cannot be determined in isolation 
from the following dAAd clause. 

(2) The context shews that the real stress of the whole statement 
falls on the clause dAAa éavriv éxévwoev. That He ‘emptied Himself’ 
is St Paul’s main thought. The early commentators as cited in this 
volume were for the most part content to understand by the expression 
the mere fact of the Incarnation, without entering into detail as to the 
nature or the extent of the ‘emptying’. On their lines of interpretation 
the question at issue is no less than that of all the conditions of our 
Lord’s life on earth, and the short quotations given by Herr Schumacher 
do little more than indicate the difference between the older and the 
newer exegesis on this vital question. They shew, however, that some 
of the more recent ‘Catholic’ commentators are not insensible of 
the problems by which other students feel themselves confronted. 
Dr Schumacher gives dozens of interpretations of the phrase by ‘non- 
Catholic’ commentators, but though he refers to Mr Ross’s article in 
the JouRNAL (x 573f) as to the meaning of dpraypds, he does not 
mention Mr W. Warren’s fresh interpretation of éxévwoev éavrdv (J. 7. S. 
xii 461 ff). Yet this interpretation is eminently one which calls for 
very careful consideration, even though acceptance of it brings most of 
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what has been written on the passage down to the level of merely 
antiquarian interest. 

In the eyes of some students one of the chief boons which the . 
publication of Herr Schumacher’s painstaking investigations confers 
upon them will be the knowledge that the traditional ‘ Catholic’ inter- 
pretations of the passage were not always accepted even in early times. 
For example, Origen contrasts dpraypdv with the actual course of action 
followed by our Lord (so too Phileas of Thmuis and Methodius), and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and Pelagius and Theodoret find the point of 
the phrase in our Lord’s disregard of any personal advantage. Novatian 
understood rapfinam as ‘a means to self-glorification’, And, if it is ; 
only in quite recent times that we have the thorough-going anthropo- H 
centric interpretation of the phrase as an emphatic negation of the Hy 
essential Godhead of Christ, Wetstein certainly treated it as meaning 
that He was unwilling during His mission on earth to seize defore the 
right time the use of Divine power,—and this explanation is compatible 
with the theory that St Paul conceived of the Divine s/atus as something 
conferred upon the Risen Christ. 

That is to say that some of the best Greek scholars of the past from 
the time of Origen onwards can be claimed on the side of one or other 
of the modern interpretations which Dr Schumacher would apparently 
smother under the weight of ancient numbers. It is not this kind i; 
of weight that confers authority in such matters to-day. The high 4 


merits of Dr Schumacher’s earlier work Die Selbstoffenbarung Jesu bei 
Mat. 11, 27 (Luc. 10, 22) were recognized in the JourNaL (Oct. 1913, 
xv 112 ff); and it is as one who recognizes similar merits in the present 

book and agrees with the author that St Paul conceived of our Lord as | 
eternally ‘being on an equality with God’, but dissents from the view 

that the consensus of patristic authority can decide the meaning of any ; 
of the phrases used in this passage, that I would suggest to him the 
advisability of a more open mind as to the meaning of at least the two 
clauses obx dpraypov vat toa éxévwrer. 


J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 
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DOCTRINE AND CREEDS. 


Die Inspirationslehre des heiligen Hieronymus. By Lupwic ScCHADE. 
(Biblische Studien, xv. Band, 4. und 5. Heft, Freiburg i. B., rg10.) 


Tuis is a volume in the series of ‘ Biblical Studies’ of which the 
general editor is Dr Bardenhewer of Munich. In it Dr Schade examines 
the views of Jerome on the inspiration and interpretation of Holy 
Scripture and the contents of the Canon of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Full use is made of recent literature on the subject, and the 
author shews acumen and good judgement in his conclusions. Careful 
account is taken of the chronology of Jerome’s works and the successive 
changes which his views underwent in such matters as the authority of 
the Septuagint, the value of Origen’s allegorical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and the place assigned to the deutero-canonical books. Dr Schade 
denies that the school of Antioch exercised any appreciable influence 
on Jerome, and contends that it was Jerome’s philological studies which 
led him to a fuller appreciation of the literal sense of Scripture. Jerome’s 
great service to biblical learning lay in the fact that he extended to 
wider circles in the West the knowledge of Origen’s biblical studies and 
familiarized the West with the writings of other Greek Fathers, as well 
as with Rabbinical methods of exegesis. He deprived the Septuagint 
of the halo with which tradition had surrounded it, and vindicated the 
inspiration of the original text. 

In dealing with Jerome’s attitude towards the deutero-canonical 
books Dr Schade discusses the theory which has been widely accepted 
that the so-called Decretum Gelasianum, in that portion which contains 
a Canon of Scripture including the deutero-canonical books, embodies 
the decrees of a Roman synod in a.p. 382 held under the presidency 
of Pope Damasus, and that Jerome’s influence is traceable in it. This 
theory Dr Schade finds by no means convincing, and the case against 
it has been strengthened, since Dr Schade’s book appeared, by Von 
Dobschiitz, whose work on the Decretum Gelasianum was reviewed in 
this JourNaL by Professor Burkitt in vol. xiv pp. 469 f. 


J. H. SRaw.ey. 
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Die Christologie des heiligen Ignatius von Antiochien, von DR MICHAEL 
RackL, Prof. der Theologie in Eichstatt. (Herdersche Verlags- 
handlung, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1914.) 


Tuis is a very able defence of the genuineness of the seven Ignatian 
letters against Daniel Vélter. It may seem strange to many readers 
that this should be necessary after the work of Zahn and Lightfoot. 
Indeed, Harnack could write in 1890: ‘ He who considers the Ignatian 
letters spurious has not studied them thoroughly enough.’* But Vdlter 
draws a distinction between the letter to the Romans and the six letters 
for Asia Minor. The latter he assigns to a certain Theophorus writing 
about the year A.D. 150, whom he identifies with the Peregrinus Proteus 
of whom Lucian writes, and supposes that Peregrinus Proteus wrote them 
in his Christian period before he became a Cynic. Fantastic as this 
theory may appear, I am glad that Dr Rackl should take it seriously 
and refute it point by point. After that he has a right to speak of ‘its 
inner impossibility’, and of the gaps in the argument. 

The way is then clear for consideration of the Ignatian Christology 
in itself (pp. 87-289), and of the importance of the Ignatian letters for 
the history of Dogma (pp. 291-401). 

Dr Rackl deals first with the well-worn theme of the Docetism which 
Ignatius combated, concluding that these Docetists were not Gnostics. 
He then discusses the teaching of Ignatius on the true Manhood of 
Christ, and his testimony to the authority of the Bible, to the truth of 
Redemption, and to Christ’s example of virtue, leading up to discussion 
of belief in Him as Messiah, true God and Son of God. He analyses 
carefully every phrase in the letters which has any bearing on the 
question, and defends Ignatius against the charges of Subordinationism 
and Patripassianism. His conclusion is that ‘it is not true, as is 
commonly asserted, that Ignatius derives the Divine Sonship of Christ 
from the moment of the Incarnation as though Christ were the Son of 
God because by the co-operation of the Holy Ghost He was conceived 
and born of a Virgin. On the contrary Ignatius teaches (.Smyrn. i 1) that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God because of His divine power and His 
divine will, as He is the Son of Man because of His fleshly, that is, 
His human nature.’ 

In Part II Dr Rackl discusses the Biblical sources from which 
Ignatius drew his teaching and the advance which he made in the 
formulation of theological language, as when He says of the Logos that 
He became ‘man’ in the fullest sense of the word, not simply that He 
became ‘ flesh’ (Smyrn. iv 2). 


1 Theol, L.Z, N. 15, S. 374. 
VOL. XVI, I 
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Finally he discusses the influence of the Ignatian letters on later 
Patristic writers and their importance at the present time. He leaves 
it an open question ‘ whether the Ignatian formulas presuppose a Creed 
in the literal and exact sense of the word, or whether we must look upon 
them as an unofficial compendium of the Christian faith’. 


A. E. Burn. 


Theological Symbolics, by the late C. A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt. (T. & 'T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1914.) 


Many will regret that Dr Briggs did not live to revise the whole of 
this book for the Press, while we are grateful for the loving care bestowed 
upon it by his daughter, Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, ‘long a co-worker’, 
and by’an anonymous friend. Mr Francis Brown contributes a sym- 
pathetic prefatory note, in which he sums up the author’s purpose: 
‘In the analysis and comparison of creeds and confessions he was not 
influenced by zeal for private interpretations, but animated by the 
longing to bring to view underlying harmonies, and to shew the prevail- 
ing and essential oneness of the various official statements of belief 
put forth by the Church and its divided parts through the Christian 
centuries. His conception was a large one, and the expression of it 
in this book is profoundly sincere and impressive.’ 

Such words disarm criticism, but they are somewhat at variance with 
the melancholy conclusion on p. 411: ‘Christian Symbolics seems to 
have brought us to a situation in which the reunion of Christ’s Church 
is impossible as far as Faith is concerned.’ Dr Briggs follows this up on 
his last page (p. 412) with suggestions for a great Federation of Churches 
formed after the model of the United States of America. He has not 
tried to work out his proposal in detail, but it is the very sense of 
failure in the present as in the past, based on wide and accurate know- 
ledge such as he possessed, which brings us to the dawn of a new hope, 
that where reason fails love may prevail. He would build on the 
irenic principle of an obscure but fascinating writer of the seventeenth 
century, Rupertus Meldenius: ‘ /n necessariis unitas, in non necessarits 
libertas, in utrisque caritas. 

The proposals which have been put forward for a World Conference 
on Faith and Order are still inchoate, but Dr Briggs has done a service 
to all students by placing in their hands this handy encyclopaedia on 
the subject of fundamental Christian Faith. 

He distinguishes between Fundamental, Particular, and Comparative 
Symbolics. Under Fundamental Symbolics he classes the study of the 
Ecumenical Creeds and Conciliar Decrees. He begins with a useful 
summary of the history of the Creeds, with references to recent literature, 
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but I am constrained to challenge certain statements made without 
proof. As in his recent book, Zhe Fundamental Christian Faith, he 
says that it is probable that the original form of the second article of 
the Apostles’ Creed corresponded with the meaning of the symbol of 
the Fish: ‘ Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.’ During the controversy 
with the Modalists the Son of God was changed into His Son. 

The Old Roman Creed, if dated with Kattenbusch ¢. a.D. 100, 
supplies an argument against this theory. It is far more probable that 
the symbol of the Fish goes back to a more primitive Christological 
Creed (Acts viii 37, Heb. iv 14). 

In the chapter on the Nicene Creed I miss references to Dr Kunze’s 
theory of the origin of the revised Jerusalem Creed,’ to Bishop Gibson’s 
criticism of Hort’s theory,? and to Mr Turner’s illuminating chapter on 
the whole history of the Vicenum.? 

In the chapter on the Athanasian Creed the theory that the present 
text represents an enlarged and revised form is put forward without any 
proofs. There is no evidence that the damnatory or any other clauses 
came from another author. 

Particular Symbolics is the study of the symbols of the various 
branches of the Church. Dr Briggs outlines the Symbols of the Latin 
Church, the Reformation, the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries. 

In Part III, Comparative Symbolics, he compares the doctrinal 
statements of the Symbols of the separated Churches. He argues that 
the Reformation developed the antithesis between the Bible and the 
Church. ‘The reconciliation is in the recognition of the three inde- 
pendent fountains of divine authority—the Bible, the Church, and the 
Reason. Each one of these may give final authority and certainty. 
But they each and all need interpretation ; and it is just this interpreta- 
tion that is fallible. Where there is difficulty of interpretation, appeal 
to the witness of the other two, and in their coincidence secure the 
final decision’ (p. 272). 

From this point of view Dr Briggs boldly advances to the central 
questions at issue between the separated Churches on the subject of 
the Sacraments. The character of his irenic teaching may be judged 
from the following quotations :— 


‘The Roman Catholic Zvansubstantiation depends upon the scholastic 
distinction between substance and accidents, and can only be under- 
stood by the scholastic philosophy. What is substance? If it be 
essentially force or motion, then there is no sufficient reason against the 
real presence of the virtue, or power, or grace of the body of Christ in 


1 Das Nicinisch-Konstantinopolitanische Symbol, Leipzig, 1889. 


2 The Three Creeds p. 169, Longmans, 1908. 
3 Hist. and Use of Creeds and Anathemas, S.P.C.K., 1906. 
12 
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the Eucharist. I fail to see why that power or grace might not sustain 
the accidents of bread and wine by assuming their forms, just as in 
Theophanies and Christophanies various other forms were assumed by 
Christ’ (p. 288). 

‘The sacrifice of the Eucharist is repeated in a secondary sense only ; 
not a repetition of the death of Christ as a sacrifice, but a repeated 
participation in the sacrifice once offered yet perpetually on the heavenly 
altar ; a participation because of the coming of the sacrificial flesh and 
blood of Christ to the altar-table of the Church, whenever the Eucharist 
is celebrated. . . . A more comprehensive knowledge of the Biblical 
doctrine of sacrifice really overcomes the antithesis, and shows it to be 
a strife of words rather than of doctrine’ (p. 294). 


I feel very doubtful whether the time has come when such explana- 
tions can be accepted on either side, nor do they seem fully adequate. 
But the earnestness of the writer deserves recognition, pleading as he 
does for mutual forbearance and patient thought. 

A. E. Burn. 


THE CHURCH AND EPISCOPACY. 


The Catholic Conception of the Church, by W. J. Simpson, D.D. 
(Robert Scott, 1914.) 


In Dr Sparrow Simpson’s treatment of the New Testament evidence 
anything which lends real or imaginary support to the corporate and 
institutional aspects of Religion is claimed in behalf of an exclusive 
sacerdotalism, with the result that there is a serious confusion of issues 
which mars the usefulness of what might otherwise have been a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of a perennial problem. ‘The reader 
finds himself constantly confronted with an antithesis between the 
individual and the community, when the real point at issue is the 
difference between the evangelical and the sacerdotal conceptions of 
the Church. The author speaks, for example, of ‘the two ultimate 
conceptions of Religion, the individual and the corporate’ (p. 32), and 
claims the latter as St Paul’s. If he means that in the last analysis the 
thing that counts is not faith, love, and the new creation, but member- 
ship of the visible Church, I understand the issue though I do not agree 
with the conclusion; but the position is so directly repudiated by 
St Paul himself (cf. Rom. viii 6, 9, 14; 2 Cor. v 17; Gal. v 6, vi 15) 
that I cannot seriously accept that as the author’s meaning. The 
only alternative seems to be that the corporate conception of religion 
is the exclusive possession of ‘catholicism’, and is capable of only one 
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definition ; but this is not true to fact. Every Protestant confession 
has its doctrine of the Church. The true antithesis is not between the 
individual and the corporate conceptions, but between two different 
definitions of the corporate conception. 

The author’s position appears to be that the Episcopal churches, 
despite their schisms, and by virtue of their adherence to Episcopacy, 
represent, to the exclusion of all other Christian communions, the one 
visible institution which Christ founded, the one exclusive and in- 
dispensable sphere of redemption beyond which there is separation 
from the sources of spiritual life (pp. 76, 229). He claims that the 
conception is potentially present in the teaching of our Lord and of 
the Apostles ; but as we read the book, we are constantly reminding 
ourselves that what Dr Simpson regards as questionless and unmistake- 
able is very far from being so in point of fact. It is not every one, for 
example, that will perceive an ecclesiastical significance in the thought 
that the sheep hear the shepherd’s voice, or will regard the Johannine 
writings as the work of an author whose ideas of Christianity found 
their centre in the conception of a hierarchically governed institution. 
Where, moreover, is the evidence for the statement that the Eucharist 
‘was intended for the Apostolic Order alone in the sense that they were 
the only agents in its administration’ (p. 27)? Similarly, we are told 
that the commission given by the risen Lord in Galilee was for the 
Apostles alone. ‘ Zhe commission imposes upon the Apostles the task of 
converting mankind, ‘ Christ is viewed as the Law-giver of the Christian 
Body and the Apostles as the constituted transmitters and exponents of 
the laws of Christ to the community. ‘Tt is clear that the Apostles are 
hereby definitely distinguished and endowed with authority to exercise this 
prerogative within the Church’ (p. 28). Thus the words which set 
before the Church her duty to the world are claimed as representing 
the distinctive function of the Apostolic Order in relation to the Church ; 
and, inasmuch as the commission and promise go together, the words 
‘I am with you all the days’ must be similarly restricted as referring to 
the distinctive endowment of that Order. Another instance of this 
forcing of a sacerdotal conception is found on p. 43. The argument 
may be summarized as follows: Jesus Christ is the corner stone, and 
the corner stone is not His teaching but His very self: the Apostles are 
the foundation ; the foundation is therefore not their doctrines but their 
persons. Now, allowing that the intended antithesis is not between 
the doctrines and the persons, but between the doctrines treated 
independently of the persons and the persons regarded as including 
the doctrines (for did not the Lord Himself speak of His words abiding 
in His disciples as an essential factor in the union between Him and 
them ?), we cannot, even so, follow the argument. Is it true that the 
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Church’s continued existence depends on the same kind of union with 
the Apostles and Prophets as that which unites her to Jesus Christ? 
Are the Apostles and Prophets in their persons, together with Jesus 
Christ in His Person, the sources of her life? No: for the growth of 
the Church, as distinguished from its foundation, is wholly in Christ 
(Eph. ii 21f). Then what is the relation of the building to its founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets? Is it a mechanical, external 
continuity effected through ministerial succession from the Twelve? 
If so, what part in it had the author of the imagery, whose apostleship 
had nothing institutional about it (Gal. i 1)? Where, moreover, is the 
expression of such continuity with the Prophets? Do they constitute 
another Order in the Church, from which a ministerial succession is 
equally essential to the Church’s existence? True, we cannot think of 
doctrines apart from persons, because Christianity is a life which is the © 
fruit of a revelation ; but it is through the transmission of the revelation, 
with its sacramental framework, and the continuity of the life so pro- 
duced, that the building is essentially related to its Apostolic and 
Prophetical foundation ; and it is a begging of the question to say that 
this involves a mechanical succession of a particular form of ministry. 
Such a position, moreover, would compel us to assert that there can be 
no building of the Spirit outside the particular form of institutionalism 
which was developed, in which case we should be involved in the 
further assertion that there is no Christian life outside the classic 
churches. This is the dilemma which confronts the theologian who 
bases his conception of the Church on the idea of a hierarchy. 

Yet another illustration of the same characteristic of the book is to 
be seen in the antithesis which the author sets up between St Paul’s 
conceptions of the institution and of the individual. The Apostle’s 
ideas of the Christian religion, we are told, were corporate rather than 
individual, ‘corporate’ being used to signify, not the spiritual unity 
which is constituted by the fellowship of the Spirit, but the visible 
union constituted by membership of the Institution (p. 45). It would 
be equally possible, though not less misleading, to say that they were 
individual rather than corporate. The fact is that St Paul entertained 
neither conception without the other. But it would be open to any one 
to say that in order of importance the conception of the individual came 
first. It was as an individual that St Paul was apprehended, it was as 
an individual that he was converted, it was as a converted individual 
that he joined the Church. Dr Simpson bids us remember, however, 
the Apostle’s Judaistic presuppositions, which would point to corporate 
rather than to individual selection. But, apart from the question as to 
whether St Paul’s experience was not sufficient to modify his preposses- 
sions, there is the further question as to what corporate selection, as 
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applied to the Christian scheme, can mean. How could the choice of 
Israel, constituted by blood relationship, affect St Paul’s conception of 
the election of Christians? What is the relationship (existing inde- 
pendently of the choice and its purpose) which takes the place of the 
flesh and blood relationship of Israel, in such wise that the election 
can be regarded as corporate? If, on the other hand, corporate 
selection expresses purpose, and refers to a relationship which (humanly 
speaking) is the effect of the election, then we are dealing with the 
obvious fact, which no one denies, that St Paul had a doctrine of the 
Church. 

But what is that doctrine? Dr Simpson ascribes to St Paul the idea 
that ‘union with the Church is the medium of union with Christ’, In 
other words, the penitent believer is not reconciled to God until he has 
been baptized, and the man who has been made a new creation through 
the preaching of the Gospel is not in union with Christ until he has 
joined the visible Church. Here we are at the heart of the divergence 
between the ‘Catholic’ and the ‘ Evangelical’ conceptions. To the one, 
the visible institution is the efficient cause of union with Christ, to the 
other it is the expression of the union. The one focuses thought on 
the outward ordinance, the other on the inward experience. In the 
one case the possession of life is determined by membership of the 
visible society, in the other it is determined by character. The 
‘Catholic’ conception bids us know the minute when the new life 
begins : the ‘ Evangelical’ conception regards the time and mode of the 
commencement of the life as matters beyond the control of human 
agency. In this connexion it is interesting to notice that Dr Simpson 
is able to treat our Lord’s teaching about the new birth without any 
reference to the words, ‘ Zhou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tel: 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit’. 

But while there is this unmistakeable difference between the two 
conceptions, it is not correct to regard the ‘ Evangelical’ conception 
as the antithesis of the corporate. Spiritual incorporation in the Body 
of Christ belongs to the essence of the conception: the difference 
consists not in the assertion or denial either of the necessity of in- 
corporation, or of the fact of its visible and institutional aspect, but 
in the difference of conception as to the essential relation between the 
spiritual experience and the institutional counterpart. This is the 
matter which really needs treatment, and we look in vain in Dr Simp- 
son’s book for any interpretation of such phenomena as the experience 
of Cornelius and his family. 

With regard to the second part of the book, in which there is 
presented to us a series of testimonies from the writings of various 
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divines, one is tempted to ask whether the author regards the Church 
of England as part of the Catholic Church or not. But under the 
circumstances the question would be an impertinence; and one can 


‘only regret that there is no reference to representative divines of our 


Church, and that there is no attempt to relate the official statements of 
the Church’s Articles, and the teaching and actions of those who were 
responsible for their formulation, to the ‘Catholic’ conception. The 
inclusion would certainly have disturbed the unanimity of the concep- 
tion, but this has already been done by the author himself in his 
treatment of the divergence that exists even within the limited sphere 
which he assigns to Catholicism. The omission is the more remarkable 
inasmuch as Dr Simpson in his preface leads us to expect a treatment 
of the developement of the doctrine through 1g0o years; but while 
authorities are quoted to illustrate the Roman developement, the reader 
is left to assume that the author’s standpoint represents the historic 
Anglican position, which means that the English Reformers regarded 
the Continental Reformers as separated from the sources of grace. But 
this is clearly a matter not for assumption but for careful investigation. 
The problem of to-day is that in the opinion of a very large number of 
Christian people the ‘ Catholic’ conception of the Church, as presented 
to us by Dr Simpson, has broken down; and that, while there is 
a growing sense of the need of manifested unity, the goal will never 
be reached along the lines of mediaeval sacerdotalism. ‘The solution 
of the problem will not be found in the theories of men who lived in 
circumstances which were not those of the present day: it must depend 
essentially upon the manifest operations of the Holy Spirit, and it must 
take into account the principle of Divine accommodation. 


ARTHUR J. Tait. 


The Church of England and Episcopacy. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1914.) 

Dr Mason has produced a very interesting book, and an impressive 
contribution to debate. He has diligently separated out from a com- 
plex web of thought one of its strands, and shews how ancient and 
how continuous is the line of belief which he states and commends. 
He has undertaken the task, as he tells us, in the capacity of chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Another chaplain to the archbishop, 
Mr Vernon Storr, has recently shewn us that a very different view of 
the same important topics is tenable in our communion. There is 
a difference of method as well as of doctrine. Dr Mason appeals to 
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authority, though of course he thinks also for himself ; Mr Storr judges 
without regard to precedent. Dr Mason puts his case in the form of 
a catena of citations from divines, without much reference to the cir- 
cumstances which influenced their thought, and still less mention of 
contrary opinions that were often, as in the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, more prevalent than those which they approved. And he 
assumes that the ca/ena isa sufficient and a relevant mode of proof. This, 
however, is a preliminary question to which he might well have paid 
attention. A very imposing catena might be compiled from every age 
down to the latter half of the nineteenth century in favour of Dr Pusey’s 
beliefs about the Old Testament ; a still more impressive cafena might 
be constructed on the subject of sin. But would those catenae be 
effectual answers to the views propounded by Dr Driver and Dr Tennant 
respectively? The fifth Provincial Letter is in part a criticism of the 
method of the ca¢ena ; not that one would compare those cacophonous 
Jesuits with the theologians cited by Dr Mason. But after all a catena 
is merely evidence that a number of people have thought in the same 
way. If they are numerous, and we are content to count them, we may 
be persuaded ; the danger begins when we examine the grounds of 
their conviction. Sometimes these are weak, and Dr Mason is un- 
fortunate in having to start by adducing a succession of scholars who 
give, as the reason for their belief, the authority of Epiphanius. In an 
uncritical age that writer might pass for a ‘ Father’, with all the glamour 
that surrounded the title ; we, who have learned to discriminate, must 
be swayed in our judgement by this revelation of the incompetence 
(for it is nothing less) of the scholars who form the earliest links of the 
catena, We cannot take their verdict more seriously than we take the 
ground on which it is based. And in later cases, where so obvious 
a flaw does not appear on the surface, we must ask—and the catena 
does not furnish an answer—whether the opinion of great and good 
men has been fixed for them by their acceptance of a whole scheme of 
thought, or whether the evidence has been dispassionately examined on 
each particular point. No motive has been more powerful, and few 
have been more honourable, than that of maintaining, consistently and 
completely, an entire religious system. But while that motive is at 
work, those whom it inspires are incapable of forming a neutral judge- 
ment. It is well that they should be; Dr Mason has done us a service 
in shewing how clear and strong were the convictions of the divines 
whom he admires and expounds. It is important for us to know what 
they held and how resolutely they held it. Had they been other than 
they were, their work in making the English Church what it is could 
not have been done. But if it turn out that their theories on historical 
matters were correct, it will be we who justify them, not they who are 
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the guides whom we follow. For these things cannot be decided by 
authority, nor can the necessary task of framing hypotheses be discredited 
by the failure of any or the apparent absurdity of some. Dr Mason 
names Dr Edwin Hatch, among others, as an example of an unsuccessful 
theorist. Of course his experiment was a failure, like Faraday’s electric 
light, and doubtless the gas-trade fifty years ago pointed the moral 
which Dr Mason is enforcing to-day. But Hatch has the abiding 
merit that he lifted the subject out of its rut ; and when, after a col- 
lection and interrogation of the evidence, doubtless more exhaustive 
and more disinterested than his, a satisfactory account of the origins of 
the Christian ministry has been constructed, it will be recognized that 
a succession of such failures as that of Hatch was the necessary 
antecedent of success. Yet though Dr Mason’s principle may fail to 
convince us, he has given us, in a convenient and attractive form, 
a mass of valuable information which it would have been hard for us 
to collect for ourselves. In particular, his fifth chapter, ‘The Revolu- 
tion and Since’, is an admirable record of bygone controversy. 


E. W. Watson. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


The Philosophy of Religion. By G. Gattoway, D.Phil, D.D. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1914.) 

Ir may be said, without much need of qualification, that the works 
hitherto published in English on Philosophy of Religion have been 
devoted to some part or parts only of the field which they might have 
been expected to cover. Systematic and comprehensive treatment, and 
even partial treatment characterized by balance and proportion, have 
not been accorded to the subject by writers who have supplied treatises 
purporting, as their titles have implied, to deal with it as a whole. 
Authors have for the most part arbitrarily selected certain problems, or 
groups of problems, for discussion, to the neglect of others ; and this 
has perhaps been mainly due to the fact that there has been lack of 
agreement as to what ‘ Philosophy of Religion’ should mean, or at least 
lack of any objective definition of the scope and functions of this 
department of theology. 

The British student of theological philosophy, however, is now to be 
congratulated upon having opportunity of access to a systematic and 
comprehensive work upon his subject, written in his own language ; and 
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Dr Galloway is to be congratulated upon having provided a book of this 
kind which, whatever may be its defects, can be pronounced capable of 
rendering students valuable service. It is a book which the teacher 
can without hesitation advise his pupils to procure, and one moreover 
which readers other than university students will find useful. 

There are two ways in which a text-book on the Philosophy of Religion 
might be written. It might be of the impersonal kind: the chief types 
of theory concerning the problems to be discussed being allowed to find 
expression and criticism as far as possible in the form in which authorities 
on either side have given them, and the author impartially playing the part 
merely of a redactor and commentator. Or the treatise might take the 
form of a discussion by the author, from his own point of view, of the 
various theories which he undertakes to present, with comparatively less 
appeal to history and with more personal intervention in the selection of 
material and the balancing of views. The former of these two methods 
would perhaps be more serviceable to the serious student, and at the 
same time more free from besetting dangers. The latter of them would 
probably tend to make the book more pleasant to read. Dr Galloway 
inclines rather to the personal method ; and his work, though by no 
means marred by partiality, in the sense of dogmatic presentation of an 
individual view, offers continuous construction and criticism—with 
reasons given—emanating from himself, though in general having 
reference to views which have obtained a prominent place in philoso- 
phical literature. And it may be said that his book is for the most part 
pleasantly readable, without grave loss of objectivity. It is, however, 
somewhat unequal in these respects. The discussion of some questions 
tends to be just a little tedious, while his treatment of other problems 
is as interesting as it is conspicuous for learning and ability. One 
sometimes feels that a subject is treated at inordinate length ; at other 
times one is disappointed at finding an important point discussed with 
unnecessary brevity. And it is to some extent true that on occasions 
when less prolixity is called for, and when perhaps Dr Galloway has 
least to utter, he has found the more to say: as, €.g., in connexion with 
the relations of Philosophy of Religion to art and to morals ; while, on 
the other hand, on occasions when full information and detailed dis- 
cussion should be of value to the student—as, e.g., in the case of the 
various theories of knowledge and their important bearing on religious 
philosophy, or in the case of the problems of moral evil and theodicy— 
and in connexion with questions with which Dr Galloway exhibits the 
greatest competence to deal, he writes with too severe economy of space ; 
so that, after studying what has been admirably said, the reader thirsts 
for more. Such inequalities are a natural, though not an inevitable, 
outcome of the method of exposition which Dr Galloway has selected. 
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A kindred deficiency in the work before us—if superfluity can con- 
stitute deficiency—is less easy to account for. Those who are inclined 
to regard the scope and functions of Philosophy of Religion as correctly 
summarized in the statement that this department of learning consists 
in philosophy (and not anything else, such as science) applied to the 
phenomena of religion—which is the view Dr Galloway appears to 
adopt—will probably agree with me that the first main section of the 
book, the ‘ phenomenological’ part, occupies an inordinately large pro- 
portion of the whole contents. Philosophy is related to the special 
sciences, in so far as phenomenological or empirical questions are con- 
cerned, only as unifying them, or as generalizing their generalizations : it 
is the scientia scientiarum. Philosophy of Religion will therefore wander 
outside its proper field, and exceed its proper functions, when it under- 
takes to do more than generalize such knowledge as the sciences of 
religion supply. It does not need to examine in detail the ground 
which these sciences attempt to survey ; and the generalizations which 
these sciences, in their present stage of developement, are capable of 
furnishing, are not numerous. But in Dr Galloway’s treatise some 250 
out of less than 600 pages are devoted to this relatively unimportant 
réle of Philosophy of Religion. One regrets this superfluity because it 
is calculated to suggest to the more elementary student that there is 
no difference between Philosophy and Science ; between Philosophy of 
Religion and the various sciences concerned with religion. 

On passing to the second division of the book, which deals with 
religious knowledge and its validity, we find, it is to be feared, a fault 
of graver nature than a tendency to beget confusion upon a matter of 
secondary importance: viz. the advocacy of a deliberately adopted 
view as to the nature and validity of religious knowledge, which, in my 
opinion, is not only confused, but also likely to produce or perpetuate 
confusion with reference to what is perhaps the most central and 
fundamental problem of religious philosophy. The consequences of 
the view adopted with regard to this question are so wide-reaching in 
any system of Philosophy of Religion, that a reviewer may feel justified 
in concentrating such criticism as he may have to offer principally upon 
the author’s teaching on this point. Moreover, a review can perhaps 
only render any small service to an author if it endeavours clearly to 
point out where its writer differs in opinion from him, and to state 
the reasons for the divergence. An attempt briefly to shew that 
Dr Galloway’s treatment of the validity of religious knowledge is un- 
satisfactory, will, it is hoped, not be taken to imply that I do not find 
much in the section dealing with this subject that is valuable. 

The question of validity is associated by Dr Galloway with psychology. 
It is introduced in a chapter entitled ‘The Psychology of Religion and 
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the Problem of Validity’. And this is an ominous sign. One has no 
wish to belittle the importance of religious psychology and its place in 
Philosophy of Religion ; but it surely has little connexion with the 
question of validity, as validity has generally been understood. 
Psychology may have much to say as to the origin and nature, the 
actual juxtaposition or association in experience, of different kinds of 
mental process; but the logical relation of such processes and the 
question of their necessary interdependence as grounds and conse- 
quences are the subject-matter of epistemology, which needs to be very 
carefully distinguished from that, just now indicated, of psychology. 
Dr Galloway apparently does not accept this view that the natural 
history of coexistence and sequences in mental processes is one thing, 
and their logical relation quite another ; and, granting his premiss, his 
procedure is natural. But I venture to think his premiss erroneous, 
and that his procedure in this instance constitutes the weakest part of 
his effort. He argues that ‘the problem of validity must be decided 
by the whole nature of man in its rational and practical aspects, 
supplemented by the test of working-value in human experience’ 
(p. 266). Apart from the tendency to come to terms with pragmatism 
which finds expression in this sentence as elsewhere, this account of 
validity seems to me to be fundamentally wrong. One need not be an 
intellectualist to assert that validity is concerned with but one side of 
mental activity. With all deference to Pascal, the heart has zof ‘its 
reasons’: it has its motives—in the broader sense of the term—which 
are quite another matter. Validity, however, is concerned exclusively 
with reasons. And the truth that ‘the nature of man is a concrete 
whole which includes thinking, feeling, and willing’ (p. 368), by no 
means necessarily implies that these inseparable but distinguishable 
types of experience are capable of performing the same office, and are 
consequently interchangeable. The mere cohabitation of three modes 
of experience, which would seem to be mutually irreducible, in the 
same complex ‘nature’, does not involve the identity, or even the 
harmony, of their functioning, any more than the coexistence of hand 
and eye in one body which ‘has many members’ implies that, on 
occasion, the hand can peer down a microscope, or the eye adjust the 
illuminating apparatus. Further, validity is not only not to be identified 
with, but is sharply to be distinguished from, capacity to produce, in 
one way or another, personal conviction or individual certitude: indeed 
an invalid belief is sometimes held tenaciously by an individual, as 
Dr Galloway of course recognizes, and conceivably might be held by 
the totality of individuals. Subjective certitude and objective certainty 
are, for logic, and should be for theology, poles apart; and it is pre- 
cisely in virtue of the contrast between them that the term ‘validity’ 
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possesses the technical connotation which it bears in epistemology. 
Dr Galloway’s account of validity confuses them with one another. 
Whether he himself would deliberately identify them, one need not 
attempt to guess ; but at least on one occasion he appears, voluntarily 
or unconsciously, to do so. In his section on validity (p. 264), and in 
a context where validity, if I am not mistaken, is under discussion, he 
remarks concerning the historical basis for religious truth : ‘The inner 
witness of the spirit is essential, and without it historical proofs count 
for very little.’ ‘To be valid, and to ‘count’, or to be efficient in pro- 
ducing personal conviction, would seem here to be regarded as synony- 
mous ; and so indeed they must be if, as is asserted on the next page, 
validity be the counterpart of ‘the feeling of satisfaction and harmony’, 
which, in turn, is pronounced to be ‘the note of truth’. 

Dr Galloway’s position with regard to the nature of validity seems, 
then, logically to involve him in subjectivism,' personal protests not- 
withstanding. It further involves him, in spite of his evident sympathy 
with a sober and qualified intellectualistic attitude, in ‘irrationalism ’. 
At least this is the case if there be truth in the contention that, until 
Theism or something like it be antecedently and theoretically grounded, 
there is no reason to expect our feelings and aspirations to be destined 
to satisfaction. For, in the absence of grounds for this prior belief, 
to argue from needs to satisfaction is simply to beg the question; and 
any identification of the ‘ feeling of satisfaction and harmony’ with ‘the 
note of truth’ will accordingly be without reason, sufficient or insufficient. 
Lastly, Dr Galloway’s position involves him in pragmatism ; for he 
exalts the pragmatic criterion, like the other partial criteria of the mixed 
thing he takes validity to be, to a position of independence of, and 
equality with, the rational or intellectual. It is true that this attitude 
does not commit him to thorough-going pragmatism, which is perhaps 
the only self-consistent form of pragmatism, whether it be a true or 
a false philosophy. He would fain stop short of adopting pragmatism 
as the ultimate, or the sole possible, theory of validity. At the same 
time he would regard ‘value’ as a criterion of theoretic truth ; and this 
seems to me to involve the complete surrender of intellectualism, for 
which he also seems anxious to retain some place in his system. If 
the term may be used inoffensively, Dr Galloway’s whole theory of 
validity is eclectic ; it seeks to combine incompatible and mutually 
destructive elements. It causes the author to vacillate, and it lays 
upon his readers the burden of reconciling his apparently inconsistent 


1 The appeal made (pp. 313-314) to the ‘cumulative testimony’ of the race will 
not serve to transform subjectivity into objectivity. Until a belief is shown to be 
valid it may be an illusion ; and the millionfold multiplication of illusions will not 
yield truth, 
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doctrines as they are presented in turn on different pages. It culminates 
in the teaching that all the various criteria of truth are proper to some 
kind of truth. But unfortunately we are not helped to ascertain when 
one and when another criterion is to be applied. If each were to be 
confined to its own domain, we should be clear on the matter; but 
apparently, as has been already observed, value is maintained to be 
a test of existential truth. We are not left clear then as to the appli- 
cation of the several supposed criteria ; and it is a question whether, in 
the same department of knowledge, truth can be held to mean one 
thing at one time and another at another. 

It is not perhaps wholly an accident of forgetfulness, though it is 
certainly not, on the other hand, the expression of a deliberate intention, 
when, on p. 181' of the work before us, the ‘double aspect’ attributed 
to religion is another than its fundamentally ‘double’ aspect. The 
inner and the outer sides mentioned in this context are not the inward 
spiritual disposition (i.e. the attitude or response of the religious subject) 
and the external object towards which the attitude is adopted (God or 
gods), belief in whose existence is the necessary condition of any 
personal ‘ attitude’ or disposition being possible ; but they are spiritual 
disposition, on the one hand, and outward expression thereof in 
institutions, on the other. But through many parts of Dr Galloway’s 
treatise there would seem to be marks of a tendency to do rather less 
than justice to the objective factor in religion, and unduly to disparage 
the alleged objective grounds of religious knowledge or belief ; although 
when occasions for deliberately balanced statements present themselves, 
he is conspicuously impartial and earnestly strives after the maintenance 
of due proportion. Instances of his failure to recognize adequately the 
objective factor in religion occur in chapter viii, on Religious Know- 
ledge. Here it is explicitly stated that ‘the knowledge of God which is 
distinctly religious is based on the affections and will, not on grounds 
purely intellectual’ (p. 304). These words provoke the desire to ask 
several questions, but they must be allowed to pass. When, however, 
objection is urged (p. 305) against elaboration (by the Church in the 
past) of faith-ideas into religious doctrines, one cannot but protest that 
faith-ideas, if incapable of being based upon objective knowledge, 
relapse into subjective fancies ; the Church conceivably may be charged, 
in particular instances, with having elaborated wrongly; but it can 
hardly be blamed for elaborating. Doctrine, again, may not be 
a necessary pre-condition of ‘spiritual experience’; but surely true 
doctrine is the sole justification of the reality of the objective reference 
in all distinctively Christian experience. ‘Christ liveth in me’ is an 


1 The only misprint I have observed in the book occurs on this page, where 
‘ Taylor’ should be ‘ Tylor’. 
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impossible assertion for one wholly lacking a doctrine of the Person of 
Christ ; and if the Christian doctrine concerning His Person be untrue, 
St Paul’s words were a false description, or rather interpretation, of his 
own experience. In protesting against the transformation of faith based 
upon personal experience into knowledge derived from tradition or 
authority, Dr Galloway seems to write without relevancy to any issue 
which really concerns his subject or his readers: the question should 
not be as to a false identification here, but as to a relation, real or 
supposed, of logical connexion, of ground and consequent. 

That Dr Galloway contends for a religious knowledge based on feeling 
and will, distinct from scientific knowledge, we have already seen. His 
defence of such knowledge against Dr McTaggart’s criticism, which 
occurs on pp. 308-309 of his book, seems to be very insufficient. It is 
not enough to say that the view according to which ‘ scientific knowledge 
is the only pledge of truth’ involves an assumption ; this view, surely, 
must hold the field until some one shall write a ‘ critique’ shewing how 
universal knowledge grows out of other roots than the two with which 
and with whose functions, from the time of Kant at least, we have been 
familiar. The attempt made, in the chapter which still engages our 
attention, to assimilate this supposed kind of knowledge as closely as 
possible to the scientific, is similarly unfortunate. Dr Galloway’s 
argumentation here abounds in the fallacy of evading the issue. The 
objection from the side of science to the legitimacy of the religious 
knowledge which Dr Galloway champions, does not consist in the charge 
that it employs symbolism, as seems to be represented on p. 310 ; 
it rather consists in a denial of proven reality to the object symbolized, 
and a ¢u guoque reply to science is therefore out of place. The issue is 
again evaded, on the same page, when for ‘ scientific knowledge ’, which 
should be there in question, is substituted ‘scientific explanation’. 
It is only fair, however, after finding fault with some of Dr Galloway’s 
single statements in this chapter—perhaps the weakest in his book—to 
say that a little further on he himself furnishes the refutation of most 
of them. But inconsistency remains. 

As to the merits of the phenomenological section of this work, 
I must not presume to pronounce an opinion. So far as my limited 
capacity to judge goes, Dr Galloway’s exposition seems to be both 
learned and sound. Of the last main section of the book I may speak 
with rather more confidence. And I would now exchange the réle of 
critic, which the second section obliged me to adopt, for that of eulogist. 
The whole of Dr Galloway’s treatment of the problem of the relation of 
God to the world, and his discussion of the world-ground, is admirable 
for the learning, the ability, and the lucidity which it displays. In the 
course of this discussion the author makes the most interesting of his 
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original contributions to speculative thought. We all remember how 
Lotze, in unduly (and inconsistently) exaggerating the immanence of his 
world-ground, and in recoil from the notion of ‘transeunt action’, 
lapsed into the pantheism or acosmism which he was concerned to 
replace by theism. Readers of Zhe Realm of Ends will likewise 
remember how, in a counter-recoil from the implications of Lotze’s 
futile attempt, Dr Ward sets up ‘sympathetic rapport’ between ‘the 
many’, as sufficient to achieve the result which Lotze vainly sought to 
reach. But some, at least, of Dr Ward’s readers will have wondered 
whether in this ‘sympathetic rapport’ we have anything more than 
a new name for the old unexplained difficulty of interaction: whether 
we gain an ‘ explanation’ rather than resort to a mystery as great as that 
which physicists find in ‘action at a distance’, Dr Galloway offers 
a suggestion in connexion with this old problem which is both original 
and captivating. But his secret shall not be given away here. 

The discussion of theodicy is good, but somewhat meagre. No 
notice is taken of the type of theory of which Royce has furnished 
a well-reasoned example, and the name of Martineau does not occur in 
the index of Dr Galloway’s book. It may be noted in passing that the 
author’s acquaintance with German literature, which is extremely wide, 
is much more profound than his knowledge of the work of British 
writers. His somewhat scanty treatment of moral evil or sin contains, 
in my opinion, one radical error. On p. 540 Dr Galloway gives a fresh 
sanction to the perennial and mischievous belief that temptability 
involves the previous presence of moral evil, or that ‘the germs of 
moral evil appear to exist in the sensuous nature of man’: a notion 
which, as I have argued elsewhere, renders a self-consistent concept or 
doctrine of sin, not to speak of a theodicy compatible with theistic pre- 
suppositions, impossible. 

F, R. TENNANT. 
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THE LATIN PSALTER IN AFRICA. 


Le Texte du Psautier Latin en Afrique, par PauL CAaPELLE (= Co/ 
lectanea Biblica Latina cura et studio Monachorum S. Benedicti 
vol. tv). (Pustet, Rome, 1913.) 


Tue series, of which this forms the fourth volume, made an excellent 
start with Dom Amelli’s Cassinese Psalter (see the JoURNAL, vol. xiv 
pp- 433 ff, by Professor Burkitt), which was followed up by Dr Vogels’s 
most welcome edition of the Codex Rehdigeranus of the Gospels. 
Dr Capelle, a Belgian scholar, whose name I have not hitherto met 
with, has, by carefully studying the methods of Sanday and Burkitt, 
produced a most admirable treatment of the Latin Psalter in Africa. 
His method is to take the authorities chronologically, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
the contemporaries of Cyprian, Lactantius, the Donatists, Augustine and 
his epoch, Victor of Vita, Vigilius of Thapsus, and Fulgentius of Ruspe. 
In three supplements he considers (a) the Greek text behind the 
African Psalter, (2) some traces of the African Psalter outside Africa, 
and (c) the manuscripts of the Zier promissionum et praedictorum det. 
Four valuable indexes, with the addenda and corrigenda, conclude the 
volume: they consist of (a) list of symbols, (4) list of citations in 
Cyprian and Tertullian, (c) list of Latin words, (@) list of Greek words. 

This enumeration gives a mere skeleton of the work. It is full of the 
results of careful research, is of very great interest, and has an abiding 
value which makes it indispensable to all students of the Latin Bible. 
One particularly useful feature is that the results of each chapter are 
succinctly stated at the end. The non-critical reader can therefore in 
a few minutes grasp the conclusions to which the writer has come. 
Among the interesting data or results the following may be mentioned : 
Tertullian used a Latin Psalter, related most of all to that of Cyprian, 
but sometimes in agreement with other African readings against his : 
there were more than one old Latin translation of the Psalms in Africa 
at an early period: the lost MS Veronensis of Cyprian, collated by 
Latini, was a very good MS, but nevertheless has some non-Cyprianic 
readings, African in origin and very ancient’: MS A (Sessorianus) of 
Cyprian, for which Hartel shewed such a strong preference, is a low- 
African or Spanish text of the fifth century, like the Pseudo-Augustinian 
Speculum in the same MS: as to the latter, Sanday’s opinion is con- 
firmed that it is only sometimes correct against the other MSS, and 
the Sessorian MS is rather Spanish, while the others are rather African 
in character: the version of the Psalms used by the translator of 


1 This MS probably travelled over Spain to N. Italy. 
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‘ Barnabas’ is nearer to that of Tertullian than to that of Cyprian: an 
almost radical, but anonymous, revision of the Psalter text took place 
in Africa about the middle of the fourth century. The study of 
St Augustine’s text of the Psalter is one of the longest and most thorough 
parts of the book. It is a pity that we are still without an up-to-date 
critical text of the Zxarrationes, but Dr Capelle has produced splendid 
results from the material at his disposal. He has shewn in much detail 
the relation between Augustine’s copy and the well-known Verona 
Psalter (R), which he has re-collated for the purpose, the edition of 
Bianchini being somewhat defective. Of 1,065 characteristic variants, 
745 are special to the Zmarrationes and the Veronensis, 486 of these 
being common to both. The whole subject has been much facilitated 
by Capelle’s study of the African Liber promissionum et praedictorum 
Dei (saec. V med.), published in the editions of Prosper of Aquitaine. 
For the text of this work, which is very poorly edited, he has employed 
the surviving MSS, Vaticano-Palatinus 237 (saec. ix), Sangallensis 185 
(saec. viii-ix), Trevericus 36 (saec. viii in.), Guelferbytanus 18. 4 Aug. 2° 
(saec. x-xi), with important results. As its ‘ African’ character is 
shewn to be beyond doubt, the African character of the closely 
related Augustine’s text and Veronensis is confirmed. Veronensis has 
also undergone a revision of which there is no trace in Augustine. 
Other results of this book are the following: At least part of the Latin 
Bible in Spain was African in origin, and remained so after revision had 
taken place in Africa itself, and Dom Morin’s conclusion that the small 
Epistula seu Libellus contra Arrianos in the editions of St Hilary is’ 
a Spanish work is confirmed: the revision above referred to was made 
with ‘ European’ texts, as is shewn by the renderings of picoOar (eruere 
as against the earlier Afri¢an /ierare) and other words: the Gallican 
text is exclusively used by Augustine in the Zvarrationes dictated in 
and after A.D. 415, and in these only: to the last the older texts disputed 
the supremacy in Africa with the Gallican. ‘ Lucianic’ elements are to be 
found even in Tertullian’s text. A study of the text used by Ambrose 
in commenting on the 118th (our 119th) Psalm shews that it is closely 
related to Veronensis, but is free from its ‘African’ characteristics. 
Capelle inclines therefore to the belief that this translation was in origin 
African and was revised in Europe. The Mozarabic Psalter is of the 
Roman type with the double influence of the African text and the 
Psalterium ex Hebraeo of St Jerome. An appeal is made for a critical 
edition of the Liber Promissionum, which it is hoped will not fall on 
deaf ears. 

Some remarks and notes may be here appended. On page 8 read 
; p. 10 1. 5 read proelio; p. 12 read OAiBovres and OAtpews, and 
hymodicere is probably a palaeographical error for hymnodiare ; p. 14 
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read ‘ Kroymann’; p. 24 ‘déplorablement’ seems too strong a word, if 
I may judge by a re-collation of the Pauline extracts which I made for 
ch. vi of my Study of Ambrosiaster; p. 31 read desertum ; p. 36, the 
writer does not see that ne simul perdideris is an exact translation of py 
with the aorist subjunctive, while ne comperdas is strictly correct only 
as a rendering of yy with the present imperative ; p. 37, for 1882 read 
probably 1828; p. 55, no notice is taken of C, H. Turner’s argument 
(JourNAL vol. vii [1905-1906] pp. 597 ff) that the De Duobus Montibus 
is Roman, not African ; on p. 62 no notice is taken of the latest and 
best edition of Firmicus’s De Errore Profanarum Religionum by 
K. Ziegler (Leipzig, Teubner) ; on p. 63 1. 5 read Caedius ; on p. 64 
G. von Laubmann, co-editor of the Vienna edition of Lactantius, 
is ignored ; on p. 70 read Apocalypse, and add other sources, such as 
Pseudo-Augustine (Caesarius) //omilies, which help towards the restora- 
tion of Tyconius’s commentary on the Apocalypse (cf. the JouRNAL 
vol. xiv [1912-1913] pp. 338-358); it is misleading to speak of 
Haussleiter in this connexion, as he has edited only the text, not the 
commentary, of Primasius; p. 123 read wenari and machinari ; 
p- 125 read silua; p. 127 read édoxavrwpa; it ought also to be 
remarked now that Aug. De pecc. mer. ef rem., p. 104 1. 9 of Vrba 
and Zycha’s new edition, reads sanitans; p. 130 read iucundari and. 
uenart; Pp. 135 aperimini is probably a corruption of aporiamini ; 
p. 141 1. 22 read caecos; p. 144 read supercaelestis; p. 145 read caelum 
(ter) ; p. 156 1. 6, the quotation from Augustine, though copied exactly 
from the Benedictine edition, would appear to be corrupt ; perhaps 
insert fer before adfuturum; pp. 160 ff, perhaps a better method 
would have been to select only passages from the Vienna editions, where 
the true text is thoroughly well ascertained and the quotations are long ; 
Ps. cxliii 11-15 (De Baft. vi 31 § 60) occurs to me as a good example ; 
Pp- 190 read ‘ hiéronymiennes’ ; p. 216 ff, it is most unfortunate that the 
Vienna edition of Ambrose on the 118th Psalm, though published as 
long ago as June 1913, did not come into the author’s hands in time ; 
the differences it makes on p. 218 are very considerable ; on p. 221 
read ‘H. Bradshaw’; p. 227, add the pages of Schoenemann (first 
1031, second 1048); p. 229, ‘ Bibelliar’ is no doubt a corruption of 
‘ Beliar ’, the true text ; p. 237 read ‘ Lexikographie’; p. 239, here and 
elsewhere throughout the book Tyconius (Tichonius) is spelt ‘Tychonius’ 
without reason assigned ; on p. 265 1. 7 for 15 read 25. 


A. SOUTER. 
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THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 


The Prophets of Israel. By Moses Buttrenwigser, Ph.D., vol. i. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1914.) 


Ir was a saying of the late Bishop of London that ‘religion is con- 
‘ stantly decaying amongst the masses and being revived by individuals’, 
and no better illustration of this maxim could be imagined than is 
furnished by the history of the Jews. Even if the mighty figure of the 
traditional founder of Israel’s religious and political life be set aside, 
and with him many another of the early leaders, yet the prophets would 
still remain to justify the selection. It is the recognition of the 
importance of the individual in the developement of Hebrew religion 
which gives to Dr Buttenwieser’s book its great value. 

The author approaches the study of his subject from a point 
of view which is somewhat unusual but very desirable. He is con- 
cerned primarily with the prophets as men, not with their doctrines or 
theology, except in so far as these were the expression of their own 
spiritual experience. Previous investigation in the field of literary 
prophecy is condemned because it ‘concentrated its attention on the 
historic side of the problem, that is, on the developement of the pro- 
phetic ideas and the composition of the prophetic writings, and neglected 
to a large extent the more vital side of the movement, the spiritual side. 
It failed to give due attention to the “ inward ” religion of the prophets ’. 
In his endeavour to supplement the researches of previous scholars 
Dr Buttenwieser views the prophets as men confronted by great 
problems and as being the representatives of their people in the face of 
tremendous issues. A study such as he attempts has to overcome great 
difficulties ; in the first place on account of the comparatively scanty 
knowledge which we possess of the experiences of the prophets ; 
and secondly, because of the uncertainty of the sources upon which we 
have to rely for our information. Naturally enough Jeremiah occupies 
most attention in this first volume both from the importance of his 
teaching and also from the greater self-revelation contained in the book 
which bears his name. The study of the prophet’s character is 
sympathetic and thorough, and several suggestive theories are advanced 
on the basis of it. For example the narratives of the various deputations 
sent to Jeremiah from Zedekiah are rejected as unhistorical : not simply 
on the ground that they are imitated from the accounts of Hezekiah and 
Isaiah, but on the general principle that the literary prophets did not 
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interfere in politics and looked upon them as being outside their sphere. 
I must return to this question later on. 

On one point of great importance Dr Buttenwieser is at variance with 
all previous critics ; he regards the account of Jeremiah’s appearance 
before the princes and people (Jer. xxvi) as a regular trial, the issue of 
which was the prophet’s condemnation to death. In support of this con- 
clusion he brings forward the following arguments. 

(1) vv. 17-18 imply condemnation, for if there had been no con- 
viction there would have been no need for the statement contained in 
them. Against this it may be said that ‘some of the elders’ may refer 
to the party which had been, and was still, intent on procuring 
Jeremiah’s condemnation. 

(2) vv. 20-23 imply that the incident of Urijah is later than 
Jeremiah’s prophecy. ‘That Urijah’s prophecy did not precede but 
followed that of Jeremiah may be deduced with certainty from “ pre- 
cisely after the manner of Jeremiah’s words” . . ., had Urijah’s prophecy 
been the prior event the comparison would have been reversed.’ But 
surely this is to read too much into the words, Jeremiah’s was the case 
under consideration and comparison with it would be the natural mode 
of expression ; the words might be paraphrased, ‘There was another 
case just like Jeremiah’s’. 

(3) v. 24 (Ahikam’s protection of the prophet) cannot be reconciled 
with v. 16 which says that Jeremiah was acquitted. But may not 
v. 24 explain why it was that Jeremiah was acquitted, viz. owing to the 
action of certain of the princes, of whom Ahikam was the chief, in 
protecting him from a popular tumult. To make it agree with his 
theory Dr Buttenwieser would emend 2. 16 reading }°8 for }°S (cf. 1 Sam. 
xxi 9). 

The strongest argument, however, is that if the prophet had to go 
into hiding because of the death-penalty hanging over him, there is 
a perfectly easy explanation of “WSY in Jer. xxxvi 5. But the historian 
cannot be expected to produce explanations for every statement in his 
authorities, and the mere fact that the theory explains a difficult phrase 
is not enough to justify it in face of other difficulties. 

The mention of “B¥Y brings me to another point where a new 
suggestion is offered, To the question, ‘Why did Jeremiah dictate his 
prophecies?’ Dr Buttenwieser gives the simple answer, ‘ Because he 
could not write’. This explanation at once raises the whole ques- 
tion of the extent to which writing was practised amongst the people 
of Israel, a question upon which we have but little information. 
Robertson Smith used to argue that the employment by Isaiah of 
a placard (Is. viii 1) was a sign that the ability to read, at any rate, 
was widespread amongst all classes; he also instanced the Siloam 
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inscription which he believed to date from the time of Isaiah and 
to have been engraved by workmen engaged in boring the tunnel (Z%e 
Prophets of Israel* p. 236). Neither of these pieces of evidence, how- 
ever, is conclusive. In the first place Isaiah’s placard or tablet was not 
necessarily intended for the general public, but was a record for those 
who should come after (cf. Jer. xxxii 14 f), and secondly, the date of 
the Siloam inscription was in all probability very much later than the 
time of Isaiah (cf. S. A. Cook P.Z.7.Q.S. 1909, pp. 284 ff). The fact 
that Isaiah could write, however, tells somewhat against Dr Buttenwieser’s 
theory. May it not have been that Jeremiah, though he had the 
necessary ability, would not think of writing out a large roll when there 
was a professional class who existed for this very purpose. There 
is a wide difference between inscribing a few words on a tablet and 
reproducing a long series of sermons. Whatever may be the true 
explanation of Jeremiah’s action we may be certain that the suggestion 
of Stade, that he acted as he did ‘ because the repetition of the ecstasy 
was necessary for the reproduction of the sermons delivered on former 
occasions ’, is not needed as regards such a prophet as Jeremiah, though 
it might be true in the case of Elijah and the earlier prophets. 

Dr Buttenwieser makes a great distinction between these earlier 
prophets and the later literary prophets, and indeed denies that the one 
grew out of the other. ‘ Literary prophecy ’, he says, ‘ is not the natural, 
lineal growth out of the older religious beliefs and usages . . . literary 
prophecy must be accounted the spontaneous creation of genius, the 
immediate product of the intuitive human mind.’ To many scholars 
this statement will appear to be too sweeping. Doubtless between Amos 
and the sons of the prophets there was a great gulf, but it was not 
necessarily one which could not be bridged. The ideas which he 
expressed were the developement of those previously held by his 
countrymen ; indeed at times he appears to be trying to recall them to 
an acceptance of forgotten truths. In Hosea, too, there are favourable 
references to the work of the earlier prophets (vi 5), and what are we 
to make of the prophecy included in Is. xv and xvi? 

One great characteristic of men like Elijah and Elisha was that they 
had been advisers to the kings and rulers of theirland. Dr Buttenwieser 
will allow no such function to the literary prophets and utterly denies 
that Isaiah, for example, ‘ succeeded in acquiring great political in- 
fluence and a commanding position in the state under Hezekiah’, He 
will not allow to the prophet any change of attitude towards Jerusalem 
and rejects the narratives of his encouraging Hezekiah to resist Sen- 
nacherib. This attitude has the advantage of preserving the prophet’s 
consistency. But did the prophets need to be consistent in any narrow 
sense? Did they not adapt their messages to the change of circum- 
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stances? Before Hezekiah surrendered to Sennacherib the predominant 
party in the government was evidently anti-prophetic, but this surrender 
would discredit them in the eyes of the people; might not a fresh 
government with ideas more favourable to Isaiah’s conception of 
religion obtain his support? There are not lacking other signs of his 
influence. We know that he had relations with the chief-priests for 
example (Is. viii 2), and his condemnation seems to have been effective 
in procuring the deposition of Shebna (Is. xxii 15~23 ; cf. xxxvi 3). 
The Prophets of Israel is a book which no one can read without 
having his thoughts stimulated, and it is possible that those whose 
conclusions differ most from the theories put forward by Dr Butten- 
wieser will obtain not the least benefit from a consideration of them. 


L. Binns. 


THE JEWISH PRAYER BOOK. 


Annotated Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer Book, with historical 
and explanatory notes, and additional matter, compiled in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the Rev. S. Singer. By IsRaEL 
ABRAHAMS, Reader in Rabbinic at the University of Cambridge, 
formerly senior tutor at Jews’ College, London. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Ltd., London, 5674—1914.) 


THE past few months have seen great progress in the preparation of 
means for the study of the Jewish Prayer Book. It was difficult to pro- 
cure any book upon it that went beyond generalities, or contributed 
a serious examination of its contents. But lately we have had Elbogen’s 
Der jiidische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung, issued by 
the ‘Gesellschaft zur Férderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums’— 
a society to which every student of Judaism should belong who desires 
to procure Jewish books at a greatly reduced price—and now we have 
this invaluable publication by Mr Israel Abrahams. Of all the debts 
we owe to Mr Abrahams this is the greatest. Elbogen is indispensable 
for history and rationale, but this is written for Englishmen, Jews or 
other, who have not necessarily any acquaintance with the subject. 
Half the volume is the ordinary Daily Prayer Book with Dr Singer’s 
translation, itself always a delight to those who know the earlier attempts 
to render the Hebrew prayers into what was supposed to be English ; 
the other half (271 pages) is by Mr Abrahams, and consists of much 
more than bare notes. For he always has the theology of the book in 
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his mind and at the smallest excuse gives us little dissertations upon 
it. Thus he dwells on the mission of Israel, angelology, devotion 
in prayer, the good and the evil inclination, the kingdom of God, the 
Eighteen Benedictions (in particular the twelfth against the heretics), 
the name ‘Jerusalem’, the Book of Life, creeds in Judaism (this is 
especially good), and the world to come. It goes without saying that 
all the technical terms of the various parts of the Prayer Book are fully 
explained. 

Mr Abrahams is to be congratulated on the completion of his very 
important task, and I would even venture to express the hope that now 
he will be free to devote himself more exclusively to his promised 
illustrations of the Gospel narratives from Jewish sources, which are 
to form the concluding volume of Mr Montefiore’s Commentary. 


A. Lukyn WILLIAMS, 


Paganism and Christianity in Egypt. By P. D. Scort-MONcRIEFF. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1913.) 

Mr Scott-Moncrierr, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and the 
British Museum, died in 1911 at the age of twenty-eight, after accom- 
plishing an amount of work in Oriental studies which an older scholar 
might well have envied. The present volume was found in manuscript 
among his papers, and has been published with the help of several 
friends, including Mr McLean, who has also contributed a preface. 

The author begins with a description of the native Egyptian religion 
during the Roman period, pointing out that it was in a state of de- 
cadence, in spite of the splendour of the ritual and the popular esteem 
enjoyed by the priests. He insists on the importance of the distinction 
between the actual religion and the Platonizing interpretation put upon 
it in the philosophical circles of Alexandria. Chapters III, IV, and V 
deal with the beginnings of Christianity in Egypt. The skill of the 
writer’s reconstructions cannot hide the fact that the evidence is very 
scanty. For instance, chapter III, which describes primitive Egyptian 
Christianity, is based on two hypotheses, namely, that the non-canonical 
gospels were in use before the canonical ones, and that the-Didache, if 
not of Egyptian origin, may at least be taken as representing the earliest 
Egyptian church. Chapter IV discusses the 4de//i of the Decian per- 
secution and other scanty remains of Christian papyri. Here again the 
writer is handicapped by the fragmentary nature of the evidence. 
(Wilcken is disposed to consider this a pure accident, which may at any 
time be remedied by new discoveries ; see Mitteis-Wilcken Papyruskunde 
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1. i313.) The strongest part of the book is the section dealing with the 
archaeological evidence of Christian tombs. Some of these are on the 
border line between Christian and pagan, but enough is certain to 
warrant the conclusion that pagan burial customs lingered on into 
Christian times to a surprising extent. The last chapter gives an 
account of the rise of monasticism, which however leaves the impression 
that the writer’s knowledge was not so first-hand in this division of the 
subject as elsewhere. 

The book is written in a clear and attractive style, and shews us that 
in Mr Scott-Moncrieff historical science has lost not only an original 
investigator, but also a writer with a special gift for popularizing 
knowledge. 

W. K. LowrHer CLARKE. 


The Puritans in Power. By G. B. TatHam. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1913.) 

Mr Tatuam has followed his valuable study of Walker’s Sufferings 
of the Clergy by a work which, when read together with that of 
Dr W. A. Shaw, goes far towards giving us a complete history of 
ecclesiastical affairs under the Commonwealth. He is well informed 
throughout and sound in his judgement, but one might wish that he 
did not end so abruptly, and that the two Universities were not treated 
with an amplitude which leaves an insufficient space for the parishes. 
But the University information is of great value and novelty ; our regret 
rather is that the scale of the work has not allowed the author to treat 
the rest of the country as fully as Oxford and Cambridge. His statistics 
for the expulsions from them are so much larger than is the case of the 
counties that a suspicion rises of understatement in the latter case. To 
turn to one aspect of the history which Macaulay and Babington have 
associated with Cambridge, it is worth while to consider Mr Tatham’s 
views concerning the status of the clergy during his period. In saying 
that they had been impoverished by the Reformation he seems to have 
overlooked Dr R. G. Usher’s proof that Bancroft had succeeded in 
suppressing encroachment on parochial incomes. If they were not 
better they were not worse than they had been, and it would be 
interesting to know how far endowments had been augmented in recent 
years ; whether, for instance, Lord Scudamore’s restoration of Hereford- 
shire tithes was an isolated act of benevolence. As to the extraction 
of the clergy, it should be borne in mind that the description ‘pleb. fil.’ 
at matriculation often means simply that the purse was ill-furnished. 
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There was a scale of fees, and the cheapest way of entering the Uni- 
versity was by a confession of humble birth, And Mr Tatham speaks 
too positively when he says that ‘a wider gap separated the nobility and 
landed gentry from what would now be called the middle classes’. 
Surely, from the days of Elizabeth onwards, commercial men were 
steadily buying land, which was practically the sole investment for 
those who wished to retire from business. They were also buying 
coats of arms, and so raising themselves above the class of ‘ignobiles 
omnes’ of the heralds’ visitations. Among these smaller gentry the 
clergy seem often to have found their wives; and there is no better 
evidence than marriage for the status of a class. There is another 
consideration that needs to be borne in mind. The distinction between 
an eldest son and his younger brothers was profound. The apprentice- 
ship records of the City Companies of London are full of the names of 
younger sons of county families ; the Osbaldeston brothers in Rob Roy 
has plenty of parallels in real life. It was equally customary for a 
younger son to be put into Orders; and altogether, though College 
records shew that plenty of sizars and the like (often of good birth) 
were ordained, there was a multitude also who belonged by birth and 
position to the higher, though not to the highest, rank. A topic 
on which Mr Tatham has touched very lightly is that of the secret 
ordinations under the Commonwealth. Bishop Brownrigg, among 
others, was active in this way. The late Bishop Collins was collecting 
evidence on the point, which needs further study. A kindred question 
is that of the proportion of the Commonwealth clergy who were in 
Orders. It must have been large. Another question of interest is that 
of the Anglican clergy who retained their benefices, sometimes through 
local influence, sometimes through the poverty of livings which no one 
envied ; and again, that of men like Thomas Fuller, who obtained 
Waltham Abbey though he had been ejected from his Dorset benefice 
of Broad Windsor. We ought presently, from one source or another, 
to know how many such instances there were. The case is distinct 
from that of men like Stillingfleet, itself probably not uncommon. 
While holding a fellowship at St John’s, Cambridge, he was secretly 
ordained. This ought legally to have forfeited his fellowship: was it 
known and condoned by his College? He vacated the fellowship by 
accepting from a Puritan patron the Bedfordshire rectory of Sutton. 
The patron would certainly not have presented him had he known of 
his ordination. The problem is moral as well as historical. If these 
points and others are omitted by Mr Tatham it is, we must hope, 
because he is planning further volumes that shall be as instructive 
as this. 
E. W. Watson. 
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The Divine Right of Kings. Second edition with three additional 
essays. By J. N. Ficcis, Litt.D., Hon. Fellow of St Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press, 1914.) 


TuE second edition of Dr Figgis’s admirable essay on the Divine 
Right of Kings is to be cordially welcomed. Scarcely any changes 
have been made, and the divergence in pagination between the editions 
is very slight. 

Perhaps it was hardly possible that an essay which aimed at re- 
habilitating a much-misunderstood and maligned doctrine should not 
exhibit a certain tenderness for the exponents of it, and Dr Figgis is 
so zealous to vindicate the sanity of the believers in the theory of 
the Divine Right of Kings and the value of their services, that he 
appears sometimes to exaggerate their merits as political thinkers and to 
minimize those of their opponents. We should almost gather that 
Filmer was the superior of Locke, whereas while Locke based sound 
reasoning on false premises, Filmer based false reasoning on premises 
equally false. Other heretics on the sovereignty question—Milton and 
Sidney—are treated with a severity which is tempered to the believers 
in the Divine Right of Kings ; but as Dr Figgis confesses that on the 
theory of sovereignty his ‘opinions have undergone much change’, 
criticism is disarmed. We merely regret that he has not found it possible 
to embody in the essay the altered views which he avows in his new 
preface. 

Instead of revision Dr Figgis has given us three additional essays on 
Jus Divinum in 1646, Erastus and Erastianism (published in the 
Journal of Theological Studies in 1900), and Bartolus and the Develope- 
ment of European Political Ideas. In the first two he reinforces, with 
the insight and lucidity which we have learnt to expect from him, views 
already expressed in the main essay, viz. that theories of divine right 
are essentially vindications of the naturalness of the state and that 
ecclesiastical claims to supremacy are the necessary antecedent to 
religious freedom. ‘The third is a tentative study of Bartolus suggesting 
lines for a more thorough examination—a piece of work just accom- 
plished by Mr Woolf. 

It would have been an advantage if marginal notes had been supplied 
to the additional essays as to the main essay ; and though the index has 
been expanded by references to the new material it remains most 
defective even within the limits of its very modest pretensions. 
Important names (e.g. Marsiglio, Knox, Prynne) are sought in vain ; 
references to others (e.g. Hobbes, Filmer, Locke) are incomplete. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


A WELCOME must be extended to the new edition of Prof. Lucien 
Gautier’s Introduction a l’ Ancien Testament (Fischbacher, Paris, 1914). 
The first edition, which appeared in 1905, has been carefully revised, 
and the work now consists of two large volumes covering nearly 1,100 
pages. In several respects the work as a whole has no rival: 
Driver’s Zntroduction is essentially a student’s handbook, other recent 
works (e.g. Cornill’s) are slighter, while Gautier appeals more especially 
to the ordinary reader who may be repelled by the more critical or 
technical treatises. The contents of each of the biblical books are 
carefully summarized, and the usual problems are fairly handled. The 
Pentateuch, as might be expected, is discussed pretty fully (vol. i 
Ppp. 43-214), but generally speaking the treatment elsewhere is more 
analytical than constructive. A brief introductory chapter is followed 
by some account of the languages of the Old Testament and of Hebrew 
writing. There is a useful though relatively short sketch of the 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature (ii 322-389), and the con- 
cluding chapters on the Canon, Text, and versions give a good intro- 
ductory account. The volumes are likely to help those who desire 
a sound working knowledge of the Old Testament ; they contain a 
great deal of matter and do not presuppose any technical knowledge 
on the part of the reader. The general position is that of ‘moderate 
criticism’: the treatment does not go very far, and it is literary and 
analytical rather than historical and synthetical. In common with most 
‘ Introductions’ it is scarcely interested in the developement of tradition ; 
the Book of Jubilees is therefore almost ignored and the value of 
1 Esdras hardly recognized. The bibliographical details are sometimes 
not so full as might be wished, and the supposition (vol. ii p. 439) that 
the ‘final letters’ in Hebrew arose by differentiation from the other 
forms overlooks the epigraphical evidence which shews that they really 
represent the earlier forms. 

One has heard of the ‘Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici’, and there 
now comes to hand a bulky commentary on Genesis, Z/ Génesis, pre- 
cedido de una Introduccién al Pentateuco, by L.. Murillo, S.J., Professor 
at the Biblical Institute (Rome, 1914). This Spanish work of nearly 
goo pages is evidently intended to rank as an authoritative ex- 
position of the Roman Catholic standpoint, and the impression it 
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made upon this reviewer had to be checked by reference to reviews in 
Roman Catholic journals, This is to be mentioned because the 
ponderous tome takes a thorough-going traditional position which 
seemed almost incredible, until the impression (based upon a very 
slight knowledge of Spanish) was confirmed by a lengthy review in 
a recent number of the Revue Bibligue. The enormous volume is 
a valiant effort to uphold the authenticity of the Pentateuch—‘ le Cid 
Campeador ou don Quijote ?’, asks the Dominican journal, ‘Ce n’est 
pas 4 nous d’en juger’. The usual difficulties are most easily and 
airily dismissed. Sarah’s great age (Gen. xx) is trifling when we con- 
sider that her ninety years would correspond to fifty of ours, and that 
longevity was common (pp. 103, 346); and if one alleges conflicting 
data, the answer is simple: if they really conflicted the author would 
not have inserted them, and if they do not conflict, they must be re- 
conciled. The author is evidently forgetful of the interesting conflicting 
details in Chronicles, and although there is much in his volume that is 
useful, it is hidden away, and the absence of an index makes itself felt. 

A much-needed addition to the ‘Cambridge Bible’ series appears in 
the commentary on Genesis by the Dean of Westminster. Dr Ryle’s 
book will add to the reputation this series is rapidly gaining and to his 
own reputation as a sound and thorough scholar. The book runs to 
over 500 pages, and is admirably complete; the commentary itself 
is supplemented by a number of longer important notes (e.g. on the 
sacrifice of Isaac) which, by the way, ought to have been specified in 
the list of contents, and the appendix contains useful excerpts from 
external Babylonian, Egyptian, and other sources, and short excursuses 
on critical matters. The ordinary moderate critical position is adopted, 
and while care is taken to elucidate the main difficulties, the book does 
not enter upon the newer problems which are attracting an increasing 
amount of attention: in other words, the literary-analytical rather 
than the historical-constructive questions are handled. Dr Ryle has 
made his commentary careful and interesting, there are useful maps and 
illustrations, and the book is really a marvel of cheapness (its price 
is only 4s. 6d.) and condensation. 

To the work of Dr Joh. Dahse reference has already been made in 
Jj. T.S. vol. xiv 630. In Studierstube, July 1913, he outlines a new 
hypothesis of the Pentateuch in a paper reprinted under the title Wie 
erklirt sich der gegenwirtige Zustand der Genesis? ; and he returns to 
the fray in another paper on Die gegenwirtige Krisis in der alttest. 
Kritik (Tépelmann, Giessen, 1914). Dahse puts textual criticism before 
literary and historical criticism, although, as experience proves, the pro- 
gress of criticism depends upon the co-ordination of the different lines 
of enquiry. In spite of its faults, Dahse’s work is at least familiarizing 
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the laity with the fact that the starting-point of Pentateuchal criticism 
must be the latest, the post-exilic stage ; that is to say, Genesis is post- 
exilic with indubitable earlier material. This is more methodical than 
the current criticism which seeks, for the earlier sources, dates as early 
as possible. Dahse thus unconsciously assists a criticism far more 
radical than that now current. The textual questions raised by Dahse 
have been ably dealt with by Dr Skinner, whose admirable series of 
articles in the Lxfositor (1913) have been reprinted: Zhe Divine 
Names in Genesis (Hodder & Stoughton, London). Mr H. M. 
Weiner has published a reply, Zhe Pentateuchal Text (Elliot Stock, 
London), where, together with some truly Rabbinical exegesis, the value 
of the Massoretic text is steadily undermined. By a strange irony of 
fate the strongest and most persistent of modern attacks upon the Old 
Testament, or rather upon the foundations of the Pentateuch, comes 
from an orthodox Jew! 

Principles of textual criticism are also involved in the discussion by 
Mr S. Holmes of Joshua, the Hebrew and Grezk Texts (University 
Press, Cambridge, 1914). He presents a strong case for the superiority 
of the Greek, and although he is inclined to strain points to support his 
view, this little monograph is well worthy of attention. But the problem 
cannot be settled by reference to Joshua alone. In 1 Sam. xvii, for 
example, in the account of David’s introduction to Saul, the Vatican 
text omits vv. 12-31, and it is difficult to decide whether the shorter 
text is original or is due to the desire to remove some of the difficulties. 
Again, the LXX of Kings, and more especially a comparison of 1 Esdras 
with the parallel canonical passages, illustrate the difficulty of finding 
simple solutions and of deciding wholly in favour of the one text or the 
other. Mr Holmes’s arguments need careful scrutiny. If in Josh. x 13 
‘a reviser would surely have written’ "37 for 3, v. 24 is enough to 
suggest that ‘surely’ no reviser would write sisbnn, as he seems to 
assume. Again, he is in excellent company when in xiv 15 he accepts 
an old correction and reads ‘ mother city’ for ‘man’ (Ox for p7Kx), but 
it is more likely that the text is right and that its information is wrong. 
For example, in Gen. xiv 13 Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner are said to be 
brethren, and elsewhere, from the ethnic ‘ Jebusite’, Jebus was wrongly 
assumed to be the old name of Jerusalem. That is to say, in correcting 
the text we may be correcting the writer and may confuse what he wrote 
(whether rightly or wrongly) with what we think he ought to have 
written. Textual criticism cannot be settled by rule of thumb, and the 
effort to correct or adjust difficulties began early. How subtle the task 
of criticism becomes is obvious when we consider how, by the simplest 
textual emendation, Elijah is fed, not by ravens, but by Arabs! 

Among recent contributions to Old Testament studies a premier 
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place must be accorded to Dr Gustav Hdélscher’s admirable work, Die 
Profeten (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1914). It is important alike for the study 
of Hebrew religion and for the criticism of the prophets. The opening 
chapter (pp. 1-78) deals at length with ‘ecstasy and vision’; it is 
a useful piece of investigation in religious psychology, and though one 
cannot follow Hélscher throughout, it is no longer possible to rest 
content with mere judgements of the value or reasonableness of 
ecstatic and mystical data. Three chapters are devoted to a discussion 
of magic and divination, of prophetic ecstasy in the ancient east, and 
prophecy in Israel before the time of the great prophets (pp. 79-188). 
Here Hélscher approaches the biblical evidence, treating it from 
a comparative point of view, and illustrating the fundamental relation 
between Hebrew and other prophetic tendencies. These valuable 
chapters are most open to criticism in their estimate of the develope- 
ment of religion in general and of Hebrew religion in particular. 
Special attention may be called to ch. v (pp. 189-358), a careful 
discussion of the great prophets from Amos to the last of the old 
prophetical spirit ; it is a most useful survey of the great figures, their 
work, their teaching, and the place of their teaching in the develope- 
ment of the Old Testament. This is supplemented by a literary- 
critical survey of the composition and origin of all the prophetical 
books (pp. 359-452), and the book is rounded off with a short section 
on the redaction of the writings. All in all, the book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Hebrew prophecy which no one ought to 
ignore. 

The edition of Jeremiah and Lamentations in the ‘ Cambridge Bible’ 
(1913) is by Dr Streane, who has very thoroughly revised and rewritten 
the earlier edition of over thirty years ago. Since that date a great 
deal of labour has been bestowed on the work of the prophets, and 
especially upon Jeremiah, and Dr Streane has diligently and quite 
independently paid attention to the best literature on the subject. 
The aim of the series does not make any detailed critical investigation 
necessary, but the leading points are very thoroughly handled, and the 
volume will be highly appreciated by English readers. 

The ‘ Epistle of Jeremy’ forms the subject of a little monograph by 
Dr Weigand Naumann, no. xxv of the Beihefte of the ZATW (Tépel- 
mann, Giessen, 1913). The main question is whether this apocryphal 
work is directed against Egypt or Babylonia. The writer carefully 
considers in turn the evidence relating to the deities, priests, and 
cultus, an array of religious and archaeological evidence is marshalled, 
and it is shewn that everything points to Babylonia. The only 
exception is the reference to cats (v. 21), which however may be an 
addition. After a discussion of the Greek vocabulary and syntax, with 
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the parallels in Hellenistic literature, Dr Naumann argues that the 
author must have been an eye-witness and not an Alexandrian. As 
against Geffcken, he holds that there is no dependence upon Greek 
philosophy. 

Many perplexing questions are raised by the Greek text of the book 
of Proverbs, and one turns with interest to the new study by R. P. 
Giacomo Mezzacasa, J/ Libro det Proverbi di Salomone (Inst. Bibl. 
Pontif., Rome, 1913). The first part of the book is a useful sketch of ; 
the Hebrew Old Testament in the light of the versions; Hebrew 


orthography, script, &c., are touched upon, very much on the lines of 
Driver’s introduction to his Notes on Samuel. Part II deals with the 
Alexandrian version, its general character and value. The text of 
Proverbs is handled in the third part, which gives a list of Septuagintal 
variations with critical apparatus and notes. ‘This section is rather 
awkwardly arranged, and in the absence of complete texts it is often 
difficult to grasp the points ; the Hebrew, too, is often indistinct, and 
the suggested restorations of the original text are in some cases rather 
risky. Useful though the book will be, it would have been helpful had 
the author observed, say, the divers versions of the Story of Ahikar 
where there are additions and variations, some dona fide, others ap- 
parently due to error or misunderstanding. 

The significance of the post-exilic age for Old Testament criticism 
gives additional importance to the volume on Ezra and Nehemiah in 
the Jnternational Critical Commentary (Clark, Edinburgh, 1913). In 
it the author, Prof. Batten of New York, well maintains the solid 
reputation of this fine series. Of its special features the chief, perhaps, 
is the consistent attention paid to the text of Esdras. This is a 
necessary task, though the procedure easily admits of being carried to 
excess. In Ezra v 3 the author duly records that x71wx (RV ‘ wall’) is 
rendered yopyyiav (Ez.) and oréyny (Esd.); but he fails to observe, 
with Torrey, that these point to a reading N78. As the next step it is 
tempting to suppose that the original word was 8"(})38, ‘ shrine, temple’, 1 
and that because of its heathen associations it was replaced by NJ"W&. 
As regards the historical criticism of the period covered by these books 
Prof. Batten seems to me rather hesitating. While, on the one hand, 
Torrey has emphasized the existence of the historical ¢heory that 
a Median empire preceded the Persian, others aim immediately at 
recovering the authentic historical facts. This is analogous to the 
endeavour to correct a text instead of restoring it in the form in which 
it presumably left the writer’s hand. There is a common tendency to | 
forget the inaccuracy of some old historians. For example, it was Lf 
wrongly thought by some that a Darius preceded a Cyrus, and con- 
sequently when we endeavour to reconstruct history it is easy to force 
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into our records views which, even if correct, were not necessarily held 
by the writers themselves. It is essential to recognize the real 
difference between objective and subjective history, between what 
occurred and what was believed to have occurred. This recognition is 
exceedingly important for the progress of biblical criticism. Prof. 
Batten reads Ezra iv 4-24 after vi, and vii—x, Neh. viii—x after xiii. 
Apropos of this it is not unreasonable to complain that no effort is made 
to assist the reader to find his way easily ; the references at the top of 
the pages are not sufficiently precise : ‘Ezra 7-10’ is the sole heading 
for fifty pages. As regards the transpositions, while there is good 
support for the view that Ezra’s mission comes after the work of 
Nehemiah, the new place of Ezra iv 4-24 (now before Neh. i) is open 
to serious objection. Again, although he argues for a small return in 
the time of Cyrus (p. 33), and admits the presence of an indigenous 
population (p. 37), he does not consider the significance of the latter 
for the history of a period which has been written from the point 
of view of those who returned. He thus ignores both the fact 
(emphasized by Ed. Meyer) that this population was, partly at least, 
Calebite, and also the presence in the Old ‘Testament of sources 
representing Calebite and related standpoints, a feature that may be 
ascribed to the circles through which certain portions of the Old 
Testament passed at some penultimate stage. Finally, far too much 
stress is laid upon a correction of Ezra iii 3 (pp. 109, 113 sqq.), though 
one may cordially agree with the general view that the main Samaritan 
opposition did not begin until the time of Artaxerxes (p. 24). Prof. 
Batten’s commentary is a suggestive and helpful contribution to the 
understanding of an obscure period, and even those who cannot agree 
with some of his arguments will be the first to acknowledge the many 
merits of the work. 

Extra-Biblical Sources for Hebrew and Jewish History, translated and 
edited by the Rev. S. A. B. Mercer, Ph.D. (Longmans, London, 1913). 
This is a useful compilation by a professor at Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, intended to introduce the reader to texts illustrating 
biblical history from the earliest times to the downfall of the Jews in 
the reign of Hadrian. The sources are Assyrian, Egyptian, Aramaic, 
Greek, and Latin ; and a series of appendices furnishes tables of history, 
lists of kings and high-priests, and genealogies. There are also three 
maps illustrating the cuneiform, the Egyptian, and the classical sections 
of the book. Many will be glad to know of this handy collection of 
material. 

Professor Cheyne in Fresh Voyages on Unfrequented Waters (Black, 
London, 1914) pursues his textual labours into the post-exilic period, 
dealing with the latest'Old Testament books and with portions of the 
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Apocrypha. For example, in Esther the atmosphere is held to be not 
Persian, but North Arabian ; and the ‘Song of Solomon (?)’ becomes, 
elaborating Winckler’s probable emendation in i 5, a song ‘ in the style 
of Salmah’. The latter part of the book extends the North Arabian 
theory into the New Testament. 

Very remarkable is the attempt made by Maurice Vernes to prove 
the existence in the Old Testament of some 360 words borrowed from 
Greek and Latin (Zes Emprunts de la Bib. Héb. au Grec et au Latin. 
Leroux, Paris, 1914). There is no doubt that a few Greek words can 
be found in the late sources, that some words are common to the 
Semitic and Indo-European languages, and that even in the second 
millennium B.c. Palestine could have received Indo-European words. 
From time to time foreign words have been pointed out, cf. e. g. stranim 
(the Philistine princes) and ripavvor; fillegesh and But 
although there is room for further cautious investigation, this book 
exceeds all reasonable limits. A%saph (enchanter), in spite of its old 
Babylonian associations, is connected with codds; émr (wine) is 
co-ordinated with the Latin humor ; 2¢bah (sacrifice) with ogayy ; 
(a musical instrument) with dpyavov; Aakdm (wise) with yyvdoxw 
(through the root yeyv). One is glad to see that the author recognizes 
the difficulty of this and some of his other identifications, and can only 
regret that what would be a really helpful enquiry is spoilt by 
unphilological and unmethodical fantaisie. 

Palestinian archaeology is a new subject which has come to the front 
through excavations in Palestine and the surrounding lands. The first 
synthetic account of the work was by the Dominican Father Vincent, 
whose Canaan @apres l’exploration récente may be said to have laid 
the foundations of the study. A fresh stimulus is now afforded by 
Dr Peter Thomsen in his concise Kompendium der FPalistinischen 
Altertumskunde (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1913). Although only a small book 
of some 110 pages (with forty-two illustrations), it furnishes an excellent 
summary of the material with numerous bibliographical references. 
The author has for some years made a speciality of literature relating 
to Palestine and has a personal acquaintance with the land. He deals 
first with Palestinian archaeology in general, with the races, their cultural 
history, and their settlements. The material is then handled under the 
following headings: prehistoric monuments, dwellings, art, burial- 
places, writing and inscriptions, weights, measures, and coins. The 
conciseness of the work has often compelled a dogmatism and certainty 
which the state of the study certainly does not justify, but apart from 
this the little handbook will be found useful and trustworthy. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 
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PATRISTICA. 


Die christliche griechische Litteratur, von Otto StAHLin.  (Sonder- 
abdruck aus WitHELM von Curist’s Griechischer Litteraturge- 
schichte, 5. Aufl., II. Bd., 2. Hiifte, neubearbeitet von W. ScHMiD 
u. O. STAHLIN.) (Beck, Munich, 1914.) 

Tue work of which the title is given is not obtainable separately. 
It is a portion (344 large octavo pages) of the second volume of the 
new edition of Wilhelm von Christ’s well-known and highly valued 
history of Greek literature from the earliest times to a.p. 530.’ Christian 
literature has claimed an increasing space in the successive editions of 
the book, and the publishers have done well to entrust this part to 
a scholar of the eminence of Professor Otto Stahlin (now of Erlangen). 
His three-volume edition of the works of Clement of Alexandria in the 
great series of the Prussian Academy (see the JouRNAL, vol. vii, 
pp. 142 f, vol. ix pp. 138 ff) is recognized everywhere as a masterpiece. 
The same care and thoroughness are here displayed. It is, of course, 
no light task to give an account of five centuries of literary production, 
including the New Testament. Professor Stahlin shews an astounding 
acquaintance with the bibliography of his subject, which includes works 
published in his own country and elsewhere down to the moment of 
going to press. His book ought to be particularly acceptable to English 
students, who have always shewn a much greater interest in the Greek 
than in the Latin Fathers. The general patristic student will still go 
to Bardenhewer’s Patrologie, but there is no work on Greek Christian 
literature by itself to be compared for a moment with that of Stahlin. 
I have given a fuller account of his book elsewhere.” 


Syntax of the Participle in the Apostolic Fathers. By Henry B. 
Rosison. (Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related 
to the New Testament: Second Series, Volume it Part 5.) 
(University of Chicago Press: British Agents, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1914.) 
THE author, a pupil of Professor Goodspeed, of Chicago, who has 
done so much for the study of early Christian literature (see the 
JouRNAL, vol. ix pp. 137 f, xiv p. 152), here essays a minute study of 


' The price of this volume is M.14.50 (bound M.16.50). 
2 Review of Theology and Philosophy for April. 
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the uses of the participle in the Apostolic Fathers. He began his 
literary career by collaborating in the Jndex Patristicus of Dr Goodspeed, 
and the present work is based on the most up-to-date grammatical 
classification, as might be expected. The method adopted is to quote 
an example and give references for the rest. Perhaps this procedure 
was due to want of space, but the work would have had more educational 
value if several examples had been quoted 7” extenso at the head of each 
section, instead of one. A bibliography and statistics add to the 
usefulness of the book. Of interesting results the following may be 
referred to: ‘The martyrdom of Polycarp, which is one twenty-fifth 
of the whole volume of the Apostolic Fathers, has 31 of the 126 
participles in the genitive absolute’ (p. 39); ‘The participle as a whole 
occurs not quite as frequently in the New Testament as in the Apostolic 
Fathers, but the periphrastic verb form occurs more frequently in the 
New Testament than in the Apostolic Fathers, and the present participle 
combined with the imperfect indicative occurs nearly four times as 
frequently in the New Testament as in the Apostolic Fathers’ (p. 44) ; 
‘The difference from the New Testament, which consists largely of 
frequency of usage and emphasis, indicates that the Apostolic Fathers 
are freer from hebraistic influence than the New Testament’ (p. 45). 
There are misprints on pp. 13, 14 (two), 21, 26, 35. 


Eustbe, Histoire ecclésiastique, livres IX-X, Sur les martyrs de Pale- 
Stine, texte grec et traduction francaise avec un index général des 
deux ouvrages, par Emite Grapin. (Picard, Paris, 1913.) 


THIs is volume seventeen of the now well-known and valued series, 
‘Textes et documents pour l’étude historique du Christianisme, publi¢s 
sous la direction de Hippolyte Hemmer et Paul Lejay’, and the con- 
cluding volume of the edition of Eusebius’s Zcclesiastical History in that 
series. The character of the series in general and of the preceding volume 
of Eusebius in particular has been sufficiently described already in the 
JourNAL (vol. xiii pp. 145-148). Two features of the concluding part 
of the edition must be specially singled out for mention. One is the 
valuable introduction, extending to eighty-six pages; and the other, 
the equally if not more valuable general index, which occupies just over 
two hundred pages, double columns. The classical article ‘ Eusebios 
von Caesarea’ in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopidie, by Eduard 
Schwartz, is not accessible to many students of Eusebius, and it is 
important that its results should be made known in an edition like the 
present. At the same time the editor is no slavish adherent of the 
opinions of Schwartz. One or two slight matters have been noted : 


on p. viii, 1. 16 ‘t. iv (Stuttgart, 1907)’ should be ‘t. vi (Stuttgart, 1909)’ 
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or ‘Halb-Band xi (Stuttgart, 1907)’; p. xv n. 2‘E. Burn’ should be 
‘A. E. Burn’; p. 150, 1. 7, wrong accentuation ; on p. 318, why not 
give Prof. W. M. Calder the credit of his rediscovery of the epitaph of 
Eugenius, and why select for mention among the various articles 
to which the discovery has given rise the rather jejune one of 
Mgr Batiffol? The last decade has been singularly fruitful for the 
student of the LZcclesiastical History. For the critical student of 
the text there is the large three-volume edition by Schwartz (including 
Rufinus’s translation edited by Mommsen) in the Berlin series of the 
Greek Fathers, for the student who desires a text merely with selected 
critical notes there is the smaller Schwartz, which has recently come out 
in a second edition, but for the vast majority of students the most useful 
edition is that of M. Grapin, three volumes at the price of fifteen francs, 
which ought to become the favourite in all theological seminaries. 


Sancti Eusebit Hieronymi Epistulae: Parsii: Epistulae LXXI-CXX. 
Recensuit Istporus Hivserc. [Corpus Scr. Eccl. Lat. vol. lv.] 
(IF. Tempsky et G, Freytag, Vindobonae et Lipsiae, 1912.) 


Tue first volume of Jerome’s letters in this new edition was reviewed 
at length in the JouRNAL (vol. xiii pp. 148-151), and the strong recom- 
mendation of it there given is equally, if not more, applicable to this 
volume. A notable external difference between the two at once strikes 
the eye. In the new volume, for the first time in the history of the 
Vienna series, which has now about reached its jubilee, a slightly smaller 
type is employed, and the words and the lines are printed more closely 
together. The result is, of course, that more is contained in the volume 
than in one of the same number of pages of the old style, and, as the 
price of a volume is still determined by the number of pages and not by 
the number of words it contains, purchasers gain by the change. 

Without further ado, I may proceed to add some notes which have 
occurred to me on reading through the volume. The biblical allusions 
are much more exhaustively recorded than in the preceding volume, but 
some are naturally unnoticed. Page 2, l. 5, cf. Ps. ciii 26, &c.; p. 33, 
23 audaciter (with some MSS), but p. 35, 15 audacter (with all MSS) ; 
P- 34, 16 give also 1 Pet. v5; p. 38, 6 cf. Hor. Carm. iii 2, 20; p. 41, 
22 alius 1 take as nominative, Jerome having written carelessly, or 
thought of the other name JVinus, or desired harmony with the other 
clauses ; p. 43, 16 certainly EZazaro (cf. JouRNAL vol. xiii p. 151, and 


_ add the title of a sermon of Augustine in a Petersburg MS referred to 


in Staerk’s facsimiles); p. 44, 17 cf. Eccles. i 18; p. 45, 16 perhaps 
cf. Lucan viii 318-319 ; p. 48, 17 cf. Eph. vi 12; p. 92, 3 perhaps read 
(sit) ista; p. 93, 18 cf. Sap. 4, 13; p. 99, 1 cf. Gal.v 17; p. 99, 16 add 
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the full stop; p. 106, 7 cf. Rom. ii 15, ix 1; p. 108, 11 cf. Hor. Carm. 
iv 2, 27-28; p. 111, 7 cf. Eph. vi 4; p. 112, 10 cf. 2 Tim. iii 15; 
p- 119, 5 cf. Matt. x 40; p. 121, 9 cf. x Pet. ii 23; p. 122, 11 cf. Tert. 
Apol. 21, p. 133, 3 O; p. 124, 1 cf. also Anecdota Maredsolana iii 3, 
103 ff; p. 125, 14 read synhodus ; p. 128, 7 possibly emendemus (intrans.) ; 
p- 148, 1 cf. Rom. xii 16; p. 149, 17 cf. Heb. ii 14; p. 153, 17 suder- 
rantes should surely be oderrantes, as only one other example of suderro 
is known and that in a literal sense; p. 159, 3 cf. 1 Cor. ii 8; p. 160, 
19 cf. Phil. ii 7; p. 167, 27 cf. 1 Pet. iii 18; p. 168, 21 probably read 
Eseia with the oldest MS ; p. 171, 1 cf. Luc.i2; p. 171,15 cf. Hor. Carm. 
ili 2, 20 and 1 Tim. vi 20; p. 175, 16 cf. Eph. i 14; p. 177, 21 give the 
better spelling /wéti/is, which suits the MS tradition better also ; p. 181, 17 
cf. 1 Cor. xvi 20, 2 Cor. xiii 12, Phil. iv 21, &c. ; p. 206, 10 cf. Iac. ii 
20, &c.; p. 206, 16 cf. Matt. xii 36, Rom. ii 15 ; p. 208, 22 cf. Ioh. iii 
Il; p. 210, 25 cf. 1 Cor. xvi 20, 2 Cor. xiii 12, Phil. iv 21, &c. ; p. 218, 
19 cf. 2 Cor. iii 18; p. 224, 3 cf. Gal. i 4; p. 224, 19 cf. Phil. ii 7; 
p. 231, 21 cf. Matt. v 44 &c.; p. 232, 1 cf. 1 Cor. xvi 20, 2 Cor. xiii 12, 
Phil. iv 21, &c. ; p. 232, 5 read Afolline and p. 232, 7 Apellen; p. 262, 
8 in the references should be 262, 9; p. 291, 9-10 is from Tert. Afol. 
18; p. 296, 9-10 cf. Matt. xiii 46; p. 296, 22 read gwo, as there are 
other instances of this Ciceronian idiom in Jerome; p. 305, 10 read 
balbuttientia (cf. JoURNAL vol. xiii p. 151, and cf. p. 291, 3 of this 
volume); p. 312, 12 read Hadriatico ; p. 315, tread Hadriano ; p. 323, 
21 cf. Heb. xi 32, &c.; p. 330, 2 cf. Act. v 41; p. 340, 4 correct 
a printer’s error; p. 340, 14 read c/uderentur; p. 345, 13 see note on 
P- 305, 10; p. 346, 10 compared with p. 431, 10 shews that matulam 
should be read; p. 393, 23 correct the printing ; p. 394, 2 Apoc. xviii 2 
should be added ; p. 420, 15 7aAwwdiav should undoubtedly be printed 
as Latin, whether with -m or -z, as in Ammian and Macrobius, though 
in Aug. Zpist. 40, 7 it is possibly Greek ; p. 428, 11 read consobrina, as 
consubrina is probably at best colloquial, even if it be not merely a per- 
version like the constant swbrius for sobrius, under the influence of sud ; 
p. 438, 6 read sanitate, as it is hardly credible that Jerome would use 
the accusative with fruor ; p. 440, 15 cf. 1 Tim. ii 43 p. 441, 14 
cf. Rom. xii 13; p.441, 20 cf. Hor. Carm. iii 2,20; p. 453, 10 cf. Apoc. 
xi 15 without which reference the passage is unintelligible; p. 456, 18 
cf. 1 Joh. v 16; p. 465, 23 cf. Matt. xi 27, not Luc. vii 24; p. 467, 24 
refer rather to Resch Agrapha 2. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1906) pp. 112 ff; 
P- 477, 16-17 cf. 1 Tim. v 4; p. 498, 6 read guo, comparing p. 296, 
22; p. 499, 12 cf. Matt. xxviii 19; p. 500, 20 ff cf. Tert. Apol. 47; 
p- 509, 8 cf. 2 Cor. xi 23-27; p. 509, 13 ff cf. 2 Cor. ii 15; p. 509, 15 
cf. Eccli. xv 14. 
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Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi in Hieremiam Prophetam Libri Sex. 
Recensuit Sicorrepus Reiter. [Corpus Scr. Eccl. Lat. vol. lix.] 
(F. Tempsky et G. Freytag, Vindobonae et Lipsiae, 1913.) 


Tue Commentary on Jeremiah, the latest of its author’s works, left 
unfinished at his death, appears in the edition of Vallarsi to be one of 
the best parts of that editor’s work. But it has not been difficult for 
the new editor, Prof. Siegfried Reiter, of Prague, to make a substantial 
improvement on the edition of his predecessor. He has had much 
better critical materials to work with, he has known how to classify the 
authorities at his disposal, and he has produced in consequence what 
one may calla final edition of the text. But he has done much more than 
this. In his prolegomena, covering about a hundred and twenty pages, 
he has discussed every possible topic connected with the commentary 
with a fullness and accuracy that leave nothing to be desired. The 
volume is moreover complete in itself, as it contains the list of scripture 
passages quoted, a copious list of parallel passages from other Fathers as 
well as from Jerome himself, of whose works the editor displays an entire 
mastery, and a considerable list of parallels from non-Christian writers. 
There are also the index of names and matters, and the index of words 
and expressions, which last forms at once a supplement and a valuable 
corrective to the monographs of Pancker and Goelzer. 

The oldest and most important manuscript is at Lyons, numbered 
468, and was written at the end of the sixth or the beginning of the 
seventh century in half-uncial script. This manuscript contains only 
the first three books and about half of the fourth, but by the greatest 
good fortune most of the rest of it turned up at the sale of a nobleman’s 
library in 1895, and was secured for the Bibliothtque Nationale,’ where 
it is numbered Nouv. acq. lat. 602. Its text is vitiated by the bad spell- 
ings of its time and locality, but when these and other slight errors are 
eliminated, we have the work substantially as Jerome wrote it. In 
nothing is the excellence of this copy more apparent than in the tran- 
scription of Greek words. In close relationship to this MS and next in 
value to it, is a Laud MS in the Bodleian (Misc. 417, saec. ix—x, 
formerly of Lorsch), which becomes the chief authority for the parts 
lost from the Lyons manuscript. The editor knows also five other 
manuscripts of the same family but of inferior value. ‘Two of these, how- 
ever, are available to supply a lacuna which.exists in the other members 
of the best family, namely Lyons 448 (saec. ix) and Florence Laur. 
St. Mark’s 607 (saec. xi). In addition to these seven representatives of 
the best family there are two other independent classes, one with five, 


* I had the pleasure of pointing this fact out to the editor, till then unaware 
of it. 
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and the other with two representatives. In the constitution of the text 
as a whole the editor follows especially the Lyons-Paris MS, an 
Orléans fragment 192 (169) (saec. vii), Paris B.W. 1820 (saec. viii), 
Valenciennes 59 (52) (saec. ix in.), Vercelli cix (55) (saec. x), Paris 
B.N. 9528 (saec. ix). With his judgement as to the relative value of 
his authorities I must express my entire concurrence. 

The introduction is, as has been said, of the very highest value. 
Among the topics discussed in an illuminating fashion are the date and 
size of the work, the text of Jeremiah employed by Jerome as the basis 
of his comments, the use of the Septuagint and the old Latin version 
in the course of the commentary, as well as the references to the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, the citations from other parts 
of the Old Testament and from the New Testament, and finally the 
manuscripts and editions of the Commentary itself. It is not too much 
to say that each of these sections is epoch-making. No student of the 
text or ancient versions of Jeremiah dare neglect this work. ‘To mention 
one point only, it was his own Vulgate that Jerome chose as the basis 
of his comments, and Reiter has shewn that the printed text of the 
Vulgate can be repeatedly corrected from the text provided by this 
commentary. One need only remember that the copy of the text used 
by Jerome can only have been at most a few years later than the arche- 
type, to understand how simple this is. All points connected with the 
Greek and Latin texts of Jeremiah are treated with a fullness and insight 
that must have cost the editor immense labour, and will be greatly 
appreciated by the Biblical student. One can only hope that the 
editors of the other Jerome commentaries on the Prophets will take 
Reiter’s work as the model to be followed. 

A few notes may be added. On page xxxviii it would have been as 
well to refer to the confusion made possible by the citation of Hier. xxxi 
(xxxviii) 15 in Matt. ii 18. Other examples exist of the s# = sunt 
symbol referred to on p. Ixv, cf. C.S.Z.Z. vol. 1 p. xxx (with n. 3), also 
Codex Bezae (Rendel Harris in 7S ii 1, 121 ff) and the archetype of 
Cassiodorus (Pseudo-Primasius) in Migne P.Z. lxviii p. 587, ll. 44-45. 
A Grenoble (Grande Chartreuse) MS of the twelfth century, mentioned 
on p. cxiii, may have some connexion with the library of Cassiodorus, 
and might repay examination. The lacunae in L might have been 
indicated in the margin of the apparatus, as has been done in the case 
of some other volumes of the series. On page 67, 16 the citation from 
Acts is Vulgate, according to the text of Wordsworth and White, and 
should not be asterisked. So also with Luc. ii 34 on p. 188, 2. In 
fact all editors now ought to use Wordsworth and White’s editio minor, : 
and no longer the Sixto-Clementine, for the Vulgate New Testament. 
On page 384, 23 should be substituted for 22 among the references to 
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passages quoted. In the index, condicio (Menschenwerk) should surely 
be conditio (from condo), which we find in Tertullian ; the important 
sense of infero on page 402, 3 &c. should be added, in fact a special 
study of this use of the word is required. The orthographical index at 
the end of the volume might have included words like absortus, idolo- 
latria, scisma, &c. 


Sancti Ambrosii Opera, Pars Quinta; Expositio Psalmi cxviii. 
Recensuit M. Prrscuenic. [Corpus Scr. Eccl. Lat. Ixii.] 
(F. Tempsky et G. Freytag, Vindobonae et Lipsiae, 1913.) 

Tuis, the latest product of the scholarly zeal of Prof. Petschenig, of 
Graz, and the seventh volume he has contributed to the Vienna Corpus, 
is concerned with one of the least read of the works of St Ambrose. 
The exposition, composed out of homilies, like the commentary on 
St Luke by the same author, is not, however, devoid of interest. Apart 
from its homiletical value, it contains a complete Old-Latin text of the 
psalm, with frequent indications as to the numbers and length of the 
lines in his copy, an almost complete Old-Latin text and exposition of 
the Song of Songs, which he saw fit to interweave with the other, and 
occasional references, probably derived from Origen’s Hexap/a, to the 
readings of Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodotion.' There are also 
Greek words quoted and various Latin renderings referred to on 
occasion. Of manuscripts containing the work more than a hundred 
have survived, but of these only one is as old as the ninth century 
(Arras 590). Fragments at Milan and Cambridge are older still, of date 
about A.D. 600 and 800 respectively. In addition to these, seven other 
manuscripts are cited throughout the apparatus, and three editions, the 
editio princeps (Basle 1492), the Benedictine, and the Ballerini (Milan 
1876). Only a rough classification of authorities has been possible, 
and the editor’s task has been one of great difficulty, as in the case 
of this work the authorities are inferior in value to the manuscripts 
of Latin patristic works in general. 

He would be a bold man who would venture to criticize the textual 
work of Dr Petschenig, a master of the technique of modern editing 
and second to no living scholar in his knowledge of the later Latin. 
All that is left to be desired is a more complete indication of scripture 
passages quoted or alluded to. No great Latin Christian writer is so 
unsatisfactory as St Ambrose in his method of using the Bible. He too 
seldom indulges in a long quotation to give us the chance of classifying 
his Biblical texts. It is, therefore, perhaps all the more necessary to record 

? With regard to Ambrose’s psalter text the reader will find it interesting to 


consult Le Texte du Psautier Latin en Afrique par Paul Capelle (=Collectanea 
Biblica Latina, vol. iv, Rome 1913) pp. 216-221, reviewed on pages 130-132. 
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every allusion to scripture. My notes may now follow. Page 6, line 
tocf. Ps.i2; p. 7,22 cf. 1 Tim. iig; p. 9, 26 cf. 2 Paral. xxxiv 2, &c. ; 
p-. 12, 12 cf. Apoc. iii 20; p. 13, 26 perhaps read Beliad, as there 
is a good deal of authority for this form (see my critical apparatus to 
2 Cor. vi15 and add Hier. codd. (C.S.Z.L. liv p. 189, 2) &c.) ; p. 15, 22 
cf. Iac. ii 10; p. 59, 2 cf. Luc. xii 18; p. 59, 13-14 cf. 1 Cor. vii 33, 
4°; p. 65, 7 cf. Act. v 41; p. 66, 5-6 cf. Ioh. xix 11; p. 67, 1 cf. Eph. 
vi 16; p. 73, 5 I prefer coaceruare (cf. 347, 1) to the doubtful word 
coacerbare, especially as it is followed by the synonym exaggerare (the 
note should be spaced) ; p. 85, 20 cf. Eph. i 10; p. 100, 1 cf. 1 Tim. 
ili 7, 2 Tim. ii 26; p. 104, 24 cf. Luc, xi 1; p. 111, 15 cf. Rom. v 17; 
p- 115, 21 cf. Rom. x 8; p. 139, 17 cf. Iob xiv 4, 5, Ioh. viii 7; p. 141, 
11 cf. Prov. xviii 17: p. 144, 8 cf. Juvenal 10, 22; p. 150, 12 cf. 2 Tim. 
ii 4; Lucan ii 383; p. 154, 11 is scriptural ; p. 154, 26 cf. Luke x 29; 
p- 154, 28 cf. Ps. xv 5 &c.; p. 155, 5-6 cf. Ps. xv 5, &c.; p. 167, 25 
cf. Iob xiv 4, 5; p. 175, 19 cf. Matth. ix 6, &c.; p. 182, 21 cf. Eph. v 
14; p. 185, 5 cf. 1 Cor. xii 15; p. 185, 7 cf. 1 Cor. xii 21; p. 185, 
14 cf. 1 Cor. xii 27; p. 188, 26 cf. Luke xi 52; p. 193, 23 cr. n. 
misprint ; p. 195, 18 cf. Hebr. xii 11; p. 198, 15 cf. Rom. xii 1; 
p- 199, 25 cf. Eph. vi 12: p. 203, 20 printer’s error; p. 210, 7, 
17, 18 cf. Gen. i 26; p. 214, 18 cf. Rom. xiv 18; p. 215, 21 cf. poet. 
ap. Cic. Div. ii 30; p. 241, 6 cf. Col. iii. 5; p. 241, 7 cf. 2 Cor. v 3; 
p. 242, 10 cf. 1 Cor. xv 49; p. 242, 21 cf. 2 Cor. iv 10; p. 242, 24add 
1 Cor.x 7; p. 244, 6 cf. Iob xiv 1 &c.; p. 248, 9 cf. Act. v 41; 
P- 249, 14 printer’s error; p. 250, 15 cf. Eph. vir2 ; p. 250, 28 cf. Rom. 
vi 2 &c.; p. 253, 9 cf. Resch Agrapha (2. Aufl.) (Leipzig, 1906) 
pp. 112 ff; p. 253, 24 cf. Matth. vi 19 &c.; p. 257, 10 cf. 1 Tim. iii 7, 
2 Tim. ii 26; p. 257, 12 cf. Luc. x 18; p. 259, 10 cf. Apoc. iii 20; 
Pp. 263, 25 printer’s error; p. 264, 1 cf. Matth. v 45; p. 264, 24 cf. Mal. 
iv 2; p. 265,17 cf. Eph. v 14; p. 266, 11 cf. Mal. iv 2; p. 268, 11 cf. 
Eph. ii 2; p. 269, 12 cf. Ps. i 2; p. 276, 6 cf. Esai. v 8; p. 279, 15 cf. 
Matth. vii 14; p. 282, 23 error of printing; p. 283, 4 error of printing ; 
p- 293, 11 cf. Eph. iv 9; p. 302, 22 read fofo, o having disappeared 
through defective printing ; p. 305, 1 cf. Eph. v 8; p. 306, 11 cf. Iac. 
i 24; p. 310, 1 cf. Eph. iv 14; p. 333, 25 cf. Rom. vii 2; p. 337, ro cf. 
1 Petr. ii 2; p. 345, 7-8, 10 cf. Luc. xxii 32; p. 345, 16 cf. Marc. iv 19 
&c.; p. 353, 19 vefiam should be substituted in both places, as 
the plural veffa in this and in certain Old-Latin MSS of the Gospel 
is due to ignorance of the colloquial first declension form; p. 354, 17 
cf. 2 Tim. iv 8; p. 359, 14 cf. Rom. x 4; p. 369, 12 cf. Iob xiv 
4, 5, Ioh. viii 7; p. 370, 7 cf. Luc. xii 47; p. 376, 10 cf. 1 Petr. 
iv 8; p. 378, 14 cf. Eph. ii 13; p. 378, 21 read degluttiuimus as the 
better spelling (so p. 379, 6); p. 380, 5 cf. also Act. vii 3; p. 381, 5 cf. 
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2 Tim. i 10; p. 390, 20 cf. 2 Cor. iii 13; p. 395, 24 cf. Hebr. vii 27; 
p. 412, 20-21 cf. Hebr. iii 16, 1 Cor. x 5; p. 417, 23 cf. Hebr. x 18; 
p. 436, 8 cf. Gen. i 26; p. 437, 4, 5 cf. Cant. viii 7; p. 437, 9 cf. Mal. 
iv 2 (so p. 442, 7); p- 446, 3 cf. Gen. i 26; p. 454, 22 cf. Phil. ii 6, 7; 
p. 458, 21-22 cf. Eph. ii 13; p. 462, 1 cf. 1 Petr. ii 23; p. 468, 9 cf. 
1 Ioh. iv 2; p. 469, 8 cf. Matth. xi 22 &c. ; p. 471, 22 cf. Phil. iv 18 ; 
p. 472, 1 cf. 2 Cor. iv 18; p. 479, 4 cf. Matth. xi 29; p. 480, 7 cf. 
1 Cor. iii 10; p. 492, 15 cf. Ioh. xiv 6 ff; p. 493, 7 ff cf. poet. ap. Cic. 
Div. ii 30; p. 493, 27 cf. Matth. 19, 22; p. 499, 22 cf. Act. 5, 31; p. 
502, 18 cf. Iob xiv. 4, 5; p- 503, 4 cf. loh. x 1; p. 505, 5 cf. Matth. 
xiii 52, Gen. i 26. 


Sancti Aureli Augustini De Peccatorum Meritis et Remissione et de 
Baptismo Paruulorum ad Marcellinum libri tres, De Spiritu et 
Littera liber unus, De Natura et Gratia liber unus, De Natura 
et Origine Animae libri quattuor, Contra Duas Epistulas Pela- 
gianorum libri quattuor. Recensuerunt Caro_us F. Vrpa et 
Ioseruus Zycua. [Corpus Scr. Eccl. Lat. lx.] (F. Tempsky et 
G. Freytag, Vindobonae et Lipsiae, 1913.) 


‘Tus large volume of over seven hundred and fifty pages is worthy of 
comparison with the very best volumes in the series. If two points 
were selected for special mention more than any others, they would be 
the identification of scripture passages and the index of words and 
expressions. So far as the present chronicler is able to say, very few 
passages of Scripture have eluded identification, and the index of words, 
which has been tested in hundreds of places, seems practically faultless. 

The manuscript tradition of the various treatises naturally varies, but 
of all really old manuscripts survive, and the text can be viewed with 
the greatest confidence. The only material overlooked by the editors 
appears to be a (sixth-century ?) fragment of the Contra Duas Epistulas 
Pelagianorum, the existence of which was discovered by an eminent 
English scholar and communicated to me some years ago; and the 
numerous quotations from the same work quoted in the Cassiodorus 
(Pseudo-Primasius) commentary on the Epistles of St Paul. There are 
also portions of all the other treatises in this volume, except the De 
Natura et Origine Animae, borrowed by the same commentary, in every 
case without acknowledgement.! The critical apparatus of Vrba and 
Zycha has revealed the very interesting fact that the MS most nearly 
related to the Cassiodorian copy of the Contra Duas Lpistulas is 
Grenoble 197 (formerly Grande Chartreuse?) (saec. xii). The whole 
subject requires investigation, but it would seem that (through Lyons ?) 


1 I will not load this page with references ; these places will be indicated in my 
Vienna edition of the commentary. 
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the Cassiodorian tradition of various works came to Grande Chartreuse. 
I may perhaps be permitted to say that as a student of Pelagian texts 
I have found this volume a perfect Godsend. 

Some notes may be added: On pages 4 and 6 add I in headline ; 
page 11, line 15, printer’s error ; p. 50, 12 surely adnuntiatur ; p. 87, 10 
printer’s error ; p. 95, 4 Cassiodorus also omits guogue ; p. 104, 9 sant- 
tantium required an explanatory note, comparing it with wanitantium, 
so common in Aug.; p. 111, 7 &c. Habrahae should be read, as un- 
questionably the best Latin spelling, wherever it is attested; p. 121, 4 
cf. 1 Thess. iv 17; p. 122, 23 printer’s error ; p. 128, 4, 5 cf. 1 Tim. 5, 21 ; 
p- 132, 9 the Reichenau MS of Pelagius also reads accidit; p. 136, 2 
read Kartagini; p. 138, 2 cf. Col. ii 17; p. 140, 18 read epistulam ; 
p- 141, 12 is Pelagius; p. 144, 1-2 are Pelagius; p. 148, 16 cf. Rom. 
viii 3; p. 155, 4 cf. Rom. viii 3; p. 155, 16 read sescenta; p. 157, 19, 
20 printing defective ; p. 158 insert II in headline ; p. 158, 15 defect of 
printing ; p. 158, 24 cf. Rom. v 5; p. 164, 8, 168, 9 printer’s errors ; 
p- 170, 8, 10 the MS tradition clearly shews that the Greek word should 
be written in Latin letters; p. 186, 29 add Hebr. viii 8-12; p. 193, 10 
cf. Rom. ix 6; p. 238, 11 cf. Tit. iii 5; p. 241, 3 read fedagogo, is any 
other spelling ever found ? (ac = ¢); p. 263, 19 cf. Matth. i 18; p. 280, 
19 cf. Rom. vii 15; p. 287, 18 cf. Matth.v 8; p. 292, 19 cf. Rom.v 5 ; 
p- 313, 9 cf. Tit. iii 5; p. 320 insert IV in headline; p. 320, 27 cf. 
t Cor. xv 373 p. 333, 1, 4 cf. Act. xvii 28 ; p. 333, 21. 351, 27- 375, 26 
cf. Tit. iii 5 ; p. 369, 26 read Si/ea, the Old-Latin spelling; p. 377, 14 
cf, 2 Cor. x 8; p. 381, 18 cf. 1 Cor. i 20; p. 397, 5, 12 read futtilis, 
the more correct spelling; p. 398, 2 read wmoris, the more correct 
spelling, as on p. 409, 8; p. 401, 13 read Zleazarum, a form of the 
Old-Latin Bible (see above, page 150); p. 410, r1 cf, 1 Cor. xiii 13 ; 
p- 416, 22 a defect of printing ; p. 433, 25 (below) defect of printing ; 
P- 434, 29 guia is read also by Cassiod. ; p. 436, 20 (crit. n.) defect of 
printing ; p. 440, 27 printer’s error. In the index, add 130, 26 for dene 
quod; under habitudo (and substruo) the words of Vincentius are not 
distinguished from those of Augustine as they ought to be; under 
increpo, a defect of printing ; peradsurdus (tmesis) might have been 
inserted in its place (p. 272, 26, 27); it would be quite safe to omit 
praeualesco ; prode erit (p. 25, 7) should have been indexed. Of the 
MSS Z(Lugd. 603) has Spanish symptoms, S (Salisburg. S. Petri a. viii 
29) and O (Oxon. Laud Misc. 134) had insular ancestors, while C 
(Casinensis 163) may have had some connexion with Cassiodorus, as it 
has in a subscription his favourite formula ‘contuli ut potui’. 


A. SOUTER. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1914 (Vol. Ixxviii, No. 156: 
Spottiswoode & E. Worpswortu Florence Nightingale — 
W. K. L. Clarke Christian and Greek Miracle Stories——-W. JENKINSON 
Old St Paul’s in sixteenth and seventeenth century literature— 
R. VauGcuan The influence of man upon nature—A. A. Cock The 
later poetry of Alice Meynell—S. A. M¢Dowa.. Evolution and Atone- 
ment: the problem of continuity—-E. M. Sprarinc John Donne and 
his theology—C. F. Rocrrs Affusion or submersion ?—A. NAIRNE 
Versions of Holy Scripture—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1914 (Vol. xii, No. 4: Williams & 
Norgate). A. D. M¢Laren Creeds, Heresy-hunting, and Secession in 
German Protestantism to-day—J. M. THompson Post-modernism — 
A, We1r Criminous clerks—J. ADDERLEY ‘Sacraments and Unity ’— 
W. R. INGE Institutionalism and Mysticism—B. RusseLt Mysticism 
and Logic—L. T. FARNELL The presence of savage elements in the 
religion of cultured races—F. H. Jounson The higher anthropology— 
J. A. Beer The hereafter in the Bible and in modern thought— 
J. Cunnison On what principle are we taxed?—W. MONTGOMERY 
Schweitzer as missionary—C, J. Keyser The significance of death— 
Discussions—Surveys— Reviews. 


The Expositor, July 1914 (Eighth Series, No. 43: Hodder & 
Stoughton). M. Jonges Dr Sanday and the Creeds—J. A. Hurron 
The sense of sin in great literature: 1. Introductory—H. R. Mackin- 
TOSH Studies in Christian Eschatology: 6. Future Judgment—A. E. 
Garvie Notes on the Fourth Gospel: The raising of Lazarus and its 
result ; the week before the Passion—J.T. Dean A plea for the four 
trumpets—W. D. ALLEN Papias and the Gospels—A. Souter Inter- 
pretation of certain New Testament passages. 


August 1914 (Eighth Series, No. 44). E. Kén1c Old Testament 
and Babylonian language—J. A. Hutrron The sense of sin in great 
literature: 2.-‘Peer Gynt’—H. R. Mackinrosu Studies in Christian 
Eschatology : 7. Universal restoration—G. Batt The Epistle to the 
Philippians: a reply—A. E. Garvie Notes on the Fourth Gospel : 
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7. The upper room—H. T. ANDREws The structure of the prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel—C. F. Russet. The Second Commandment— 
E. B. Repiicu Aristarchus—J. Morratr Exegetica. 


September 1914 (Eighth Series, No. 45). E. Kénic Old Testa- 
ment and Babylonian language—A. Carr Boldness in the day of 
judgment—-N. J. D. WuitE The Creed and Dr Sanday—A. MiNGANA 
A new document on Clement of Rome, his relations and his interview 
with Simon Peter—H. R. MackinTOsH Studies in Christian Eschatology : 
8. Conditionalism—J. A. Hutton The sense of sin in great literature : 
3. ‘La Morte ’—C. Van GELDEREN Who was Nimrod ?—A. A. DAUNCEY 
The two great refusals. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, July 1914 (Vol. xviii, No. 3: 
Chicago University Press). D.C. Macintosh The new Christianity 
and world-conversion—-E. W. LymMan Must Dogmatics forego ontology ? 
D. S. Scuarr The formulation of the fundamental articles of faith— 
E. D. Burton Spirit, Soul, and Flesh: III zveipa, yuyy, and odpé in 
Greek writers from Epicurus to Arius Didymus—Recent theological 
literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, July 1914 (Vol. xii, No. 3: 
Princeton University Press). J. RK. SmrrH Genesis—B. B. WARFIELD 
Misconception of Jesus, and blasphemy of the Son of Man—R. D. 
Witson The papyrus of Elephantine—W. P. ARrMsTRonG Gospel 
history and criticism—G. JoHNson The authority of Holy Scripture— 
J. D. Davis Samuel Rolles Driver—- Reviews of recent literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue de lOrient Chrétien, April 1914 (N. S., Vol. ix, No. 2: 
Paris, 20 Rue du Regard). F. Nau Résumé de monographies syriaques : 
Barsauma, Abraham de la Haute Montagne, Siméon de Kefar ‘Abdin, 
Yaret l’Alexandrin, Jacques le Reclus, Romanus, Talia, Asia, Pantaléon, 
Candida (suite)—E. PorcHer La premitre homélie cathédrale de 
Sévére d’Antioche (fiz)—J. BapakHan Essai de vulgarisation des 
‘Homélies métriques’ de Jacques de Saroug (fiz)—F. C. ConyBEARE 
and O. Warprop The Georgian version of the Liturgy of Saint-James 
(fin)—S. Griévavut Les manuscrits éthiopiens de M. E. Delorme (szife) 
—J. Frangon La Didascalie éthiopienne (suéte)—E. Tisserant Note 
sur le manuscrit Borgia arménien g—F. Nau L’homélie de Moyse bar 
Cépha sur les confesseurs du Vendredi—Mélanges: I S. Grépaur 
Dix proverbes éthiopiens (fiz): II S. Grisaut Un fragment de 
ménologe éthiopien: III F. Nau Préceptes anonymes et histoire 
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d’Ahiqar, d’aprés le ms. de Berlin Sachau 162 — Bibliographie — 
Courtes notices. 


Analecta Bollandiana, July 1914 (Vol. xxxiii, No. 3: Brussels, 
22 Boulevard de Saint-Michel). C. Secvié Chronologie des évéques 
de Salone, suivie de la chronologie des archevéques de Spalato— 
H. Bosmans Documents relatifs 4 la liturgie chinoise: Le mémoire de 
Frangois de Rougemont 4 Jean Paul Oliva—P. Peerers S. RaZden le 
Persan—F. Van Ortroy La Compagnie de Jésus et son prochain 
centenaire—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique, April 1914 (Vol. xv, No. 2: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). L.Goucaup La danse dans les églises (suite et fin) 
—G. Kurtu Sainte Radegonde et Samuel—A. Desit La premitre 
distinction du ‘De paenitentia’ de Gratien (@ suévre)—A. DurourQ Vue 
générale de Vhistoire de l’Fglise en Occident 4 l’époque individualiste 
(1303-1527)—M. Dupruet Le pape Alexandre VIII et les affaires de 
France (a suévre)—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Revue Bénédictine, July 1914 (Vol. xxxi, No. 3: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous). Dr BruyNE Une nouvelle préface de la traduction hexaplaire 
de saint Jér6me—G. Morin I Une compilation antiarienne inédite 
sous le nom de S. Augustin, issue du milieu de Cassiodore: II Un 
traité inédit de S. Guillaume Firmat sur l’amour du cloitre et les saintes 
lectures—A. Mercati L’ autore della Zxfositio in VII Ps. Penitentiales 
fra le opere di S. Gregorio Magno—A. Witmart Le commentaire sur 
les Psaumes imprimés sous le nom de Rufin—U. Beruitre Les évéques 
auxiliaires de Lié¢ge (swife)—G. Morin I Le dragon du forum romain : 
sa légende et son histoire: II D’ou provient le missel de Bobbio ?— 
A. Witmart Un manuscrit oublié de loffice de S. Victrice —Comptes 
rendus et notes bibliographiques. 


(4) GERMAN. 
(none received ) 
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